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Honoring the Minds 
that meet the Challenge 
of the 


60... 


[RE remembers the MAN 


... for research 


on radio wave propagation 
aff 
A A . Rodin 


WINNER of the 1960 Harry Diamond Memorial 
Award is K. A. Norton of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Boulder, Colorado—cited for “contribu- 
tions to the understanding of radio wave propaga- 
tion.” IRE is proud to honor Mr. Norton, and to 
salute all who, in this challenging decade of the ’60s, 
work for the advancement of electronics and apply 
it to the betterment of our lives. 


Your company, too, has to meet the challenge of the '60s 
in the vast radio-electronics field; 

to do so, it too must “remember the man” 

= must reach the top-level minds who control purchasing 
for electronic equipment, components and supplies. 
68,400 (ABC) of them read Proceedings every month 

— ACT on what they read. 

Present your company’s facts in Proceedings 

— and watch the reaction! 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO’S BOUND TO SUCCEED 


Rub-a-dub-dub, he reads in the tub—and never wastes 
a minute. Also read Horatio Alger at an early age (or 
maybe his mother read it and the influence is pre- 
natal.) Anyway, our purposeful buyer’s bound to suc- 
ceed. Because he knows where to buy—where to turn 
for industrial product information. 





His source is the best in the world—a publisher who 
publishes nothing but product information, Thomas 
by name. 


Every month Thomas Publishing issues the buyers’ 
favorite product information newspaper, Industrial 
Equipment News. It’s crammed with product infor- 
mation news, and is read by 81,000 in-plant buying 
influences in 40,200 plants, in all 452 manufacturing 
industries, 


Also, Thomas Publishing puts out a huge directory 
called Thomas Register. Thomas decided that this 
directory should list everything! And it does—75,000 


different kinds of things, in fact. Takes 10,000 pages 
to do it, but all the manufacturers are there, plus all 
their products, plus 13,000 eager advertisers who like 
to sell things. 


The moral is: If you want to sell to industry, advertise 
in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas, product 
information headquarters for the men who buy. 








THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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HOW WILL YOUR SALES PICTURE LOOK IN 1961? 


To gauge your sales potential in the 
PIT AND QUARRY Industries... 


You must have MARKET FACTS 





As a source of dependable market information PIT AND 
QUARRY is unequalled in the nonmetal minerals field. 

For example... it is not generally recognized that over 100 
different raw materials extracted from pits and quarries are 
necessary to the products of practically all major industries. 

Only through PIT AND QUARRY can an advertiser have 
access to market information contained in the following literature: 


Nonmetallic Minerals Plant Analysis of States 
Facts and Figures Industry Review and Forecast 

“Handbook and *Cement Plant Map 
Purchasing Guide “Lightweight Aggregates Map 

*Directory of Nonmetallic Cement Plant Glossary 
Minerals Industry Specific Market Surveys 


*Moderate charge for these services 


These are your Market Counsellors .. . 
the PIT AND QUARRY Sales Statf 


Here you see them in conference with James G. 
Kostka, the only Market Research Director em- 
ployed by any publication exclusively serving 
this field. Call on them for Market Facts. 


PIT and QUARRY fa = 


431 South Dearborn Street _ 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


& ( om 


PIT and QUARRY e PIT and QUARRY HANDBOOK 
MODERN CONCRETE 
CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk .. . 


Gey We've sometimes wondered 
whether or not industrial advertis- 
ing managers are a bunch of weak 
sisters—worried about their jobs, 
worried about their standing in the 
company, worried about where 
they’re going from here. Listen to 
some of the speeches at the various 
industrial ad organization meetings 
around the country. You'll hear a 
good percentage of the speakers tell- 
ing the industrial ad managers they 
must increase their stature, and then 
the speakers will lay down various 
rules on how to do it. 

This fairly widespread attitude 
toward industrial advertising man- 
agement was one of the reasons we 
tackled the massive research job 
that is culminated in the article be- 
ginning on page 31 of this issue. 
This article (together with Part I of 
the study, which appeared in our 
February issue) gives a detailed 
picture of today’s industrial ad man- 
ager. 

On the whole, it’s an encouraging 
picture. Sure there are some weak 
sisters who can’t make a move 
without half a dozen okays. But the 
real ad managers are talented and 
tough-minded individuals who 
swing a lot of weight in their com- 
panies. So this question of stature, 
we feel, is not so important after 
all. The ad managers who are really 
doing their job aren’t worried about 
stature. They’ve got it. Those that 
are worried aren’t really ad man- 
agers, although they may carry the 
title. But don’t take our word for it. 
Read the article, and you'll see what 
we mean. 


dep You'll probably get a good 
laugh out of the picture sequence 
beginning on page 37. But when you 
think about it a while, you'll feel 
more like crying. Here is an ex- 
aggerated depiction of one of the 
biggest problems facing an industri- 
al marketer—why doesn’t the man 
buy when he has every good and 


logical reason for doing so? As we 
said, you'll probably get a laugh out 
of this—and at the same time you'll 
be gaining more understanding of 
the problem. 


Geéy Most industrial marketing men 
find it tough enough to coordinate 
the necessary actions within their 
own company when introducing a 
new product. Imagine the problems 
when four companies are involved 
in a new product introduction— 
especially when the product instal- 
lation to be demonstrated is in 
Possum Trot, Ky. The article begin- 
ning on page 44 tells how this for- 
midable set of circumstances was 
turned into a promotional triumph 
through close cooperation among the 
four companies involved—and 
through use of a good deal of im- 
agination. 


dey The current gold crisis spot- 
lights a national problem which is 
also a specific marketing problem 
for many U. S. industrial companies 
—the problem of foreign competi- 
tion within the United States. As a 
result of this competition, a few 
companies have adopted “Buy 
American” promotional themes, but 
until now there has been no way to 
measure the effectiveness of this 
selling tactic. The article beginning 
on page 54 details a unique case 
that shows the “Buy American” 
theme can be effective. Taking or- 
ders away from foreign competitors 
through use of the “Buy American” 
appeal was “like taking candy away 
from a baby,” said an official of the 
company whose story we tell in this 
article. 


by Editius 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 





WHAT DO 
DOCTORS 


RECOMMEND 


FOR MEDIA 
MIGRAIN... 


IN THE BIG PLANT 
MAINTENANCE MARKET? 


3 out of 4 
recommend the 
ingredients in 


Industrial 


Maintenance 
and plant 


Operation 


as the FASTEST 
medication for 
media miseries...! 


The ingredients of IM&PO 
are absorbed by 72,000 
Buyers in over 45,000 
plants. IM & PO’s easy-to- 
take editorial content 
assures you of readership. 
For FAST ACTION on your 
advertising, take space in 
IM&PO... it gets into 
your blood! 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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TABLE OF 


How the industrial advertising manager earns his pay ... . 


Just what makes up the job of today’s industrial ad manager? How 
does he view himself and his work? Here are the answers, in Part 2 of 


an exclusive IM research study. H. Jay Bullen 


Why don’t industrial buyers say what they mean? ........ 


Here’s an amusing, somewhat exaggerated pictorial account of the dif- 
ference between what industrial purchasers say and what they mean. 


10-step plan for forecasting an industrial market ........ 


In this article, a General Electric marketing research specialist presents 
a proven technique for forecasting the market for an industrial product. 
Wayne Rash 


Jet age product gets appropriate introduction ........... 


Four companies cooperate to promote and demonstrate a unique, new 
industrial installation (located in Possum Trot, Ky.) to newsmen, editors 
and business and government leaders, who see the whole thing from 
vantage points in Washington, New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


7 things you should know about the dynamic defense market 


A Boeing Airplane Co. economist gives a succinct description of the 
giant defense market and tells how it is changing. 
Murray L. Weidenbaum 


‘Lifetime Guarantee’ gives small company a selling edge . . . 


In a field dominated by “big name” companies, Murray Mfg. Corp. 
used an old promotional standby—a “lifetime guarantee’’—to sell its 
electrical circuit breakers. By promoting the guarantee with every- 
thing from space advertising to certificates for end customers, Murray 
carved itself a healthy slice of the market for circuit breakers in new 
homes. Murray’s ad manager tells how the promotion was handled. 

A. B. Chusid 


Will a ‘Buy American’ theme sell industrial products? ...... 


Here’s a unique “test case’’ which shows how effective a ‘Buy Amer- 
ican” advertising and selling theme can be in the promotion of indus- 
trial equipment to buyers who are contemplating the purchase of a 


foreign-made product. Russell Parker 


Build your ads for partial readership ..... 


In this article, a BBDO man says you're not likely to get all of your ad 
read, and he tells what to do to get your message across anyway. 
Richard F. Dietz 


A basic guide to training industrial salesmen—Part 2 


This article, second of a four-part IM “Encyclopedia of Marketing” 
series, outlines a complete “marketing training agenda.” It gives the 
subjects that should be covered, tells how much time usually is re- 
quired for explaining each subject, suggests the best method of in- 
struction for each and tells whether or not visual aids should be used. 

R. A. Gopel 
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Suffering from tired blood? . ..Reading can fix you up ..... 


IM’s Sid Bernstein gives his prescription for getting rid of that lethargic 
feeling. 


How Kilsby effectively staged its own trade show ........ 


$10,000 is a lot of money for a distributor to lay out for one promotion- 
al venture, yet this west coast industrial piping distributor spent that 
and found the investment is paying 

Phil Seitz 


much on its own trade show .. 
off handsomely. 


Has the sales promotion man moved up the 
ee eee 


Recent indications are that sales promotion and the men responsible 
for it are becoming increasingly important in the marketing picture. 
We asked members of our ‘Top Management Forum” for their views 
on the subject. Here are their answers. 


Tougher enforcement of anti-trust laws is coming ........ 


Following an administration notable for its strict enforcement of the 
anti-trust laws, the Kennedy regime promises to be even tougher. 
Here’s a rundown, by IM’s Washington editor, on the expected policies 
in this important segment of government, and on the men that will put 


them into effect. Stanley E. Cohen 


How is a new product marketing budget developed? ...... 


An agency man poses that problem and gets some interesting an- 
swers, in “Problems in Industrial Marketing,” a regular IM feature. 


Good tip for selling all plants of a multi-plant firm ........ 


Manpower Inc. uses sales to one plant or office of a multi-plant com- 
pany as a “lever” to sell the other plants of the company. Here's a 
description of the highly versatile promotional tool that does the job. 

Suzanne Randegyger 


How good are the new (and not so new) ad gimmicks? ..... 


Copy Chasers take a look at some of the latest '’styles’’ in industrial 
advertising and conclude that some of them make as much sense as 
women’s fashions. 


Departments 


Meeting dates 

News of industrial marketing 
Advertiser changes 
Agency changes 
Media changes 


Advertising volume in business 
papers 

AIA news 

Copy Chasers 

Editorially speaking 


IM reprints available Problems in industrial marketing 


Sales promotion ideas 

Sid Bernstein says 

Top management forum 
Washington report 

Which ad attracted more reader: 


Industrial shows 
Letters to the editor 
Marketing aids - 


Marketing milestones 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Volume 46 © Number 3 


75 


78 


110 


115 





WHAT DO 


J NEW YORK 


DOCTORS 


RECOMMEND. 


*. for Tired“ 
Distribution 











Probably the 
Journal of Neuropsychiatry. 
But then again, what do five 
New York doctors know 
about the Anatomy of the IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR. 
When you advertise in 


industrial 
Distributor 
News 





... YOU become the doctor 
...and you don’t have to 
worry about losing patience 
»ee. One good ad gets 
“‘reflex’’ action. 


You don’t have to be an 
ophthalmologist to open the 
eyes of Industrial Distribu- 
tors reached by our circula- 
tion of 25,000 .. . one ad 
in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TOR NEWS will do it for you. 
For complete relief, take 
one every issue. 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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in manufacturing 


the VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE is... 


ThE 
ENGINEERING 


FUNCTION 
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Your prime market is... 
THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION! 


AMONG METALWORKING MAGAZINES there's much talk today of ‘‘the buying team’’— 
made up of members of corporate management, engineering, plant-production and pur- 
chasing. But wherever such a ‘‘team’’ does exist, it's a provable fact that the vital buying 
influence, in the vast majority of manufacturing product purchases, is THE ENGINEERING 
FUNCTION. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to examine the responsibilities of this 
function. It’s engineering that must... 
plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the machines and tools and integrate 
the facilities for efficient production « estimate expenditures, recommend replace- 
ment of equipment ¢ and continually strive to improve output until unit cost is at a 
minimum and quality at its highest. 
Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these functions is the vital buying influence in 
manufacturing! 








Your prime prospect is... 
the tool and manufacturing engineer! 


THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE you must reach is the tool and manufacturing engineer. 
This term is not a title; it’s descriptive of a function, the engineering function. The tool and 
manufacturing engineer is a member of a highly skilled profession, specializing in the effi- 
cient manufacturing of goods of all kinds. He and his colleagues are men of many titles. 
He may be a company president, works manager, chief tool engineer or process engineer. 
Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 

His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, presses, automation equipment, jigs 
and fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He’s constantly faced with the necessity of 
making important decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, substitute, revise, modify or 
recommend the tools of manufacturing. His decisions must be based on solid information, 
on facts. 

He and more than 40,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their own maga- 
zine—THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 











The one best way to reach him is... 
through his own professional magazine! 


THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER magazine is written solely for the engineer 
who creates new methods, specifies new equipment and coordinates manufacturing 
processes. 

Continuing surveys of readership assure that the magazine adheres to its prime editorial 
objective, which is that of keeping readers abreast of manufacturing advances and trends— 
and thus not only help them solve their day-to-day problems but assist them in their long- 
range planning. 

As a result, THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER enjoys remarkably high reader- 
ship and an exceptional 86 per cent renewal rate! 

This high readership assures your advertising far more than usual consideration. Like the 
magazine’s editorial content, your product story is read by more than 40,000 engineers 
who are constantly seeking ways to cut costs and increase manufacturing efficiency—the 


men who comprise industry’s vital buying influence! 
the tool and 


manufacturing 
engineer @ = 


- 
eistaece 





Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers +« 10700 Puritan Ave. * Detroit 38, Mich. 
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unitormly clean coal... 


This is boosting equipment sales to coal mining 


“Here is a concentrated market that is always looking 
for new equipment and methods’, says T. Webster 
Matchett, General Manager, Pershing Road Plant, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago. 


“Despite the upsurge in the percentage of coal mechanically cleaned in the past 
decade, present demand is continuing to expand the need for modern coal 
handling, preparation and auxiliary equipment. 


“Key factors behind this expected market growth, besides the anticipated expan- 
sion of the industry’s tonnage during the 60’s, include increased and more exact 
cleaning of metallurgical coal to meet the requirements of modern steel making 
and the recent trend towards reclaiming and beneficiating fine coal. No new mine 
of any size is ordinarily considered without coal preparation equipment. 


“A highly progressive industry, coal mining is also one of our most important 
markets and knowing the industry as we do, we expect it to be an even more im- 
portant part of our business in the next 10 years.” 


Reaching This Buying Power Here’s a growth 
market that must add 500 million tons capacity 
by 1970 to keep up with predicted demand. This 
means new mines, and above all, new efficiencies 
through better mechanical equipment. It is a big 
market ... one you reach most easily and econom- 
ically through COAL AGE. 


COAL AGE gives you concentrated coverage and 
maximum penetration where it counts ... among 
the men who buy for coal. 88% of the paid U.S. 
circulation goes into the 8-state area which pro- 
duces 939 of the total tonnage. 


In a recent survey, 80% of the subscribers re- 
ported that they receive COAL AGE at home, 
average 2 hours and 55 minutes reading each 
issue, and pick it up an average of 5 times. Most 
important, perhaps, 40% of these management 


men do not read the second publication in the field. 


How Coal Mining Buys Coal mining has sharply 
defined marketing characteristics all its own. 
Manufacturers who gear their approach to the in- 
dustry’s needs will find management easy to ap- 
proach, willing to listen and act. Through personal 
interviews conducted by McGraw-Hill Reader 
Feedback Service, COAL AGE probes subscribers 
to find out the information they seek in advertis- 
ing, and what buying actions they take. Your 
McGraw-Hill representative can show you hun- 
dreds of verbatim quotations from readers. 


He can also furnish you with the detailed data on 
how to reach this BIG market. Ask him for the 
COAL AGE Fact File and Market Data book, or 
write directly to: Manager of Research, McGraw- 
Hill Mining Publications, at the address below: 


Serving the Coal Mining Industry @: COAL 
y\ €7 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. @ 
4a 








WASHINGTON 


JOHNSON 
UBLIN 
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LFAIR | 


COFFEE 


eee 
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WAYCROSS 


Evaluating a salesman’s performance against his territory’s potential calls for 


reliable and complete market information. 


Raybestos—Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of brake linings and other 
friction materials—did it with an assist from Chilton’s Marketing Assistance 


Program (M-A-P). 


Using Motor Age’s Automotive Marketing Guide, Raybestos determined the 
number of auto registrations in every county in the U.S. Each auto represents 
a brake lining prospect. By multiplying the number of autos per county by 
Raybestos’ national average sale per car, it was easy to measure each sales- 


man’s true sales potential. 


Census data on automotive wholesale volume by counties, also contained 
in the Marketing Guide, provided a further check on each salesman’s effec- 
tiveness. With this knowledge, the company’s total marketing program has 


been greatly improved. 


Additional M-A-P information on where automotive service work is done 
is helping Raybestos distributors key their promotion and selling efforts to 


the volume retail outlets. 


Before you invest your money in research, find out what Chilton knows 


about the 23 trades and industries covered by its 19 publications. 


Chittor 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets - Philadelphia 39, Pa. NP 


Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator « Motor Age + Auto- 
motive Industries - Boot and Shoe Recorder - Commercial Car Journal « Distribution Age - Butane- 
Propane News « Electronic Industries - Aircraft & Missiles » Hardware World + Optical Journal and 
Review of Optometry - Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone » Food Engineering « Marine Products - Gas 
Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books « Chilton Research Services 


WARE _ 
CAMDEN 
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WG LINDO? 


DRILLING- 
PRODUCING 





Too often marketing plans are made to include sales 
to “the oil industry” when, in fact, the drilling-producing, 
hydrocarbon processing or pipe line industry should be 
specified. These are separate and distinctly different 
types of operations, each employing specialists whose 
interests do not cross over into either of the others. 
Therefore, selling these markets calls for specialized 


Wor On = sales and advertising media. 
is the specialized, job-help 


publication for the oil ex- 
ploration - drilling-producing 
industry. 


HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 


PETROLEUM 
REFINER 


for 39 years has \ <= 
correlated its editorial \\ y 
approach with the spe- 
cialized buying power pat- 
tern of the industry it 
serves. ' 


OIL AND GAS 
PIPE LINE 


Pipe Lint Si More advertisers run “every-issue” schedules in GPC 
oe ne publications than in all other oil publications combined. 
is the engineering- 

operating work book of the 

crude oil, products and gas 

pipe line business. 
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SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL 

WorLD Ot! editorial is tailored to serve its 
readers, keeping them informed of develop- 
ments in their industry, providing job-help 
information they can use. Each issue carries 
more pages of technical engineering-operating 
editorial specifically for men in drilling- 
producing than any other publication. WoRLD 
Oiv’s editorial staff consists of field-experienced 
specialists who know the drilling-producing 
industry and what is of interest to its members. 


PROVEN READER INTEREST 

Readership studies show 92% of subscribers 
read their copy of WorLD OIL upon arrival in 
the mail . . . refer to each issue an average of 
3.2 times. There is a consistent demand for 
reprints of articles published in WorLD OIL. 
Over 16,000 copies of a recent eight-page 


report were sold following its appearance ift .* 


Wor Lp OI. A total of 102,000 reprints were 
ordered last year . . . proof of reader interest. 


Tei 


COVERS DRILLING-PRODUCING 


MARKET-MATCHED CIRCULATION 
WorLD OIL’s paid ABC circulation, concen- 
trated in the drilling-producing industry, geo- 
graphically parallels the market itself. WorLpD 
OIL goes to men who, as indicated by their own 
companies, are responsible for 98% of the in- 
dustry’s purchases . . . circulation with con- 
firmed buying power. 


ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 

Because WorRLD OIL is devoted to the com- 
munication of specialized work knowledge for 
application during working hours, it provides 
the ideal climate for advertising. The confidence 
drilling-producing men have in WorLD OIL 
transfers itself to the advertising, creating 
greater acceptance for your sales message. More 
every-issue advertisers to the oil industries have 
schedules in Gulf specialized publications than 
all other publications combined. 


For market and media information write 
for WORLD OIL’S Market Data Book. 


iD 
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TECHNOLOGY 
IS THE WAY TO 


ELECTRICAL- 


ELECTRONIC 


PRODUCTS 
DEVELOPED 
BY OUR 
READERS 
... YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
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Russian is translated into English by 
a specially designed experimental unit 
developed for the Air Force by IBM. 
The system is capable of translating at 
a rate of 1,800 words a minute. An 
entire Russian-English dictionary can 
be stored on a 10” memory disk. 





A major breakthrough in heating and cooling was 
announced by Arkla Air Conditioning Corporation, 
Little Rock, Arkansas when it introduced a revolu- 
tionary absorption unit that heats and cools without 
a steam producing boiler or converter. The unit has 
no moving parts in its heating and cooling cycle, and 
is expected to open up a new year-round commercial 
air conditioning market for gas. 





With technology at work, new products are spawned even as 
old ones are being built. And every important new product 
means new markets for materials, components and equipment; 
markets that must be sold at the analytical stages of design 
where ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY is such a profound influence. 


ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY is unique among today’s design mag- 
azines. It doesn’t write about engineering. It is engineering! 
Design engineers get from ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY the basic sci- 
entific principles that underlie new product developments; the 
factual details—in depth—on how these principles are applied 
to today’s advanced engineering. This is the concept in a nut- 
shell—PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE—total engineering. 


Backbone of this practical editorial content is ELECTRO- 
TECHNOLOGY’s award-winning insert series on “Science and 
Engineering.” Now in its third year, this monthly series is hav- 
ing greater impact on design engineering than anything com- 
parable in recent times. The continuous stream of unsolicited 
letters, the spirited demand for reprints, the mounting requests 
for the magazine, the high “reference action” sparked by both 
the editorial and advertising pages...all these attest to a pow- 
erful force in technical communication. 


Values created for the reader become a final benefit 
to the advertiser. 


= bg = motor in the world is now being manufac- An electronic ‘“‘pushbutton warehouse’’ is practically a 
re 


at 1.5 x 10-6 horsepower and its weight is 1/9th of an tronic computer to combine more than 100,000 parcels 
ounce. Originally designed to power a micro-miniature into 12,000 orders in an 8 hour day. It eliminates a bot- 
—_— device, Bog orga’ state the motor is useful as an tleneck in warehouse distributing systems and is being 


ay A. W. Haydon Co., Waterbury, Connecticut. reality with the installation of this Speaker Sortation 
e size of an aspirin, the motor’s myn is rated System at a mail order firm. The system utilizes an elec- 


hat will make possible smaller instru- studied for use in transfer warehouses, airline terminals, 


ments, computers, selector switches and process timers. supply depots and automobile assembling. 


Electro-Technology. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION + 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. ¥. 
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“the flood of 
enthusiastic comments Dowie | 3 
about our new letterhead nee gh 
confirms my high regard for 
Domestic Engineering and its 
Letterhead Design Clinic...” 4 ; 
a WILLIAM eniseme. 


WILLIAM DENISE, President sheen 


William Denise, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 





errs 


one rock doesn’t make a mountain... but DE’s Letterhead 


Design Clinic has generated widespread response, with noth- 
ings else like it available to p-h-e cont arin and wholesalers 


new DE-d letterhead. We’ve come to expect 
more hon mestic Engineering, and we get it.” 
With inspiration and real help from Domestic 
| Engineering, eget p-h-c ia na _ 

wholesalers are u their business, im 
ong Shi of them tell us that 
nt role in their operations, 

here.”’ 
subscribers reserve choice 
Y month forth for the p-h-c publication 
ee so pres Small wonder, too, why 
3 out of 4 rl a ny to these contractors and 
wholesalers choose Domestic Engineering to get 
their product messages read. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OMESTIC © @: 
the idea book for idea-minded contractors 


NGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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PROFIT SQUEEZE 


Ouch! Industry is feeling 
the pinch of shrinking net 
profits. What’s the answer? 
Sell more... or save more? 
Consider this: A 1% saving 
by the Purchasing Depart- 
ment can often add as much 
profit as a 20% increase in 
sales. Every dollar the PA 
saves is a dollar more profit 
(less taxes). No wonder the 
purchasing function is grow- 
ing in importance. Today’s 
PA has more say than ever 
on what and how much gets 
bought from whom. He leans 
more heavily than ever on 
the one magazine that helps 
him do his job better. Ad- 
vertise in PURCHASING 
Magazine to squeeze more 
results from your advertis- 
ing dollars. 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE 
Sells the man who buys 


A Conover-Mast publication « 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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How to take 


your agency's 


blood pressure 
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Creativity—by any of its names—is the magic in- 
gredient that turns well-laid plans into inspired cam- 
paigns and exciting results. 

You can see and sense the magic, the inspiration 
and excitement in such ads... but how do you spot 
these qualities in an agency? 

Diagnosing agency creativity can be deceptive be- 
cause the symptoms are vague. 

Trophy rooms, for instance, can tell-you how crea- 
tive an agency was... but they don’t hand out 
statuettes for ideas that haven’t been born yet. 


Samples of current work can also be a trap. How 
do you distinguish, for example, between the 
“flash-in-the-pan” and creative staying power? 


People themselves can be the most mystifying. 
What, after all, does a creative man look like? Is he 
in need of a haircut... with a manuscript for a 
half-finished novel piled on his office window sill? 
Or is he, perhaps, an Ivy Leaguer with a crew-cut 
and progressive astigmatism... or even someone 
who looks as conservatively businesslike as a bank 
president? 


Whatever he looks like, no matter how many 
plaques the agency has won, whatever socko cam- 
paigns they’ve done—there’s always one crucial symp- 
tom present if the agency is truly creative. That’s 
EXCITEMENT. (Or, if you prefer, gusto, drive, fun, 
enthusiasm, spirit, joie de vivre.) 

Excitement starts at the top...with an agency 
management that responds to fresh thinking with 
sincere delight and the sound judgment that makes 
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its response meaningful. (They have probably written 
ads themselves.) 

You feel it the minute you walk in the door of a 
really creative shop. It’s a receptionist’s alert smile, 
a mailboy’s swagger, an account man’s exuberance. 
The spirit is infectious because creative accomplish- 
ment in advertising always requires teamwork. And 
the whole team shares in the satisfaction that follows 
a job that is well-done and appreciated. 

Without this kind of excitement, Creativity is a 
cliche. Interest withers. Frustration flourishes in an 
atmosphere of indifference. Nobody gets much of a 
sense of anything except, perhaps, relief at the end 
of every day. 

But if your agency finds it exciting working for you, 
there is good reason for you to expect the inspired cre- 
ativity that every client should expect from his agency. 
New York, Chicago, 


and see what we mean. 


Visit any of our offices... 
Pittsburgh, Toronto... 


Mareteller, Rickard, 
Grothantt Keo, Ine. 


Poe VS Eee i N.S 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + TORONTO 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES 


MARKETING COUNSEL © MARSTELLER RESEARCH. INC 
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how Architectural Record builds 


Advertising works best in an atmosphere of confidence— 
where readers bring to it from the editorial pages both a desire 
to know and a strong disposition to believe. 

That’s what happens in Architectural Record. 

The Record’s own architect and engineer subscribers (veri- 
fiably responsible for over 88 per cent of all architect-planned 
building!) rate it first in its field for accwracy and for concen- 
tration on subjects of interest to them in their work.* 

And in 148 out of 163 studies sponsored by building product 
manufacturers and their agencies, architects and engineers have 
attested to the integrity, prestige and professionalism of the 
Record by voting it their preferred architectural magazine. 

Here’s how Architectural Record’s strong editorial staff— 
backed by the great building news facilities of F. W. Dodge— 
builds readership and confidence among the largest architect and 
engineer subscriber audience in the history of the field: 


By concentrating on the information and inspiration needs of 
architects and engineers—with the most editorial pages. 


By exploring, in depth and breadth, the full range of architect 
and engineer interest in nonresidential and residential design. 


By timing and balancing editorial content with the aid of 
Dodge Reports to be of top value to architects and engineers in 
terms of the work on their boards. 


By accurately attuning editorial content to the changing 
interests of architects and engineers as disclosed by Eastman 
Editorial Research (exclusive with the Record in its field) and 
the Record’s own Continuing Readership Research. 


By alerting architects and engineers to potentially important, 
as well as presently important, developments in building design. 


By everlastingly speaking the language of the professional archi- 
tect and engineer in authoritative text, expert drawings and 
architecture’s most perceptive and stimulating photographs. 


The Record Builds Confidence Among Advertisers, too! 


In 1960 they placed 62 per cent more advertising pages in 
Architectural Record than in the second-place magazine! 


*Continuing 
Readership 
Research— 
1952-1960. 
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readership 


and confidence... 
for more 


resultfut 


Kaiser Center 
Oakland, Calif. 
Architects: 

Welton Becket, FAIA 
and Associates 


advertising! 


“The reader reads because he finds information that 
helps him in his job. If this information 1s useful... 
he comes in time to associate a feeling of trust and 
confidence in the magazine and this feeling may carry 
over to the advertisements... 

.. of a magazine delivers both readership and con- 
fidence it is furnishing about the most valuable com- 
modities an advertiser can buy.” 


William Schink, Media Director, G. M. Basford Co., Inc. 
From McGraw-Hill’s “Industrial Advertising Handbook”’ 


Architectural 
Re cor d cae r L bad 


119 West 40 th Street ra ‘@: 


New York 18, N. Y. 
: “stimulus to conaibed architectural and engineering design” 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: New York, Washington, D. C. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. » Chicago and Cleveland « Dallas » San Francisco 
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the dealer-contractors who really 

count in Warm Air Heating, Air 
Conditioning, Sheet Metal Contracting, 
Ventilation and Dust Removal? 


It’s an established fact that 75 to 80% of 
the total volume is done by 20 to 25% of the 
dealer-contractors. 


And it’s also undisputed that these KEY factors, 

your best prospects, are delivered to you in the 

greatest number by American Artisan, the book 

that provides the only fully paid (ABC) circulation 

in its field. Write today for complete market and media 

Y date, Keeney Pus.isinnc Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION... 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO 
COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 
airports, dams, highways, 
industrial plants, military sites, 
pipe lines, river & harbor facilities, 
water supply works and 

waste treatment plants. 
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civil engineers turn plans into 


action 


Civil Engineering turns advertising 
in, to 


sales! 
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Giant steel frameworks silhouetted against the skyline are symbols of today’s 
vigorous commercial building activity. More than almost any other type of 
engineered construction, buildings require large quantities and varieties of 
equipment, materials and services. 

From blueprint, to ‘topping out,’ to finished skyscraper ...civil engineers are 
the key men in building construction. Whether your advertising is aimed at 
architects, contractors, consultants, owners, or public works officials, your 
product story must convince civil engineers to produce results. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, The Magazine of Engineered Construction, delivers top- 
ality circulation ... 48,000 civil engineers who specify and buy throughout 
the construction industry. A recent issue produced over 46,000 inquiries — 
proof that CiviIL ENGINEERING stimulates reader action. 


= CIVIL 
o ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. = The American Society of Civil Engineers 





He’s pre-sold here, 
but... 


...when he’s ready to buy, 
he turns to the Yellow Pages 


There’s one good reason why people look in the Yellow greater results. And you can arrange for this service 
Pages — to learn where they can buy something. What with just one contact, one contract, one monthly bill. 
better place (and time) to tell your prospects why they For full details, contact your 
should buy your product or service! National Yellow Pages Service 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can now run representative through your NATIONAL 
selling advertising for your product in any combination Bell Telephone Business Office. YELLOW PAGES 
of 4,000 telephone directories to cover your marketing 
pattern. It will help your regular advertising pull ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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Why we're afraid of our dentist 


We've made enemies out of a lot of dentists. 
Often, they write and ask us for a Business Week 
subscription, and we say “no”. 

Business Week solicits subscriptions only from 
management men. We feel that dentists (and 
others outside the management sphere) would 
find little value in its pages. 

This policy gives Business Week a known audi- 
ence of people who need the news of American 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE 
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business and industry. Our editors work better 
when they know their audience. Advertising 
in Business Week works better for the same reason. 
We hope our dentist friends find this explanation 
painless. We're a little worried about this back 
molar... 

| BUSINESS 

WEEK 

You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


EDUCATIONAL MARKET 


Buying influences are changing in 
the country’s schools, according to 
findings of a survey involving 468 
rural, suburban, and urban school 
districts. Significant survey find- 
ings: 25% of present school ad- 
ministrators hold positions created 
within past five years; 75% of the 
school districts plan changes in their 
administrative organizations within 
the next five years. 


TWO-HOME FAMILIES 


Today’s trend toward _ shorter 
work weeks and longer vacations 
is credited by experts in the home- 
building field as the major stimulus 
to the current increase in the num- 
ber of families now owning a second 
home. Builders reportedly view the 
second home market as a bright 
spot for 1961 residential construc- 
tion. Support for the belief comes 
from Commerce Department es- 
timates which indicate 1960 private 
housing starts down nearly 20% 
from 1959 while construction of 
second homes is generally agreed 
to have accelerated in the same 
period. 


SEAWAY TRADE HIKE 


Canadian shipping experts expect 
better things from the St. Lawrence 
Seaway this year—for Canadians. 
They foresee: Ocean ships concen- 
trating more on Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, instead of the Upper Lakes 
ports; more grain and other cargo 
movements overseas from Montreal 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence ports, 
rather than from the Lakes areas; 
increased stature for inland ports— 
such as Hamilton and Toronto—as 
import-export trade centers. 


Food and Beverage Plants 
Offer Solid Market Prospects 


A recession-proof market is something which 
has become near and dear to the hearts of many 
industrial marketers in the past three years. As 
the domestic economy fluctuated, they uncom- 
fortably watched their “normal” markets behave 
like palm trees in a hurricane—while their own 
company’s profits did likewise. 

The search for fertile sales fields has led many 
companies—including those long established and 
identified with a particular industry—into ter- 
ritories and even geographic areas far removed 
from those in which they made their original 
success. Here are some examples: 


e At Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s annual meet- 
ing in January, president Raymond C. Firestone 
announced that his company has accelerated ex- 
pansion of its facilities abroad “because of op- 
portunities overseas for sales and profits.” 


e A_ steadily diminishing volume market for 
granite—traditionally sold almost exclusively for 
use as cemetery monuments—led producers in 
Barre, Vt., to get researchers actively working on 
potential new outlets, such as bowling alleys, 
roofing material, pipe, soil conditioners, etc. 


e Brunswick-Balke-Collendar Co., which made 
its initial entry in the business arena with bowl- 
ing and billiards supplies and equipment has 
reached a point in diversification where it is now 
a major factor in aircrafts and missile components, 
medical apparatus and supplies, scientific instru- 
ments, etc. 


These moves add up to product diversification 
—and the new markets which go with them. 

Other companies have taken a different tack. 
They’ve looked at existing markets, selected those 
which show signs of “staying healthy regardless 

” and then investigated the possibility of sell- 
ing specifically to those markets. The products 
involved either are in existence, or else can be 
produced by relatively minor modifications. 

The search for “recession-proof” markets has 
spotlighted one which shows particularly good 
potential for uninterrupted growth, regardless of 
transitory or even long range economic vagaries. 

Continued on page 28 
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KAISER REVAMP 


The marketing approach of Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., has 
been shifted from a product to 
market category set-up. The in- 
dustrial sales management staff of 
the company has been divided into 
four over-all marketing depart- 
ments with respective responsibili- 
ties for: building products manu- 
facturers; industrial products cus- 
tomers; metal container industry, 
and distributors. 


OUTLOOK 


A survey report released last 
month, covering 230 industrial firms 
of all types and sizes, revealed that 
more money will be spent for prod- 
uct research this year by 54% of the 
firms. Also, 60% of the firms will ex- 
pand plant operations this year, with 
3% adding manufacturing space, 
36% buying new equipment, and 
21% doing both. 


PIGGYBACK TO BIRDYBACK 


The world’s first helicopter lift of 
a truck-size container took place 
last November when a truck trailer 
container was lifted from piggyback 
facilities of the New York Central 
Railroad and deposited minutes later 
aboard an ocean freighter under 
way in the Hudson River. This is 
reported to be the first use of air- 
craft to link rail, truck, and sea 
carriers by standardized container- 
ization. 


RADIO TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Vehicular traffic control (VTC) 
authorities throughout the U.S. are 
reporting rising interest in the use 
of electronics as a means of effect- 
ing greater control of vehicular 
road jams. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


That particular market is comprised of food 
manufacturers, processors, and distribution net- 
works. 


Built-in longevity . . A decrease in the volume 
of dollars available for discretionary spending can 
—as history shows—play havoc with the demand 
for cars, appliances, clothing, homes, etc. 

In the case of food purchases, the story is 
different. Discretionary dollars or no, people 
can’t stop eating, and the more people there 
are, the more food will be consumed. The 
steady rise in population has consequently re- 
sulted in a generally correlative rise in personal 
consumption expenditures for food and grocery 
products. 

According to Department of Commerce statis- 
tics, for example, from 1949 through 1959, per- 
sonal consumption expenditures for food and gro- 
cery products rose from $53.5 billion to $79.8 
billion. The future looks even brighter: computed 
on a 1947-1959 growth trend, one industry author- 
ity has projected the annual expenditure to $94 
billion in 1965. 


Industry ingredients . . Vast amounts of new 
plant and equipment are needed constantly by 
those in the food manufacturing industry, to keep 
abreast of increasing demand. 

As indicated previously, there are no indica- 
tions that demand will slacken in the foreseeable 
future—which means plants in the food and 
beverage manufacturing and processing industries 
present an enticing picture of a “stable market” 
for those who can supply its needs. 

An indication of the magnitude of the “needs” 
of the industry is supplied by figures jointly re- 
leased by the Office of Business Economics 
(OBE) of the Department of Commerce, and the 
Securities Exchange Commission. 

According to OBE-SEC data, the consolidated 
capital outlay by food and beverage companies for 
new plant and equipment from 1949 through 
1960 has averaged slightly over $800 million an- 
nually. For the 1l-year period, 1960 topped the 
list, with an estimated $920 million. Lowest dur- 
ing the period was 1955, when total outlays were 
reported at $718 million. 

A major portion of dollars spent for new plant 
and equipment by food manufacturers and proc- 
essors has been spent on increased mechaniza- 
tion and automation. No let-up of this trend is in 
sight. e 
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New products for markets that didn’t exist a few years ago 


Products change. So do markets. Some expand. Others are stable. Yet new —=— 


i +3 Industrial 
ones are born almost daily. With such activity, how can you protect present Equipment ) 


markets and explore new ones? It’s not easy. But many firms consider the News 
pages of Industrial Equipment News as a vital medium to maintain these hacnasidiitiiipcaoeininnel 


marketing goals. : 
IEN, the original product information newspaper, showcases new and [a34] 


improved products to more than 81,000 buyers and specifiers in all industries 

each month. They read IEN for one purpose: Product Information. They 
study it, looking for their current product needs. No marketing 
program is really complete without IEN. 








Our new Market Data File gives you the specifics on its impor- 
tance as a communications tool. It’s yours for the asking. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS veg 


Thomas Publishing Co. © Product Information Headquarters °* 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. “ 
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How industrial ad managers 
earn their pay 


Just what makes up the job of today’s industrial ad manager? How 
_ does he view himself and his work? Here are the answers, in Part 


2 of an exclusive IM research study . 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


déy “Like all other advertising 
men, I have accumulated a bagful of 
notions and convictions about how 
many of the functions performed in 
advertising could be either im- 
proved or eliminated—in favor of 
what I consider more effective 
methods. 

“If I could turn back the clock 

. I would want to go into adver- 
tising again, but as a crusader for 
the elimination of advertising’s ‘sa- 
cred cows.’”’ 

That comment was made by a 
47-year-old, $17,500-per-year ad 
manager. It typifies the apparent 
feelings of many industrial ad man- 


agers involved in IM’s nationwide 
research on the personal and pro- 
fessional characteristics of today’s 
industrial ad manager. (See last 
month’s IM for Part I of this article.) 

Most ad managers admit that their 
present job is primarily administra- 
tive—as indicated by Table A, page 
33. But they would much prefer it 
to be “creative.” 

An undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
with the administrative aspects of 
their jobs was apparent from an- 
swers ad managers supplied to IM’s 
question, “What skills, characteris- 
tics, or special factors have contrib- 
uted most to your advancement?” 

“Being creative,’ was the reply of 
many ad managers—even though 
they classified their own jobs as pri- 


marily “administrative.” This pat- 
tern held relatively consistent re- 
gardless of the ad manager’s income 
bracket or the size of budget he ad- 
ministers. There is, however, an ap- 
parent diminution in the “creative” 
aspects as the ad budget gets larger. 


Keys to success . . “Basic knowl- 
edge of marketing and advertising, 
ability to work long and hard, and 
dogged determination and perser- 
verance,” are the reasons cited by a 
33-year-old, $11,700-per-year ad 
manager as being responsible for 
his professional advancement. 

This ad manager reported a 70- 
hour work week and 40 days of 
travel per year as being “average” 
in his case. This puts him consid- 
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erably higher than the median 50- 
hour work week and average 30 
days per year away from home re- 
ported by the ad managers included 
in Table B (opposite page). 

Other than “hard work,” ad man- 
agers in IM’s survey tended to credit 
their advancement to acquired 
knowledge, their own intelligence, 
“a little luck,” and in some cases, 
aggressive characteristics of various 
types. 

“Aside from an IQ of 130, I sup- 
pose my willingness to start new 
projects and volunteer for work of 
all kinds—to broaden myself—has 
helped much,” is the way a 32-year- 
old New York ad manager put it. 

A 48-year-old ad manager who 
makes just under $19,000 per year 
credited his success to: “Native in- 
telligence coupled with a driving 
nervous energy and a_ certain 
amount of ego which must be satis- 
fied. 

“Complete intolerance of the ‘dis- 
eased’ executives who are suffering 
from ‘I-know-all-about advertis- 
ing,” was the first factor cited by a 
42-year-old Philadelphia ad man- 
ager as a reason he has advanced 
professionally. He also named these 
other factors: “Thorough knowledge 
of all mechanical arts associated 
with advertising; humorless control 
over our ad agency; and, refusal to 
consider other than equal or supe- 
rior knowledge.” 

Based on frequency of mention, 
the following table shows the com- 
ments made most often as reasons 
for the ad manager’s professional 
advancement. 


Job or field knowledge .. 

Getting along with others .. 

Communication ability—oral 
or written 

Imagination 

Hard Work 

Enthusiasm and/or aggres- 
siveness 

Sales ability 

Intelligence and/or high IQ . 

Academic preparation 

Dependability 

Well-rounded personal back- 


.. 6.6% 
. 33.2 


Job ingredients . . “The range of 
work that I do, and with which I 
become actively involved—in the 
fields of marketing, sales, advertis- 
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ing, promotion, etc.—is extremely 
challenging and rewarding from the 
standpoint of accomplishment.” 

That comment, from a 54-year- 
old, $21,000-per-year Indiana ad 
manager fairly well sums up the 
general tenor of remarks made by 
others who answered IM’s question 
about the diversity of their assign- 
ments, and the various “non-adver- 
tising” functions in which they get 
involved. 

Sales promotion is the major 
“non-advertising” activity reported 
by the majority of ad managers, as 
shown in Table D, page 34. 

The vast majority of ad man- 
agers with a sales promotion re- 
sponsibility said they want to keep 
it. In addition, about 3% of those not 
currently charged with the job 
would like to have it in their baili- 
wick. 

Sales promotion is the one major 
area where current job titles don’t 
reflect what is reported to be actual 
current job practice. For example, 
only 30% of IM’s ad managers re- 
ported having the words “sales pro- 
motion” in their title (see Table G, 
page 35), but nearly 83% report that 
they are currently performing in this 
area. 

Various comments written on the 
survey questionnaires shed light on 
probable reasons why this situation 
exists. In most cases, however, it 
seems to boil down to this: there is 
no unanimity on a “definition” of 
precisely what “sales promotion” is; 
no specific, universally-accepted 
benchmark of where “sales promo- 
tion” starts and “advertising” stops 
—or vice versa. 

Different ad managers—and their 
top management—have different 
ideas of what “advertising” is and 
what “sales promotion” is, and 
where the two are interrelated. 
However, management fully expects 
sales promotion functions to be per- 
formed—whether the functions are 
specifically labeled “sales promo- 
tion” or not. Consequently, ad man- 
agers are given the responsibility, 
but not necessarily the correlative 
title. 

Among ad managers themselves, 
the differences of opinion as to what 
constitutes “advertising’—as op- 
posed to “non-advertising” func- 
tions—showed up most clearly in an- 
swers to the question, “In addition 


to your company’s ad program, what 
other functions or departments do 
you manage?” Here are some of the 
answers: 

“Exhibits and trade shows” was 
the item reported most frequently 
by ad managers who listed any 
“non-advertising” function they are 
currently .performing. Catalogs, di- 
rect mail, and house organs were 
other items frequently mentioned 
as “non-advertising” functions as- 
signed to the company advertising 
department. 

Mention of these items as “non- 
advertising” functions illustrates the 
lack of agreement—among practi- 
tioners—as to what is or is not “ad- 
vertising.” Each of the four items 
mentioned above happen to be ma- 
jor budget categories in the 13- 
category “industrial advertising 
budget” outline established many 
years ago by the Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers. 

Here is an alphabetical list of ad- 
ditional functions and/or depart- 
ments reported by industrial ad 
managers as those for which they 
are responsible in their respective 
organizations. 


Application engi- service manuals 
neering technical publica- 
Christmas gifts tions 
Community relations Merchandising 
Company library Order processing 
Company mail de- Packaging 
partment Patents 
Corporate ass‘n Personnel manage- 
memberships ment and recruiting 
Corporate charity Photo department 
drives Printing department 
Corporate contribu- Product department 
tions Product planning 
Corporate integrated Product testing 
design programming Publicity 
Corporate printing Sales accounting 
buying Sales analysis 
Corporate stockholder Sales correspondence 
relations Sales engineering 
Copyrights Sales literature 
Financial relations Sales meetings 
Inquiry servicing Sales planning 
Literature Sales servicing 
annual reports Sales supply service 
employe communi- Sales training 
cations Technical writing 
house organs Technical papers 
instruction books (preparation) 
price sheets Trademarks 


Participation . . In IM’s last ad 
manager survey (1957), the rela- 
tionship between ad managers and 
other company departments was 
spelled out in terms of their fre- 
quency of contact with various com- 
pany executives. 

On a comparable basis, today’s ad 
manager apparently has more con- 
tact, more frequently, with other 
executives than he did in 1957. Ac- 





cording to comments on the survey 
questionnaires, he also has more 
“voice” in company operations 
which affect his own department’s 
activities. Table D, page 34 adds 
further evidence to this trend. 

Among the 34.6% of the ad man- 
agers who reported being involved 
in “product planning,” a number of 
them spelled out their activities in 
sufficient detail to indicate that their 
participation in this function is con- 
siderably more than “passive.” Sev- 
eral ad managers, for example, were 
charged with the direct responsibil- 
ity to make product recommenda- 
tions, based on formalized “market 
evaluations.” 

Conversely, ad managers’ partici- 
pation in research and development 
activities generally were reported to 
be more in the category of “observ- 
er,” instead of in the role of origina- 
tor or contributor. However, the fact 
that some ad managers are now in- 
cluded in R&D activities conceiv- 
ably could be construed as a sign 
that their companies are leaning 
further in the direction of the “total 
marketing concept.” 

As a group, ad managers are par- 
ticipating in “outside” activities 
which are intended to enhance their 
professional skills and over-all value 
to their companies. Membership in 
trade—and other types of—associ- 
ations are relatively standard among 
today’s ad managers, as shown in 
Table E, page 34. 

“Extra curricular activities—both 
professional and community,” were 
given as reasons for his advance- 
ment, by a $20,000-per-year, 57- 
year-old New Jersey ad manager. 
A 47-year-old Wisconsin ad man- 
ager phrased his comments on trade 
association membership this way: “I 
keep abreast of the times by par- 
ticipation or attendance at every 
conference or meeting where the 
subject matter is vital to my job or 
company.” 


Career patterns . . Even among 
ad managers who “like the job and 
wouldn’t change” there seems to be 
a feeling—indicated in Table F, page 
34, that their companies don’t fully 
appreciate them. Despite this, the 
majority of survey respondents in- 
dicated that in their own long-range 
career interests, they—as one man 
put it—“intend to keep trying to 


AD MANAGER 
INCOME GROUP 
292 reporting (in thousands) 


PRIMARILY 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRIMARILY 
CREATIVE 


. ADMIN. 
V2 CREATIVE 





Under $10.0 
$10.0 — $10.9 
$11.0 — $11.9 
$12.0 — $12.9 
$13.0 — $13.9 
$14.0 — $14.9 
$15.0 and over 


PER CENT OF TOTAL 


COMPANY BUDGET SIZE 
286 reporting (in thousands) 


56.8% 
58.4 
65.8 
72.7 
66.6 
81.3 
65.2 
62.3% 


34.4%, 
27.8 
22.8 
9.1 
16.7 
6.2 
17.4 
25.3% 








8.8% 
13.8 
11.4 
18.2 
16.7 
12.5 
17.4 
12.4% 








Under 5. 0 
$10—$ 49 
$50—$ 99 
$100 — $ 199 
$200 — $ 299 
$300 — $ 399 
$400 — $ 499 
$500 — $ 999 

$1,000 


over 


0.0% 
60.7 
42.3 
62.3 
55.6 
60.6 
81.3 
89.3 
81.8 


PER CENT OF TOTAL 62.2% 


AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK | 








DAYS AWAY FROM HOME 
OVERNIGHT PER YEAR 


~ LOW 


~ T AVERAGE | 


~ TOP | 








More than 66 hours 
61 — 65 hours 
56 — 60 hours 
51 — 55 hours 
46 — 50 hours 
41 — 45 hours 
36 — 40 hours 
30 — 35 hours 


TOTAL NOW SUPERVISING 
Prefer NOT to supervise 
Want to keep supervisor 


| MARKET 
| RSCH. 


RELATIONS 


-wWwn-- OA OU 





PUBLIC 


38 
21 
30 
28 
25 
24 
18 
58 


120 
50 
100 
100 
120 
90 
36 
100 





INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 





29.5% 
1.0 
28.5 


68.9% 
2.6 
66.3 


8.0% 
1.3 
6.7 








TOTAL NOT SUPERVISING 
Would like to supervise 
Satisfied not to supervise 





70.5% 
13.1 
57.4 





j 


| 


36.1% 
4.5 
26.6 








92.0%, 
2.2 
89.8 
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BOARD OR COMMITTEE 


PER CENT 
OF TOTAL 





COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Market research 
Public relations 
Sales promotion 
Industrial relations 


Other 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Board of Directors 
Marketing 
Product planning 
Research & development 
Sales 


Other 





(291 reporting) * 


(246 reporting)* 


*"'Chairmen" are not included in “membership” data. 


31.6% 

73.9 

88.7 
8.6 
6.5 


3.3% 
73.2 
34.6 
13.0 
73.6 

6.5 











make them into believers.” 

The title “advertising manager” is 
by far still the most commonly used 
designation for the executive who 
heads an industrial company’s ad- 
vertising activities, as shown in 
Table G, page 35. “Sales promotion” 
is creeping in, however, and show- 
ing up in more and more companies 
as part of the job title carried by 
the senior ad executive. 

Management apparently considers 
titles to be significant and descrip- 
tive. This is indicated by the fact 
that titles seem to bear a relation- 
ship to several factors—such as 
company size, and the income of the 
individual. 

For example, the respondents 
carrying the title “advertising di- 
rector”—as opposed to “manager”— 
reported the highest median salary. 
Also, the title “director” showed up 
in companies at the extremes of size 
categories—either very large com- 


Per Cent | % Serving 


in Group | As Officers 


Professional 66.8%, 26.5%, 
Industrial 30.4 28.1 
Fraternal 28.8 15.4 
Religious 22.5 60.6 
Social 31.3 10.1 
Other 26.3 56.6 


Type of 
Association 














panies or very small companies. 

Answers to the question, “What 
was your previous title?” provided 
information on the typical routes 
which lead to a company’s top ad- 
vertising billet. 

Exclusive of an “all other” cate- 
gory, the main path to top berth is 
still via the “assistant” route. Rank- 
ing next in frequency is experience 
as ad manager of another company. 
Advertising agencies account for the 
third major stepping stone. 

Among ad managers who arrived 
at their present position from non- 
advertising functions—either with 
their present or a different company 
—sales activities of some type were 
the most frequently reported back- 
ground. Those with a sales back- 
ground showed a slight edge over 
others in moving directly into a 
“manager” role rather than first 
serving as an assistant. 

Future promotions also seem to 


PER CENT 


bear a relationship to the sales func- 
tion, based on answers supplied to 
the question, “What is the title of 
your boss?” A total of nearly 39% 
of the ad managers reported a com- 
pany sales executive as their boss. 
Vice-presidents in charge of sales 
were reported by 17.6%, while an- 
other 21.1% of the ad managers re- 
port directly to the company sales 
manager. 

Indications are that ad managers 
are one step removed from a vice- 
presidency in many cases—because 
more than 41% reported a company 
vice-president as their immediate 
boss. 

Company presidents are the boss 
of nearly 16% of the ad managers 
in IM’s survey. In size, the com- 
panies of these ad managers ranged 
in annual sales volume from a low 
of $500,000 to a high of $102 million, 
with the median volume for this 
group being $8 million. 


Promotion patterns .. Those now 
performing the function don’t seem 
to consider advertising management 
to be a “terminal assignment”— 
either with their present or with a 
different company. 

Sales management and marketing 
management ended in almost a dead 
heat, percentagewise, as the next— 
and preferred—rung on the ad man- 
ager’s promotion ladder. (See Table 
H, page 35). However, response to 
IM’s question about future job title 
indicated that many ad managers 
have a feeling which might be 
termed “professional uncertainty” 
concerning their future promotion 
route. For example, as shown in 
Table H, more than 27% of the ad 
managers responded with “uncer- 
tain” when asked to specify what 
their next job title would be. 


HOW AD MANAGERS 
CLASSIFY THEIR JOB 





RATING 


REPORTING |ADMINISTRATIVE |CREATIVE 





Outstanding 7.4%, 
Excellent 22.6 
Good 38.7 
Fair 21.9 
Poor 9.4 











8.7% 73.9%, 
24.3 52.9 
20.8 65.8 
30.9 60.3 
44.8 51.7 
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PER CENT 
REPORTING 


TOTAL INCOME 





MEDIAN 


TOP 





ADMAN'S PRESENT TITLE (312 reporting) 


Advertising manager 51.9%, 
Ad & sales promotion manager 30.1 
Ad & public relations manager 74 
Advertising director 2.6 
Ad manager & “other 8.0 


ADMAN'S PREVIOUS TITLE (291 reporting) 


Assistant advertising manager 17.2% 
Ad manager—different company 6.9 
Ad agency account man 4.8 
Sales promotion manager 2.4 
All other titles 68.7 


TITLE OF ADMAN'S BOSS (313 reporting) 
President 15.7% 
Vice-president 41.2 

Marketing (6.7) 
Sales (17.6) 
Other (16.9) 
Sales manager 21.1 
Marketing manager 10.2 
All other titles 11.8 


$ 9,700 
10,200 
13,350 
13,500 
11,600 


$ 9,000 
11,125 
11,000 
11,600 
11,250 


$ 10,500 
9,750 
(11,650) 
(10,200) 
( 9,500) 
9,650 
11,000 
9,600 








$ 30,000 
23,000 
22,000 
29,000 
23,000 


$ 22,000 
22,500 
20,000 

16,000 
29,000 


$ 29,000 
22,500 
(22,000) 
(21,625) 
(22,500) 
14,000 
21,000 
30,000 





PER CENT 
OF TOTAL 


. 15.8% 


ASSIGNMENT 
IF PROMOTED 





Sales management . 
Marketing director 
and/or manager ................... 14.2 
Vice-presidency 14.2 
Advertising 
Marketing 
Advertising & 
public relations 
Other ....... 
Non-existing title 
and/or position 
Advertising director 
Advertising & sales 
promotion director .... 
Advertising & public 
relations director .... 
No change in title _.. 
Other titles and/or 
assignments... 
Uncertain 
"Don't know" . 
"No place to go” 
No answer 














“No apparent pattern. Could be 
any of a number of different titles— 
most of which do not now exist,” 
was the answer given by one 46- 
year-old ad manager with a $12,- 
000 yearly income. A Virginia ad 
manager, age 53, put it this way: 
“Industrial advertising is one good 
and necessary step on the way to a 
higher marketing—or industrial 
management position.” 

From the opposite camp, however, 
another 53-year-old ad manager 


tops in job changes. The answers 
showed that if an ad manager stays 
with his company more than two 
years, he’s likely to stay for at least 
four. Once he starts his fifth year 
with the same company, he’s not 
likely to move elsewhere until at 
least his seventh year. 

This company-change pattern is 
further substantiated by Table J, 
which shows that the majority of ad 
managers joined their present com- 
pany at one of two ages—28 or 32. 


Getting personal . . To find out 
what industrial ad managers do 
when they’re not working, IM asked 
them to list their major forms of 
recreation. Table K, page 36, shows 
the activities reported most fre- 
quently. 

Indications are that a lot of ad 


making over $15,500 per year wished 
his promotion would put him “on 
the sales side” of his company be- 
cause, “Over the years, salesmen are 
far ahead financially of the adver- 
tising people. And don’t forget, they 
have less pressure on them than the 


ad people have.” 


PER CENT 
IN GROUP 


5.4% 


AGE GROUP 





20 years or less .... 


TIME WITH 21 or 22 years . : 4.1 
PRESENT COMPANY PER CENT 23 or 24 years .... mito 
2 years or less ; ‘ NE RO JOUIE oa A 
Critical years . . Tables I and J, 3 or 4 years J Br OF 26: Yous: . cs 9.8 
at right, show the “critical years” in 5 or 6 years . 5 29 or a YOAPS nnneeeeenenneeererenne 9.8 
the industrial ad managers’ lives— £19 B yom j BP I TO enews TON 

9 or 10 years : 33 Pe PONS cee. 
both from a company tenure stand- 

: : I! or 12 years m 35 pe WON es ea ae 
point and on the basis of their own 1. oe. 86 panes ut ead. 
age. 15 to 20 years ‘ 39 or 40 years ........... 5 es 

Detailed analysis of answers to 21 to 25 years : 41 - 45 years . Se. 
the question “How long have you 26 to 30 years x 46s 60 -yoars” ..... 28 
been with your present company?” More than 30 years Rh” eens ee amar, Ee 
shows the third and fifth years to be 
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ACTIVITY PER CENT 


ACTIVITY 


PER CENT 





Home improvement 41.3% 
Woodworking/shop work .... 35.9 
Traveling 22.8 
Theater-going 22.1 
Creative writing 16.1 
Boating/sailing mise WOR 
ns 15.8 
Camping/hiking 15.1 
Skiing _.. ina ae 
Spectator sports 12.8 
Hunting 11.4 
Music [listen/perform/hi fi) . 10.4 





Art/painting _........... 


Family activities ....... 
Church/religious work .... 


Gardening/yard work 
Photography -_. 
Fishing 


ce, TEN eo 


Bowling 

et See 
Youth/civic work . 
All other . 


9.4 
9.4 
9.1 
8.1 
8.1 
7.4 
7.0 
5.7 
5.4 
5.4 
2.7 
7.0 








PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Age = 
Number of children 
Educational level 
Field of study 
Favorite recreation... 
Home valuation 
Car ownership... 


YEARLY INCOME (median figures) 


Base salary eae 

Bonus (38.3% get one) 

Profit-sharing (25.2% receive) 

Other compensation (9.7% receive) 
MEDIAN TOTAL INCOME 

Months since last pay raise 

Amount of last pay raise 


THE COMPANY HE WORKS FOR 


Number of employes 

Gross sales 

1961 ad budget 

Size of city where located....... 

Ad manager's years with company 
Adman's years in present job 
Adman's previous title 

Adman's position in co. hierarchy 


JOB CHARACTERISTICS 


Hours worked per week 


Type of work aie 
Persons supervised directly... 


Boss's title 


Future job, if promoted 





Travel days, away from home, per year 


Non-advertising function most often managed... 


.38 
2 


College graduate 


Journalism 


Home improvement 


$22,750 


| car, less than 2 yrs. old 


$ 9,600 
.$750 
$1,000 
$575 
$10,200 
10 

$600 


750- 1,000 
$12 million 
$175,000 
300,000 

a 

4 


Assistant ad mgr. 


No. 3 


..50 
ae 


Primarily administrative 
eek 
....Resigned 
Sales manager 
...Sales promotion 


What happened to ad manager's predecessor... 


"Uncertain" 
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managers have home workshops— 
because this ranked high on the list 
of leisure-time activities. Along the 
same lines, nearly 8% of the ad 
managers reported boat ownership 
—either sailboat or motorboat, and 
three ad managers own their own 
airplane. 


The compleat ad manager . . 
Table L (below, left) statistically 
profiles IM’s “typical” industrial ad 
manager. No single individual in the 
survey fits the outline precisely. 
Rather, the data in the table repre- 
sent median figures compiled from 
all questionnaires returned. 

Table L and other data through- 
out both installments of this article 
—indicates that the industrial ad 
manager has a distinct personality, 
which differs in many respects from 
the personality of other industrial 
executives. It’s major characteristic 
seems to be catholicity—in skills, 
interests, capabilities, and desires. 

These comments, from a 53-year- 
old ad manager with a $20,000 sal- 
ary, illustrate the point. Here are 
factors he cited as contributing to 
his advancement, plus his feelings 
about the field of industrial adver- 
tising. 

“A love of writing; an intense 
curiosity about the universe, our 
planet, and its inhabitants; a sense 
of urgency in helping to create; a 
restlessness with routine; a dissatis- 
faction with today, coupled with the 
desire to make tomorrow better. 

“In a more specific sense, I was 
born with some talent for writing 
and, perhaps, have a decent intel- 
ligence. 

“But no advertising manager’s job 
of self-education is ever done. This 
is a ceaseless task—and a thrilling, 
exciting, zestful one. I like my work 
and will continue to do so as long as 
it promises a creative outlet for me. 
And I wouldn’t trade jobs with any- 
one! 

“Since our company provides such 
an excellent creative climate, I con- 
sider myself lucky. I would remain 
in industrial advertising—if I could 
be associated with a company like 
ours. 

“But, my personal interests are so 
varied that I probably would have 
been equally happy as: a journalism 
school professor; trade paper editor; 
or, pr consultant.” a 





Why don’t industrial buyers 
say what they mean? 


Here’s an exaggerated dramatization 
of the difference between what PA’s 


say and mean.. 


dep The prospect says your product is great; 
he says his company could improve quality and 
cut costs if it used your product; he says that he 
is “definitely interested” . . . So what’s holding 
up the order? 

According to Dr. Robert Shoaf, motivation re- 
search consultant and professor of marketing at 
New York University, a great many potential in- 
dustrial sales are unreasonably delayed—and oc- 
casionally not consummated—because of “emo- 
tional blocks” on the part of the purchasing ex- 
ecutive. 

Dr. Shoaf said that a study he conducted for 
Penton Publishing Co.’s Steel revealed five major 
“emotional resistances”: vanity, indifference, in- 
ertia, fear and procrastination. 

To dramatize these five resistances, Steel, 
headquartered in Cleveland, commissioned Fox 
Video Productions to prepare a humorous, 15- 
minute film, which it showed at “marketing work- 


shops” in Cleveland, Chicago and New York. Star 
of the film was popular comic Jonathan Winters. 
The photos and captions on this and the follow- 
ing two pages are from the film. 


A solution .. At the completion of the film, 
Howard G. Sawyer, vice-president of Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, told those who at- 
tended the marketing workshops how advertis- 
ing can be used to overcome the five resistances. 
Mr. Sawyer pointed out that advertising can: 


1. Tell the purchasing executive that a product 
is available and spell out its various attributes. 


2. Show the product in a relationship which is 
recognizable to the prospect, through case his- 
tories, etc. 

3. Convince the prospect that he and his com- 
pany would be better off with the product. 


4. Give the purchasing agent assurance, show 
him that his decision to buy is the right one, 
through testimonials, proof of performance, etc. 
5S. Give the purchasing executive a sense of ur- 
gency, by telling him of the money and sales he 
is losing by not owning the product. * 





Vanity . . A purchasing executive may tell a 
salesman that he has all the information on a 
product that he needs, when actually he knows 
little or nothing about the product’s specific at- 
tributes. He doesn’t wish to appear uninformed. 
Here Winters (as the purchasing agent) drama- 


WINTERS: Oh yes, boy. GL-711. By George, that’s a 
damn good lathe. Yes, sir. There are a few intangibles 
about it, though — few things I'd like to take a look at. 
Why don’t you give me a call next week? You know 
how it is, gotta explain the parts to the boss. But the 
way | see it, the GL-711 lathe is going to set this market 
ahoppin’. Yes, sir! Damn good design. 


tizes the difference between what a buyer says he 
knows and what he really knows. The salesman, 
in completing his sales pitch, has just said, “Yes, 
Mr. Bindlestiff, you'll never see a better deal than 
the one my company is offering on the GL-711 
lathe.” 


WINTERS: (After salesman has gone) Now what the 
hell is a GL-711 lathe? These salesmen come on pretty 
strong — I’m not gonna let ‘em know | don’t even 
dig the machine. Got through it all right, though. Played 
it by ear — he never knew the diff’. It’s not my fault 
that nobody keeps me informed around here. One old 
issue of Popular Mechanics in the lobby, and that’s it! 
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Indifference . . The prospect may have little or 
no personal identification with the product in 
question. He isn’t convinced that the product 
would be beneficial to his company. He’s simply 
not that interested. The lathe salesman, on his 
second call on Mr. Bindlestiff, has just finished 
saying, “I really hope we can come to terms on 


WINTERS: (Ruffles through pages of report on desk) 
No, no. | know all about the product — got the facts 
on file. But you see, I’m under pressure. Got quite a few 
problems more important at this time. I’ll see what | 
can do though. Get to work on it as soon as | can. 


Inertia The purchasing agent may desire to 
keep things as they are, to “play it safe.” He 
realizes that a major decision carries with it a 
commensurate amount of responsibility. He also 
knows of the inherent safety in the status quo. 
Here the lathe salesman, on his third call, has 
said, “My boss tells me that we’re in a position to 


WINTERS: Well now, boy, — slow down, slow down! 
These things take time. You see, we got some definite 
procedures around here. Certain ways to do things. But 
I’m interested, boy — I’m interested. Now you just take 
an ounce of old-fashioned patience, and we'll see what 
happens. This is a very tight organization, you know, — 
but once we make up our minds about something, we 
don’t change. Yes siree — you can count on that! 
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this. Are you sure I’ve given you sufficient in- 
formation on the GL-711. Are there any ques- 
tions that I haven’t answered? Is there anything 
more you need? I’m sure your company would 
benefit by purchasing a GL-711. As a matter of 
fact, you need this lathe if you’re to keep ahead 
of competition.” 


fo 


WINTERS: (Checking golf swing — he’s even indifferent 
to sexy secretary) If | can just get past that trap on the 
seventh tomorrow, | might possibly break par. Wish 
these salesmen wouldn’t tie up my time. So they’re 
peddling a new gadget. I’m supposed to stop everything? 


move fast on this order, Mr. Bindlestiff. All we 
need is your okay and we can get the order into 
the works. I repeat, we’re in a position to move 
fast. How about it? Can we do business? The 
sooner you get the GL-711 working for you, the 
sooner you can cut costs and boost production 
efficiency.” 


WINTERS: (After salesman has gone) That little gadget 
he was sellin’ looked pretty good. Course there’s no sense 
changin’ just for the sake of change. The tried and the 
true will see us through, right? Tell you what we can do 
about that machine. We'll just wait a spell ‘til they get 
the bugs out — always some bugs in them new things. 
And if we buy somethin’ too soon, we’ll have nobody to 
blame but ourselves! 





Fear .. The PA may be afraid of making a mis- 
take which would jeopardize his position in his 


WINTERS: (Jumps) Decision? Oh yes — well, fella, I’m 
interested. But first | want to discuss it with my produc- 
tion staff. Let a few of the engineers look into it. Then 
there’s a production sub-staff meeting next week. Want 
to get a few opinions from that group. The reason | say 
that —— couple of them been here 30 years. Then there’s 
Furbish and Johnson to consider. Want to get all the 
executive people in on it. Then there’s the chief fore- 
man — some of the union heads. Ah. . . why don’t you 
call me next week. 


Procrastination . . All purchasing agents suffer, 
to some degree or another, from that trait which 
keeps us from doing what we have already decided 
to do. We all put things off until tomorrow; and 
the purchasing agent is no exception. Here the 
lathe salesman, on his fifth call on Mr. Bindlestiff, 
has said, “And so I was wondering how soon you 


WINTERS: Well now, that sounds good, boy. Sounds real 
good. Like that machine, that fine, well engineered, GL- 
711 — really do. But we’re awful busy around here. 
Well, you can see that yourself — right? Look at all 
these orders | have to check. Tell you what | can do — 
just let me take care of some of these rush jobs and I'll 
call you next week. SALESMAN: Well, ah... WINTERS: 
Busy, busy, busy. You understand. 


company. Here the salesman has asked Winters 
if he has made a decision. 


WINTERS: Whew! Came pretty close that time. Almost 
had to make a decision — alone! Not me! I’m not 
gonna okay an expenditure for that much money. I’m 
not gonna stick my neck out. Very easy to make a mis- 
take in this kind of work. Not a teeny, weeny little error 
in judgment, but a gigantic $2 million goof! And once it 
gets around the trade that you made some bum pur- 
chases — you've had it! Boss doesn’t invite you to make 
a foursome at the club. Even your secretary gives you 
the old smirk. No siree — I’m not going out on a limb! 


could come to a decision on this. I’m sure you 
agree that the GL-711 would be a big help to your 
company. I had a call from my boss again this 
morning and he said we could definitely assure you 
delivery in three weeks if you get your order in by 
the first of the month. So what do you say? Can 
we do business?” 


WINTERS: (Starts ruffling papers on desk. Just mov- 
ing them from pile to pile.) Take care of that first thing 
tomorrow. That can wait a little while. Get those out 
of the way this afternoon. (Phone rings) Charlie — how 
the hell are you?!! You sound a little hungover. Been 
juicin’ it up? Down the street, huh? What’s she look 
like? Really great, huh? You old dog. No — nothin’ 
pressing here. Sure — be there in ten minutes! 
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Short term forecast . . For near future forecasts, such as 
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historical view (left side of graph) and a more detailed 
recent history of an economic series. 





10-step plan for forecasting 
an industrial market 


Here’s a proven technique for fore- 
casting the industrial durable goods 


markets... 


By Wayne Rash ® Marketing Research Specialist 
Direct Current Motor & Generator Department 
General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


gp The need to plan ahead forces every busi- 
ness to forecast its sales. A forecast of the mar- 
ket for the products it offers is prerequisite to a 
sales forecast for the business. This article out- 
lines'a proven technique for forecasting the mar- 
ket for capital equipment. 

Forecasting is not crystal-gazing. In the past 20 
years the art of forecasting has approached the 


t 
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stature of a science through the pooling of tech- 
niques and knowledge from the fields of mathemat- 
ics, economics, and engineering. The market fore- 
cast presented to management as reference for a 
sales forecast should, and can be, based on a 
logical and orderly procedure, which will result in 
a market forecast with a high degree of accuracy. 

In durable good markets the degree of accuracy 
attainable through the use of scientific forecast- 
ing techniques will vary with economic conditions 
and the market being forecast. For example, the 
machine tool industry is subject to wide fluctua- 
tions; it is an important market for certain prod- 
ucts; and it is an extremely sensitive barometer 
of business conditions in selected segments of the 
economy. The machine tool market is affected by 
ultimate consumer demand, national tax and de- 
fense policy, interest rates, productive capacity 
and other factors. With economic conditions such 





as those during 1958 and 1959, a forecast of the 
market value for the next year could have been 
expected to be within 5% of actual. However, in 
1957 the economic forecast for 1958 presented such 
an unusually sharp drop that an accuracy of 10% 
to 15% in a forecast of the 1958 machine tool 
market would have been good. Fortunately, the 
range of accuracy of most market forecasts can 
and should be stated in advance. Knowledge of 
the probable accuracy of the market forecast is 
an advantage in planning the following year’s 
operations. 


Short- vs. long-range forecasts. . In the capital 
goods industries orders may be received long be- 
fore shipments, i.e., sales, are made. Market fore- 
casts may be prepared for either orders or sales 
billed and for either short or long periods of time. 
For either a long- or short-term forecast the in- 
formation required, procedures followed, tech- 
niques used and resources required are the same. 
However, a short-term forecast is not the same 
as the first 10% or 15% of a long-term forecast. 
For example, a factor such as the timing of labor 
contracts to be negotiated may be of great impor- 
tance in a short-term forecast; while in the prep- 
aration of a long term forecast the timing of 
these contracts may have little, if any, importance. 
In any event, a forecast prepared on a scientific 
basis will list and weigh the significant factors in- 
fluencing the forecast. 

A market forecast can be a more valuable tool 
for business planning when the executive using it 
is somewhat familiar with its preparation. The 
following outline will familiarize the marketing 
executive with the elements of an effective method 
of preparing a market forecast for capital goods 
products. 


1. All available internal historical data pertaining 
to sales should be collected. Records are most 
often kept in terms of dollars. As a result, changes 
in purchasing power of the dollar must be fac- 
tored into records in order to reflect sales or or- 
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ders in their true relation from year to year. If 
internal price indexes cannot be obtained, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes wholesale 
price indexes which may be helpful. 


2. The historical data should be segregated into 
groupings of products for which individual mar- 
ket forecasts are to be made. 


3. The product data should be classified into the 
most meaningful categories—that is, using, or pur- 
chasing industry, geographic areas or other de- 
finable classifications. These data will be com- 
pared with industry and economic data developed 
as other elements of the method. 


4. The product for which the forecast is being 
prepared should be identified by its Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) code. This is a 
classification system established by the Bureau of 
Census which classifies all manufacturing ‘n 
21 major industries. 


5. All available data on the total sales of the in- 
dustry in which the product is classified should be 
secured. These data may be available from a 
trade association, the Department of Commerce, 
the Bureau of the Census, or a research agency. 
These data should be expressed and classified in 
the same manner as the internal product data. 


6. All available data pertaining to the segments 
of the economy served by the products’ industry 
should be secured. These data should be expressed 
and classified in a manner which will permit com- 
parison with the internal and industry product 
data. 


7. Sales and engineering personnel associated 
with the product for which the forecast is being 
made should be consulted. 


8. All data should be expressed in absolute values 
and plotted on graph paper. It is desirable to plot 
the data on both arithmetic (Fig. 2, p. 42) and 
semi-logarithmic graph paper (Fig. 3, p. 42). 
Semi-logarithmic graphs give a visual appearance 
of narrowing the fluctuations near the top of the 
log scale. This characteristic of semi-logarithmic 
graphs may be desirable for long range forecasts, 
but may be misleading when used in connection 
with a short range forecast. 


9. The trend line of the product market should 
be calculated. Both the trend line and the span of 
excursion should be drawn on the graph exhibit- 
ing the market’s historical behavior (Figure 4). 
The trend line is the line of central tendency and 
the span of excursion is the amount which the 
market has varied from the trend line in the past. 


10. Leading indicators should be sought. These 
are data representing an economic segment, or a 
market for some other product, which, in the past, 
has reflected a movement some period prior to the 
movement of the product market being forecast. 
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Two ways to do it . . Figure 2 (above) shows the first step shown in Figure 2. Its primary value in this form (on 
generally taken in graphically developing the ‘span of semi-logarithmic graph paper) is in preparing long term 


excursion’’ of a market—to graph the basic series under forecasts, because minor fluctuations are minimized, and 
consideration. Figure 3 represents the same series as that growth rates as a percentage are readily calculated. 
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End result . . This graph shows the “’span of excursion’’ 


(ignoring wartime peaks which would distort the picture), 


Analysis . . After the usable data has been 
selected and measured statistically, the product 
history, product market, and usable indicators 
should be compared graphically. The trend, span 
of excursion, and history of each should be plotted. 
The trend and span of excursion should be ex- 
tended for the period of time covered by the fore- 
cast. 

If a leading indicator for a product market 
which meets the requirements given above has 
been found, a market forecast with a higher de- 
gree of accuracy may be prepared. The market 
forecast based on such an indicator should be 
plotted and examined for reasonableness. If fore- 
casts of a major economic series must be used as 
a leading indicator for a product market, the same 
procedure should be followed as though a true 
leading indicator had been found—but with one 
additional precautionary step. The individual pre- 
paring the product market forecast should fore- 
cast the major economic series privately before 
turning to forecasts prepared by others. This step 
improves his objectivity by requiring careful 
analysis of factors affecting the market for the 
specific product under consideration. 

A private forecast of an economic segment is 
worth the additional efforts entailed in preparing 
a market forecast. Nearly always, published fore- 
casts are seasonally adjusted, and are for general 
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the trend line, and the zone of probability, which indi- 


cates at a glance whether the forecast is reasonable. 


economic segments which include several seg- 
ments of the economy in addition to those pertain- 
ing to a specific product. Remember that this fore- 
cast of an economic series is made to provide a 
reference for the market forecast. The forecast of 
the major economic series, in itself, is not the pri- 
mary objective. 

The private forecast of an economic series pre- 
pared as a market forecast aid should be compared 
with forecasts of the same series made by others. 
These may be found in many business publica- 
tions. Product markets should be derived from 
both the private and published forecasts by statis- 
tical or graphic methods. These product market 
forecasts should be plotted within the framework 
of the product market trend line and span of ex- 
cursion. Each of these forecasts should be con- 
sidered for its logical projection of current trends 
within the product market, and the most logical 
selected. The finished forecast (Figure 4) should 
show the most probable level of business as a 
zone of probability (This is the probable degree 
of accuracy mentioned earlier) within the span 
of excursion and with reference to the trend line. 

The steps outlined will make it possible to con- 
struct a graphic or mathematical model of the 
market which sharply reduces the number of 
subjective estimates required. The result will be 
more accurate sales forecasting and better results 
from business plans. ® 
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Jet age product gets 
appropriate introduction 


Four companies cooperate to promote and demonstrate a unique industrial 
installation (located in Possum Trot, Ky.) to editors and business leaders 
who see the whole thing from vantage points in Washington, New York, Chi- 


cago and Los Angeles . . 


dgéy The problem: How can four companies 
jointly introduce and demonstrate to 1,000 persons 
a new industrial installation located in Possum 
Trot, a hamlet deep in southern Kentucky? 

The solution: bring the Possum Trot installation 
to the 1,000 persons via closed-circuit tv hookups 
in five major cities. 

Here are the details on this unusual industrial 
“new product” introduction: 

The four companies involved are the Cooper 
Bessemer Corp., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, the 
Columbia Gas System, and Columbia Gulf Trans- 
mission Co., a subsidiary of Columbia Gas. The 
installation consists of a power unit, of Cooper- 
Bessemer design and manufacture, composed of a 
Pratt & Whitney J-57 jet engine, which supplies 
heat energy to a new type of free gas turbine 
which in turn powers a centrifugal compressor 
pumping natural gas in the Possum Trot pipeline 
station of Columbia Gulf Transmission Co. The 
entire unit is known as the Cooper-Bessemer RT- 
248. 

To the four companies, RT-248 offered intrigu- 
ing promotional possibilities—and at the same 
time, formidable obstacles. 


Headache list . . Heading the headache list was 
the geographical isolation of Possum Trot, deep in 
southern Kentucky. It would have been folly to 
hold a junket of editors and business men to 
watch the first day of operation, scheduled for 
mid-November. Even if they were willing to go, 
there are no hotels or restaurants and precious 


In Washington . . Newscaster Ron Cochran begins live 
portion of press conference before audience of editors, 
business leaders and government officials in Washington. 
The program went to three other cities via closed circuit 
tv. Mr. Cochran also narrated film shown as part of 
press conference. 
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few roads in the area. 

Another problem was coordination of publicity 
efforts, because four companies were involved 
and each would have different promotional ob- 
jectives in mind. 

Cooper-Bessemer, as the designer and manu- 
facturer of this precedent-shattering unit, hoped 
to use the promotion to both strengthen its mar- 
ket for the new unit in the oil and gas industry, 
and to suggest its application to other industrial 
markets. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft was hoping to develop 
a strong industrial market for its J-57 jet engine, 
which today powers many commercial and mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Columbia Gas and Columbia Gulf regarded the 
new power unit as an important victory in their 
constant battle to hold the line on costs and create 
better service facilities. 


Getting organized .. A client-agency team 


In Chicago (left), an editor stands to 
ask a question of the panel in that city. (Note special 
television projection equipment in the center of the 


Moving west . . 





In New York . . W. J. 
Closs (2nd from right), of 
Pratt & Whitney, an- 
swers question at New 
York meeting. Other men 
are from the three other 
companies. Each of the 
four cities had its panel 
of experts to answer 
questions after televised 
portion of the press con- 
ference ended. 





headed by Robert S. Warren, advertising and pr 
director of Cooper-Bessemer, and William N. Troy, 
a pr account executive with Griswold-Eshleman, 
Cleveland, Cooper-Bessemer’s agency, tackled the 
problem. Two basic decisions were made: 


1. It would be impossible to bring editors to Pos- 
sum Trot. Possum Trot must be brought to them. 


2. The introduction of a unique product should 
have a unique presentation. 


Closed circuit television offered a simple, yet 
effective solution. Working with TelePrompter, 
Inc., basic facts and costs were developed on a 
five-city, cross-country network, which could 
bring this important business news development 
to the attention of the press and potential custom- 
ers. 


Coordination . . The remaining problem: sell all 
the firms concerned on the idea, and set up a 


room). In Los Angeles (right) guests received lunch, 
since the program, held at 3 p.m. Washington time, 
started at noon on the west coast. 
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The star. . 


Highlight of the presentation was the mo- 
ment the new unit went into operation. Cross-section 
drawing of unit is shown above; building in Possum Trot 


method of coordination which would satisfy the 
public relations objectives of all the companies. 

The idea was first presented by Mr. Warren to 
his own management, which quickly adopted the 
concept. Then a meeting was called of the pr and 
press information directors of the other three 
companies: Frank Murphy of Pratt & Whitney, 
W. M. Kimball of Columbia Gas and Robert E. 
Gregory of Columbia Gulf Transmission. 

The basic outlines of the plan were set forth, 
along with preliminary budget estimates and 
what each company could expect to achieve from 
such a promotion. After approval from the other 
participating companies, a “working committee” 
was formed, staffed by a pr representative from 
each company. This committee, with the assist- 
ance of Griswold-Eshleman, hammered out the 
details of the project, and with the consent of 
their managements, implemented the plan. 


Implementation .. A press conference had al- 
ready been held in New York during September, 
1959, to introduce the product itself. Ralph Boyer, 
Cooper-Bessemer vice-president and director of 
engineering — the man who conceived the jet en- 
gine-turbine idea — had explained the project to 
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which houses unit is below. Both the diagram and the 
photo were in press kit which was distributed to editors 
at the four-way press conference. 


editors of Business Week, Chemical Week, Oil & 
Gas Journal, Petroleum Week, Power and leading 
newspapers. This event was well-reported, as was 
the ground-breaking ceremony which took place 
at Possum Trot in May, 1960. 

The closed-circuit presentation was hooked to 
the first successful installation, scheduled to begin 
operation officially on Nov. 15, 1960. 

During its eight-month existence, the working 
committee reviewed film clips and story boards, 
planned the press kit, composed guest lists and 
chopped away at the great forest of details which 
had grown up around the project. 

A budget was approved by respective manage- 
ments, with all expenses to be split three ways 
among Cooper-Bessemer, Pratt & Whitney and 
Columbia Gas-Columbia Gulf. Major items in- 
cluded the moderator’s fee for the press confer- 
ence and film, TelePrompter production facilities, 
the hotel meeting facilities and the making of a 
20-minute color film showing the how, where and 
why of the new concept. Company officials were 
reluctant to reveal cost figures, but IM learned that 
originally $45,000 to $50,000 were budgeted for the 
project and that costs ran over the budget. Final 
total costs were approximately $60,000. 
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Results . . Robert S. Warren, Cooper-Besse- 
mer ad and pr director, looks over clippings 
that resulted from press conference. Equally 
important was the direct help that the un- 
usual presentation gave to all four com- 
panies’ salesmen. 


TelePrompter took charge of the hotel arrange- 
ments, programming and production, and made 
recommendations to the committee based on its 
wide experience in similar presentations. Produc- 
tion was supervised by Jay Merkle of that organ- 
ization, with Marc Daniels as director. 

By late summer John Thiele of Peters & Co., 
Philadelphia, had finished the shooting script for 
the film portion of the press conference. Footage 
was shot a few weeks later as construction was 
completed at Possum Trot — just in time to com- 
plete the package for Nov. 15. 


1,000 guests . . At 3 pm., EST, Nov. 15, the 
closed circuit show was launched, as Ron Cochran, 
CBS newscaster, introduced himself via television 
from Washington to more than 1,000 guests assem- 
bled in Washington, New York, Chicago, Houston 
and Los Angeles. About 20% were editors and re- 
porters; others represented financial houses, banks, 
investment brokerage firms, potential customers 
and municipal officials. 

In Washington, numerous government agencies 
and departments were represented. 

A minute before Mr. Cochran started to talk, lo- 
cal moderators in each city introduced themselves, 
welcomed the guests, and explained how the pro- 
gram would be run. 

In his introduction, Mr. Cochran reviewed the 
history of the jet-turbine combination and stressed 
the limitless opportunities in the application of the 
concept to all industry. 

The film portion followed — in which Mr. Coch- 
ran was again the narrator. Entitled “The Constant 
Search,” the documentary presented each com- 
pany and described its role in developing the new 
power package. Shots included ground-breaking 
the previous spring at Possum Trot, the careful 
testing of the turbine at Pratt & Whitney’s Will- 
goos testing facility. 

And finally came the “historic moment” when 
the great jet engine whined, the turbine turned 
over, the new RT-248 began pumping natural gas. 


Q & A sessions .. As the film ended, Mr. Cochran 
began the second part of the telecast by introduc- 


ing the four-member panel of experts: Ralph 
Boyer from Cooper-Bessemer; Perry W. Pratt, 
vice-president and chief scientist, United Aircraft 
Corp., parent company of Pratt & Whitney; F. W. 
Batten, vice-president and chief operations officer, 
Columbia Gas System; and Seymour Orlofsky, 
vice-president of Columbia Gulf Transmission Co. 
A 25-minute, “network” question-and-answer pe- 
riod followed. What are future uses of the indus- 
trial jet turbine principle? How long before they 
will be in general use? What will the role of the 
four companies be in promoting the new power 
concept? 

After Mr. Cochran brought the televised portion 
of the conference to a close, local moderators took 
over and held similar question and answer sessions 
in their own cities. Each had his own panel of ex- 
perts from the four companies, and lively discus- 
sions followed, some for as long as an hour. Total 
average time for the program, excluding cocktails: 
1% hours. 


1 day vs. 6 weeks. . In each city, representatives 
of the pr staffs of the four companies, along with 
pr staffers from Griswold-Eshleman, had been as- 
signed to coordinate the day’s activities. Press kits 
were distributed; they contained a news story on 
the development of the jet-driven turbine, com- 
pany histories, biographies of key engineers, tech- 
nical papers on the theory and application of jet 
turbine principles — and photos of the Possum 
Trot installation. 

Reaction from the guests — particularly editors 
— was enthusiastic. Many leading dailies carried 
comprehensive stories; and trade, financial and 
business papers gave the story wide play. 

Managements of the participating companies 
were without exception pleased with the success 
of the enterprise. One company field sales engineer 
summed it up well with the remark, “The program 
did in one day what would have taken me six 
months.” 

And in addition to enjoying the presentation’s 
immediate value, the four companies can now use 
the film and tv transcription in sales and other 
showings — and they are all doing just that. »& 
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What you should know about 


By Murray L. Weidenbaum ©@ Corporate Economist 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle 


Ggép The defense market represents a major area 
of the American economy, although one that has 
been relatively neglected by the marketing pro- 
fession. Here are some of the major trends and key 
identifying characteristics of this important mar- 
ket: 


1. This is a major market which has experienced 
a growth of over 100% in the past decade alone. 
The total expenditures of the Department of De- 
fense have risen from $20 billion in 1951 to $42 
billion for 1960—which makes this a major growth 
area of the American economy. Purchases by the 
military establishment and for space exploration 


FIGURE 1 


are now equal to about one-tenth of the total out- 
put of the United States. 


2. This is the market in which one-fourth of all 
capital goods are sold. A decade ago, roughly 
three-fourths of the military budget was devoted 
to the pay of military and civilian personnel, main- 
tenance activities, office supplies, and other oper- 
ating costs. Only about one-fourth was devoted to 
procurement of weapon systems, construction, and 
other hard goods and related capital outlays. At 
the present time, the operating categories barely 
receive one-half of the military budget, with the 
other half devoted mainly to procurement of mili- 
tary hard goods such as aircraft, missiles and 
space vehicles. Such military hard goods now con- 
stitute about one-fourth of the total production of 
new plant and equipment in the United States. 


FIGURE 2 
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The defense market accounts for one-fourth of all the 


capital goods sold in this country—and for one-half 
of all the industrial development and research. Here’s 
a concise—yet comprehensive picture of this im- 


portant market. It describes the growth of the mar- 


ket, tells in what direction it is growing, and outlines 
the latest trends. . 


the dynamic defense market 


3. This is the market in which one-half of all in- 
dustrial research and development is sold. Over 
50% of the $5 billion of R&D performed by private 
industry is funded by the federal government, pri- 
marily for military programs. In fact, about one- 
fifth of all the R&D performed in the United States 
is financed by the Department of Defense. 


4. Asa result of this concentration of R&D, this is 
the market area with a striking rate of both prod- 
uct innovation and product obsolescence, and 
hence of technological progress. Compared to the 
6% average growth rate in the sales of all manu- 
facturing industries during the period of 1947- 
1958, the industries primarily supplying defense 
markets registered gains such as 15% for aircraft 
and parts, and 14% for electronic equipment. 


5. This is a major market area undergoing sig- 
nificant changes in its basic product composition. 
In 1955, aircraft programs received over three- 
fifths of military procurement funds and missile 
programs less than 6%. The purchases are nearly 
more even at the present time, although aircraft 
still dominates (see Figure 1). It is likely that an- 
nual missile expenditures will begin to exceed 
aircraft expenditures during the early or middle 
1960s. The decline in the numbers of military air- 
craft being produced is equally striking. Com- 
pared to the 10,600 aircraft produced for the De- 
partment of Defense in 1953, the 1961 military 
budget provides for procurement of only 1,500 
aircraft. 


6. This is a market area characterized by major 
shifts among the supplying industries. Primarily 
as a result of the shift from aircraft to missiles, but 
also on account of the increased performance of 
jet aircraft, a growing percentage of aeronautical 
procurement is produced by manufacturers of 
electronics, propulsion, ground support equipment 
and other complex “sub-systems” (see Figure 2). 


For example, the electronic components alone ac- 
counted for 34% of the total cost of missile pro- 
duction in 1959. 


7. This is the market area characterized by in- 
creasing requirements for scientific achievement. 
As a result of the basic changes which have been 
occurring in the composition of military procure- 
ment, the type of manpower required by defense 
producers has been undergoing major alterations. 
For a typical producer of aircraft and missiles, the 
percentage of the work force which is hourly pro- 
duction workers has declined from approximately 
two-thirds five years ago to less than one-half at 
the present time, and is expected to decline further 
to one-third by the middle of the decade of the 
1960s. In contrast, managerial, engineering, and 
scientific personnel are expected to rise from one- 
fifth to one-third of the work force during the 
same decade. The rising trend in research and de- 
velopment costs relative to production costs of 
military weapons undoubtedly is the major factor 
at work here. For example, it has been estimated 
that the R&D portion of the total cost of military 
weapons production has risen from 20% in the 
case of a long-range bomber to 60% for an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. . 
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Promotes product quality 
with ‘Lifetime Guarantee’ 
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( INTEED FOR LIFE } 
MURRA MP’’ FULLY MAGNETIC CIRCUIT BREAKER 





Valuable doc t . . Guarantee certificate, presented to 
home buyer, was final link in a long promotional chain. 


By A. B. Chusid @ Advertising & Sales Promotion Mgr. 
Murray Mfg. Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gey Three words—“Guaranteed For Life”—have 
provided the foundation of an entire marketing 
program for Murray Mfg. Corp. 

The product is a fully magnetic circuit breaker 
plus the load centers that breakers are installed in 
(fuse boxes to the uninitiated). 

Circuit breakers are automatic devices that pro- 
tect electrical circuits in the majority of today’s 
new homes in approximately the same manner 
that fuses operate in older homes, except that a 
breaker is simply reset rather than replaced when 
it “blows.” 

The market for these breakers is made up of 
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In a field dominated by ‘big name’ 
companies, Murray Mfg. Corp. used 


an old promotional standby—a 


‘Lifetime Guarantee’ to sell its elec- 
trical circuit breakers. By promoting 
the guarantee with everything from 
space advertising to certificates for 
end customers, Murray carved itself 
a healthy slice of the market for cir- 
cuit breakers in new homes. Here’s 


how the program was conducted . . 


electrical wholesalers and through them, electrical 
contractors and, ultimately, home builders and 
owners. The market is highly competitive. Al- 
though Murray is the only company in this market 
making fully magnetic breakers (which operate on 
the electric current itself and are, therefore, un- 
affected by temperature changes), thermal-mag- 
netic types have been on the market longer and 
are made by some of the biggest names in the 
electrical business. Prices of the two types are 
competitive. Fuses—or fusible equipment, as we 
say in the trade—cost less for initial installation. 


How to sell superiority . . While we believe our 
product superior, the truth is it might take years 
for this superiority to show up in service. And the 








superiority is not something that a builder would 
necessarily recognize nor that the home buyer 
would look for. Until this year we had built sales 
volume primarily by offering good service through 
an aggressive sales force and a competent factory 
organization. Our product superiority had helped 
us sell contractors specializing in remodeling and 
rewiring jobs as quality can be sold in the face-to- 
face contacts involved in this work. But this mar- 
ket is in its infancy. 

Before 1960, most of our advertising space was 
used to obtain acceptance of the Murray product 
on the same basis as competitive products made 
by larger and better known companies. We ex- 
pected and received relatively few inquiries. 
Where superior product characteristics were em- 
phasized, the message was directed primarily to 
the smaller rewiring market. 

For 1960, our agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 


~ 
hardt & Reed—suggested the “Guaranteed for 
Life” slogan and came up with a complete mar- 
keting plan based on it as a means of merchan- 
dising our quality. The assumption was that these 
words would make our product superiority useful 
to distributors, electrical contractors and builders. 


What are we getting into? . . Before giving the 
go-ahead on the program we and the agency in- 
vestigated what we were getting into. We talked 
to a number of companies offering lifetime guar- 
antees on their products, including the maker of 
Zippo lighters, a company that pioneered the idea. 
We found in every case that cost of fulfilling the 
guarantee was negligible in terms of total sales. 
We also asked our legal department to check the 
guarantee idea so that we would not commit our- 
selves to something beyond what we intended. We 
also discussed the idea with several key contrac- 
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Promotion for the distributor . . This array of sales aids 
went as a package to Murray distributors. They are: (1) 
wall streamer; (2&3) folders on load centers and circuit 
breakers used by distributors as envelope stuffers or 
counter giveaways (both have space on back for dis- 
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tributor imprint); (4) sheet telling about wall chart and 
book matches, which were not included in package; re- 
verse side told how to use promotional material; reply 
card was order form for all sales aids; (5) window decal; 
(6) mobile. All pieces were in two colors. 
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Advertising . . Four-page insert (center spread shown at 
left) ran in Electrical Construction & Maintenance and 
Electrical Wholesaling to kick off guarantee program. 
Insert also was used as brochure, with coupon space, on 
4th page of ad, left blank for distributor’s imprint. One- 


tors. The length of the guarantee was defined as 
the life of the electrical system in which the break- 
er was installed. To protect distributors and con- 
tractors who are our customers we limited the 
guarantee to installations made by qualified elec- 
tricians and excluded any labor involved in ful- 
fillment of the guarantee. 

Our study revealed no problem in fulfillment of 
the guarantee and, in fact, the guarantee was ac- 
tually only an extension of policy. The only com- 


About the author 





@ A. B. Chusid has been directing 
all phases of advertising, sales 
promotion and marketing research 
for Murray Mfg. Corp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., since early 1957. Prior to 
this he spent five years as sales 
promotion manager for another 
electrical firm, Eagle Electric Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Chusid began learning 
the advertising business at the City College of N.Y., but 
interrupted his education to spend three years in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. He returned to graduate in 1949, 
with a BBA degree in advertising and marketing. In 
1949 Mr. Chusid joined the Show-Shon Advertising 
Agency, rising to account executive, and in 1951 be- 
came associated with Battisone, Bruce & Doniger agency 
in the same capacity. 
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page ads (right) followed insert and ran in same two 
publications, plus Electrical Equipment, Electrical South, 
Electrical Urge (a regional publication in New Jersey), 
Electrical West, Electrical Wholesaling, New England 
Electrical News and Qualified Contractor. 


plaints we have ever had on Murray circuit 
breakers arose from a few occasions some time ago 
when something went wrong in production. We, of 
course, made good on these complaints as a matter 
of good business policy although there was no 
written guarantee. 

Our investigation did reaffirm our conviction 
that adoption of the guarantee program would 
give us the selling point we needed to stand out 
from the competition. 


Three-phase program . . The program devised 
covers all bases from factory to home. 

The tooling up for the campaign involved three 
items: (1) a “Guaranteed for Life” certificate 
that could be presented to the home buyer as his 
assurance of quality, (2) a sticker placed in the 
load center box along with the electrical contrac- 
tor’s name and phone number, and (3) a rede- 
signed package which emphasizes the “Guaranteed 
for Life” slogan. 

For the distributor, the agency designed stream- 
ers, mobiles, wall charts, window decals and give- 
away book matches for the distributor’s sales room 
and envelope stuffers for mailings. Distributors do 
a great deal of their business with electrical con- 
tractors over the counter which makes point-of- 
purchase material particularly effective. 

For the distributor’s customer, the electrical 
contractor, the agency designed a brochure for 
selling to builders and simple envelope stuffers for 





Helps turn more 
lookers into buyers 
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Promotion for the contractor . . Electrical contractors 
were provided with: (1) pressure sensitive sticker, with 
space for contractor’s name, to be placed on load cen- 
ter box; (2) brochure to be sent to builder prospects, 
pointing out how Murray circuit breakers will increase 


selling homeowners on rewiring (four out of five 
homes need it). In addition, the point-of-purchase 
material is available to contractors with show- 
rooms. 

For the builder, we developed a range of sales 
aids used in highlighting quality features of new 
homes—mobiles, model home signs and the like as 
well as the “Guaranteed for Life” certificates and 
stickers. 

Promotion efforts directed toward builders 
proved particularly timely as there is a trend 
among larger builders to emphasize the basic 
structural features of a home—the “hidden values” 
as one publication in the field calls them—as well 
as the flashier kitchen accessories or home fur- 
nishings. 

Ads appearing in magazines read by electrical 
wholesalers and contractors got the marketing 
program off to a flying start. The initial ad was a 
four-page insert in March announcing the “Guar- 
anteed for Life” program, followed by one-page 
ads in subsequent issues. Full-page ads were also 
used in building publications. 

The campaign, started in 1960, is being con- 
tinued in 1961. 


Results . . At the company’s annual sales meeting 
where the program was first announced, Murray 
salesmen said that the “Guaranteed for Life” 
slogan gave them the handle for carrying the story 
that they had been trying to bring to distributors 


saleability of homes; (3) mobile to hang in model 
homes; (4) folder promoting adequate wiring—and Mur- 
ray circuit breakers. Electrical contractor or builder also 
gave guarantee certificate (p. 50) to home buyer. 
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and contractors for years. Shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the initial ads and publicity in trade 
magazines, we ran out of brochures prepared for 
use by distributors and electrical contractors in 
selling builders. 

For the first time, we received a significant 
number of inquiries—more than 500 from the pub- 
licity and advertising. For the first time, a high 
proportion of our inquiries were converted to 
immediate sales. And because they have a story to 
tell, our salesmen are enthusiastic about following 
up leads from builders and others who don’t buy 
directly from them. This kind of missionary work 
builds permanent sales. Once a builder has been 
sold, every house he builds in years to come will 
use Murray circuit breakers. 

A few months after the campaign opened, more 
than a dozen model homes across the country were 
using Murray breakers to emphasize the quality 
built into the home. 

Best of all, sales increased. Our plant is now 
operating at full capacity and is running overtime 
in several departments. Our warehouse is prac- 
tically empty and there is an eight-week backlog 
of orders. 

All of which proves that you don’t have to 
come up with a brilliant, new idea in order to 
produce a successful promotional campaign. Cer- 
tainly the guarantee idea is not new. Perhaps the 
thoroughness with which we exploited it was the 
key to our success. w 
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Will a ‘buy American’ theme 
sell industrial products? 


Here’s a unique ‘test case’ which shows how effective 


a ‘buy American’ advertising and selling theme 


can be in the promotion of capital equipment . . 


By Russel Parker @ Vice-President 
Burnet-Kuhn Advertising, Chicago 


Gey The gold flow out of the United States has 
been the top financial story of the past few months 
and could provide a powerful advertising and sell- 
ing theme for many American manufacturers. A 
case in point is Schimanek International, Inc., a 
company which knows the ins and outs of im- 
porting. Schimanek provides a unique case history 
where a “buy American” theme can be measured 
accurately. Normally it is difficult to measure the 
effectiveness of this theme because imported prod- 
ucts differ from American products in price and 
quality. But with the Schimanek hydraulic paper 
cutter all variables are held constant save one— 


whether the product is made in Europe or in the 
United States. 


Made in Germany . . Schimanek is an [Illinois 
corporation which, several years ago, invested 
funds in a West German manufacturing plant that 
produced high quality hydraulic paper cutters at 
modest cost. 

These cutters were sold on the world market, 
including the United States. When domestic 
printers were introduced to the Schimanek cutters 
they had the usual apprehensions about parts and 
service. But low cost plus the trouble-free 
characteristics of an all-hydraulic cutter over- 
came the resistance. 

Sales in the United States moved along at a 
modest rate limited primarily by manufacturing 
capacity. Then late in 1960, Schimanek re-eval- 
uated the world situation and decided to transfer 
the blueprints and patterns of the cutters and to 
arrange for their manufacture here in the United 
States. Design, price, ten-day free trial and the 
one-year guarantee were to be continued. The 
only changes were faster delivery and “American 
made.” 

The company set up manufacturing facilities in 
Oshkosh, Wis., where it now employs 750 produc- 
tion workers. It is manufacturing the paper cut- 
ters at a rate of 20 to 25 machines a month. 


Continued on page 58 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 

















Responsibility for the purchase of industrial products is To reach an optimum “balance” of both Operating and 
being shared by Operating and Administrative personnel. Administrative executives, Newsweek may well be your 
Why? most efficient media buy. According to latest available 
Any advanced industrial product not only requires ac- occupational analyses, 406,000 Newsweek family heads 
ceptance of new concepts in design, construction and are production, purchasing or technical executives . . . 
engineering, but may also represent a substantial invest- 470,400 are administrators . . . the best-balanced audi- 
ment involving important administrative decisions. ence of any newsweekly or general business magazine. 


...ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the top 
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EXPERIENCED, VERSATILE, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s Jos. L. Muscarelle, president of the multi- 
million-dollar New Jersey integrated construction firm 
that bears his name. 
> ~ * 

Thirty-five years and several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of construction have given Joe Muscarelle a 
backlog of experience that includes almost every known 
type of building project — and carried his firm into the 
ranks of the nation’s 100 largest building contractors. 

Joe started out to be a doctor, turned carpenter when his 
older brother, the family bread-winner, was killed in an 
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accident. He soon found out he was interested in the 
business of building and within ten years had not only 
built a good number of buildings but a reputation as a 
pioneer in concrete construction. 

Today, his company works for many of the country’s top 
industrial firms and is active in Canada, as well as the U.S., 
through a wholly-owned subsidiary, Ross-Meagher, Ltd. 
Both organizations do a substantial volume of “repeat” 
business from old clients—a tribute to the quality of their 
work that gives Joe even more pleasure than landing a 
new contract from a new client. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC WAREHOUSE PROJECT in 
South Kearney, N. J.—a two-building job 
that runs to more than half a _ million 
square feet. 


\ One building, for storing manufactured prod- 

\ ucts, is built on reinforced concrete slabs 
\ three feet above the ground, bringing the 
\ 


floor to truck level to facilitate loading 
and handling. 


Both are of structural steel, one with a 

masonry exterior, the other employing por- 

\ celain enamel panels. Total project involves 

the use of some 600,000 face bricks, 30,000 

/\\ tons of structural steel, 11,000 piles, 24,500 

cubic yards of concrete and 1,500 tons of 
wd 
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Read weekly by all the men who 
wear construction’s hard hat: 


Men like Joe Muscarelle—the contractors, engineers, TY 
designers and owners who are transforming the face of be 

America with big projects based on big ideas—have to Engi eers - Architects 
keep abreast of new developments in all phases of con- Contractors Fa) Owners 
struction: engineering, design, financing, erecting. These d <== 

are the men who turn each week—as part of their 

jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the latest news and a. eR 


information on the machinery, materials, money and E N G i N E e R , N G “ane vue 
. . McGRAW-HILL 


manpower they need in their work. These are the men as 
PUBLICATION 


you must sell. And you reach them when you advertise in N Ww oso weer dene Gtaaay, 
Engineering News-Record. E Ss = y ECO be D N.Y. 96, N.Y 
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‘BUY AMERICAN’ .. 


continued from p. 54 


Beating competition . . Recognizing that the 
main competition for the cutter would come from 
the dozen foreign cutters on the market, 
Schimanek vice-president Donald Blustein and 
the company’s agency—Burnet-Kuhn Advertising, 
Chicago—worked out an advertising program 
hased on a “made in America” theme. 

The first ad—a black-and-white quarter-page 
—ran in the December, 1960, issue of Graphic 
Arts Monthly. It simply announced that the 
Schimanek cutter now was made in America and 
that it sold “at the same low prices as most foreign 
cutters.” 

The second ad—a black-and-white spread—ran 
in Printing Views in January and Graphic Arts 
Monthly in February. It hit the “made in 
America” theme harder and gave the reasons for 
Schimanek’s switch to U.S. manufacture. For the 
customer, the ad pointed out that domestic manu- 
facture of the cutter “guarantees delivery, plus 
parts and service.” It also pointed to the “danger- 
ous flow of gold away from the United States” as 
a reason for the change. The ad also stressed “sold 
at the same low prices as most foreign cutters.” 

The aim of the ad was to convince prospects 
who were considering purchase of a foreign cutter 
that they should take a look at Schimanek’s 
American-made product. 


Hit the road . . Armed with proofs of the ad, 
Mr. Blustein began calling on printing company 
prospects. The first prospect, who was negotiating 
with an importer, switched to a Schimanek cutter 
when assured he could get foreign design, quality 
and price—but made in America. The second 


SCHIMANEK HYDRAULIC PAPER 


WHY IS THE WORLD'S 
MOST COPIED CUTTER 
NOW MADE IN AMERICA? 


... and sold at the same low 
prices as most foreign cutters? 


IPR 37", 396", 47", 47”, 57° 45 
EXAMPLE, 42° (5 $4895, 1.0.8. CHICAGO 
CLUDES 3 PIECE SPUT POWER.DRIVEN 
BACK GAUGE 2 SIDE TABLES 
AUTOSPACER OPTIONAL 


YO DAY PRER TRA USA 
) ¥EA® GUARANTEE 

5 YEAR FINANCING 

ALSO LEASING ARRANGED 


OfT US GIVE FOU AN @StimATE ON YOUR O10 CUTTER 


prospect asked for a proof of the ad to show to his 
board of directors. That clinched the sale. 

Sales have continued at that same fast rate, he 
said. The company’s plant started production on 
the basis of manufacturing 20 to 25 machines a 
month. “We hope to increase to a rate of 1,000 a 
year soon,” Mr. Blustein said. 

The paper cutter program has been so success- 
ful that Schimanek now is arranging for US. 
manufacture of offset presses that will match im- 
ported presses in quality and price. The sales pro- 
motional theme? “Made in America,” naturally. = 


THANKS to your overwhelming approval 
(and purchases) Schimanek hydraulic 


paper cutters ore now 


Made in America 


but at the same low prices 
as most foreign cutters 


SIZES: 
32°, 35%", 42", 
47", $2", 45° 


SCHIMANEK INTERNATIONAL, INC, 2330 N. Elston Avenue, Chicago 14, ilineis 
SCHIMANEK WESTERN, 8940 National Bevievard, Los Angeles, Califernie 
GEORGE M. STEWART, LTD., 840 William Street, Montreal 3, Canada 


The ads . . Small-space ad above kicked off program. 
Spread below spelled out advantages and was strong 
sales tool in calls on prospects thinking of buying foreign 
equipment. 
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SCHIMANEK INTERNATIONAL, INC, 


2330 N. Elston Avenue, Chicago 14, Iilinois 


SCHIMANEK WESTERN, 8940 Notional Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calitomic 





One doe 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
serves all the factors 

you must reach in the 
industrial-big building field 


Concentrate in this BASIC book which concentrates in your specific 

field. No stretching of editorial coverage, no dilution of circulation . . . 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING confines itself to the services 

for which it is named in the industrial-big building market only. 

As a result, HPAC is vital reading for ALL the purchase-control factors in 
this field — the specialized engineers AND contractors, those who 

specify AND those who buy. Singly or in combination, these four factors 
(shown on right) are the decision makers on every job. Your 

advertising in HPAC puts you face-to-face with them plus the leading 
OEM's and wholesalers. No gaps, no untouched bases. 

And these readers stand up to be counted 100%. Each pays 

for HPAC directly, individually, voluntarily. Identifiable, provable, 
responsible circulation! 

How do your fellow-advertisers rate HPAC? It leads by over 2 to 1 in 
advertising volume, has more advertisers, and is used on an 

exclusive basis by more advertisers. 


Put first things first. Place your major advertising effort in HPAC... 


the book with the strategically focused editorial content and 


circulation . . . the book that carries you through to ALL four 


purchase-control factors in your field. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
6 N. Michigan 
Chicago 2, 
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“You mean 
to stand there, Al, 
and tell me 
One Ima» 
buys for this 
CPI plant?” 


O NE KIND OF MAN DOES... the technical decision-maker. He 
is the essential buying force behind the materials and equipment that go into 
this exciting computer-controlled multi-million Monsanto Chemical’s plant. 


THE TECHNICAL DECISION-MAKER will make most of the $55.3 billion buying 
decisions for new plant and equipment and raw materials this year in the 
*Chemical Process Industries. His engineering training qualifies him to do 
this. His specialized responsibilities carry with them an enormous obligation, 
not only to buy... but to buy with knowledge and skill. (See “CPI Buying 
Patterns,” a new study by Universal Marketing Research, an Alfred Politz 
affiliate. Ask your CE representative.) 


YOU WILL FIND it sales-satisfying to cultivate the technical decision-maker. His 
eyes are open, his ears are alert, and certainly he’s your kind of man, too... be- 
cause he’s the pivot point between technology and profits here in the CPI. Per- 
sonalize your advertising to him in his own and only publication... 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, Nv. Y. @® ® 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL’S BARTON PLANT... this 
tremendous amonia operation is the first chem- 
ical plant in the country to use direct, on-line 
computer control of an over-all chemical proc- 
ess. The equipment, itself, stretches about 300 
yards and is regulated by a single computer in 
the master control room. 
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Since you re not likely 
to get ALL of your ad 


read. here’s 


do . 


what to 


By Richard F. Dietz 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 


Géy Because business publications are carrying 
a greater volume of both editorial content and ad- 
vertising each year, industrial ads face tremen- 
dous competition for readership. As a result ad- 
vertisers must use techniques that get their mes- 
sages across in a hurry, frequently with just par- 
tial readership. 

We cannot assume that even a good prospect 
will read our ad completely. He may not have 
time. And sometimes a quick glance at an ad may 
fail to establish the product or service as one the 
reader can use. Fortunately, there are ways to in- 
crease the effectiveness of ads that are only par- 
tially read. 


Headlines .. A headline can do three important 
things: (1) attract attention, (2) tell who you are 
or what you make, and (3) state a specific prod- 
uct benefit. A headline that does these three 
things will accomplish part of your advertising 
objective even if it is the only element of the ad 
that is read. It will be even more effective if you 
make it selective—that is, word it to attract those 
readers who are definite, potential prospects for 
your product. 


Illustrations . . Illustrations, like headlines, help 
attract the reader’s attention. They also can do 
much more—if you will make them dramatic, if 
you will make them simple so they can be com- 
prehended quickly, but, most of all, if you make 
them specific so they tell part of your story. Tie in 
your illustration with the headline. Have it illus- 
trate the benefit stated in the headline. Many 
times, this combination alone—a specific, informa- 
tive headline and a realistic illustration (prefer- 
ably a photo)—will tell your story effectively. 


Captions . . When you stop a reader with a dra- 
matic photo, you also stand a good chance of get- 
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Build your ads for 
partial readership 


ting him to read the caption. Take advantage of 
this by making the caption work for you. Use it 
not only to explain the picture but also to repeat 
the main sales point of the ad. 


Sub-heads . . Usually the copy elaborates on the 
primary benefit stated in the headline or covers 
secondary benefits. By condensing these subse- 
quent points you can use them as sub-headlines 
or bold-face paragraph leads. Such treatment will 
give them a better chance of being noticed and 
will help boost readership of the copy. 


Signature . . Make your logo or signature as dis- 
tinctive as you can, but keep it simple. Select a 
typeface or style of lettering that is easy to read. 
And avoid any artistic frippery that does not con- 
tribute to recognition. A clear signature is espe- 
cially important when the headline does not in- 
clude the company name. 


Quick readership test . . To find the “partial- 
readership effectivness” of any ad, give it this 
simple test. Block out everything except the 
headline illustration, sub-heads and signature. 
Then run over the ad quickly to see if it still tells 
the reader who you are, what you are selling and 
a key benefit of the product. If it does, it will go a 
long way toward accomplishing your advertising 
objective with just partial readership. 


Summary .. Summing up, we don’t mean to dis- 
count the importance of the body copy. Many 
genuinely interested prospects will read every 
word of your ad—if you succeed in capturing 
their attention. So, write your body copy as effec- 
tively and logically as possible. Keep it fast-mov- 
ing and concise; but if long copy is necessary, use 
it by all means. Surprisingly enough, you'll find 
the same techniques that help increase the value 
of partial readership, also help draw the reader 
into the ad and increase your percentage of total 
readership. ® 
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PART TWO 





A basic guide to training 
industrial salesmen 


In this second of a four-part IM Encyclopedia of Market- 


ing series on training industrial salesmen, author R. A. 


Gopel outlines a complete “‘marketing training agenda.”’ 
He gives the subjects that should be covered, tells how 


much time usually is required for explaining each sub- 


ject, suggests the best method of instruction for each, 


and tells whether or not visual aids should be used. 


By R. A. Gopel @ Sales Manager 

Dyestuffs & Auxiliaries 

Chemicals & Dyestuffs Div. 

Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 

the first article of this series, it 

was pretty well established that 

marketing is a basic business philos- 

ophy—a business system, which 

means keeping the customer and 
his needs foremost in mind. 

It was further stated that this kind 
of “customer come first” approach 
was new and different, and that 
sales managers operating under this 
concept must recognize enterprise, 
innovation and experimentation as 
essential ingredients of sales and 
marketing progress. It must also be 
realized that change not only pro- 
duces problems, but also presents 
marketing opportunities. 

A full understanding and appre- 
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ciation of these concepts calls for a 
complete and useful training pro- 
gram. The selection of what should 
be taught to men undergoing train- 
ing is one of the most important 
decisions involved in the entire 
process. Of almost equal significance 
are the choice of training methods. 


Agenda Outlined 


ll too often it has been assumed 
that if salesmen knew the his- 
tory of the company, a mass of un- 
related facts about the product, and 
certain supposedly sound ideas of 
sales psychology, they were trained. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth! 
To train and integrate salesmen in 
the techniques of managing a mar- 


keting area calls for tapping his 
creative, strategic and innovative 
powers. 

The actual program content, par- 
ticularly in regard to subject detail, 
varies according to the industry and 
the special needs of each company. 
The accompanying marketing train- 
ing program for salesmen is only a 
suggested approach. Changes and 
additions will be necessary in keep- 
ing with company purpose and ob- 
jectives. While this outline is de- 
signed for a one week course, many 
companies have been successful in 
dividing the material up into a series 
of one- to four-hour sessions. Time, 
geography and expense will dictate 
the best approach to be used. 


Presentation Methods 


7 success of a marketing train- 
ing program will depend not only 
on its practicality and objectives, 
but also on logical sequence, timing 
and method of approach. 

In order to be effective, the sub- 
ject matter must be presented in 
logical sequence. Interdependence of 
the various program subjects should 
be carefully analyzed and clearly 
defined in order to facilitate pres- 
entation and absorption by the 
salesmen. In addition, it will tend 
to focus proper attention on the im- 

Continued on page 66 





Our illustrious contributors 


The best place to go for a fast answer is a man who knows the field. Sounds simple, 
but our editors have made it one of their basic principles. 

When they wanted an opinion on what makes for success in business, they asked 
Ben Fairless for his opinions on the subject . . . and he gave them. 

“Who,” they asked, “could better answer questions about taxation and depreciation 
for our readers than George M. Humphrey?” 

And wouldn’t you like to have GE’s Guy Suits’ ideas on research for the smaller 
company . .. AMF’s Moorehead Patterson’s thoughts on diversification . .. W. F. Rock- 
well Jr.’s experiences in establishing overseas plants? 

All of these leaders . .. and many more . . . have responded to our interest with arti- 
cles. In this way, they pay tribute to a tradition of outstanding Iron Age editorial au- 
thority and integrity. And editorial service to the reader is the best service a magazine 
can render advertisers. 


THE IRON AGE « a chilton publication « S6th & chestnut streets «+ philadelphia 39, pa. 


IRON AGE 


a chilton publication 
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portant elements of the program as 
well as on the non-essential mate- 
rial. The training should be de- 
veloped in progressive stages from 
the elementary to the advanced. 
Proper timing is always important. 
Each subject should be weighed in 
relationship to the final objectives 
of the program and the salesman’s 
ability to learn. The program should 
be changed if enough time cannot be 
given to each subject so that it can 
be understood by the average sales- 
man. Rapid exposure to many sub- 
jects which seem to be important 
will accomplish nothing. A care- 
fully timed “dry run” will indicate 
the time necessary to cover each 


One Week Marketing Training Agenda 


subject adequately. Frequent tests 
and checks during the training will 
indicate whether or not sufficient 
time and proper methods are being 
employed. 


Fundamentals of Teaching 


he most successful training pro- 

gram at both large and small com- 
panies reveals a basic reliance on 
proved fundamentals of instruction. 
They are (1) advance preparation, 
(2) explanation, (3) demonstration, 
(4) application, (5) examination, 
and (6) discussion. 


1. Advance preparation .. The 
best insurance that a marketing 


training program will be successful 
is to make sure that any or all in- 
structors or conference leaders are 
properly prepared to carry out the 
training according to the approved 
plan and schedule. 

Dry runs with instructors and 
conference leaders prior to program 
presentation will pay off handsome- 
ly. A number of very valuable and 
constructive suggestions can come 
from staff personnel and others at 
the rehearsal sessions. It will also 
enable instructors or conference 
leaders to time their presentations 
so that no one will impose on an- 
other’s time or subject matter. 


2. Explanation . . Explanation is 
the first step in a training presenta- 
tion because it sets the stage and 
orients the listeners. 

The instructor or conference 
leader explains the purpose of the 
session and why it is important. 
Such explanations should be brief 
and to the point. Everything should 
be tied in with what the student al- 
ready knows, the training to date, 
and the benefit to him in his future 

Continued on page 68 





| METHOD OF 
| INSTRUCTION 


VISUALS OR 


SUBJECT | SALESMAN MUST KNOW: DEMONSTRATIONS COMMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 





| The information for this 
talk to be supplied by 
the instructor and given 
as a lecture. 


. Purpose of school | Lecture | None 


i ktg. 
. Method of instruction ager dha 


(Time required: | or sales 


15-30 min.) | executive) 


. His responsibility 
. Testing system 


. Field follow-up 





MARKETING 
PHILOSOPHY 


| Blackboard 


| Lecture and 
conference 


. Definitions of marketing | Considerable time should 
| be devoted to this sub- 
ject in order to establish 
a basic understanding of 
the principles of market- 


ing and how the com- 


List of 
progressive 


. Why appropriate for the 


(Time required: oe 


3-4 hours) companies 


. Organization for marketing 


| Charts 


. Part each department or 
individual plays 
(a) Top executive 
(b) Marketing research | flow chart Class 
(c) Product research 
(d) Prod. development 


| pany and the salesman 
. will benefit. 

Information 

members to be 
brought into the discus- 


(e) Producti sion with their opinions. 
e) Production 


(f) Sales department 

(g) Salesman's 
responsibility 

(h) Distributors 

(i) Jobbers 

(j) Agents 

(k) Customer 


Summary of 
| points 
| covered 


(agenda continued on p. 68) 
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work. When this is done, everyone 
gets started on an even level of 
understanding. 


3. Demonstration . . People learn 
and ideas are imparted through the 
physical senses—seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling and feeling. The 
most effective training is accom- 
plished when these physical senses 
are employed. 

Demonstrations will drive home 
key points of instruction, and it is 
for this reason that successful teach- 
ers make frequent use of such 
visual aids as models, charts, hand- 
outs, films, slides and role playing, 
just to mention a few. Monotonous 
training routine must be avoided at 
all cost. 

Well spaced and timed demon- 
stration will stimulate interest and 
lend variety to the sales training 
program. 


4. Application . . One major 
problem in group training is that 
of finding an _ opportunity for 


trainees to practice the things 
they have learned. Through the 
technique of role-playing or demon- 
stration selling, it is possible to 
practice the selling technique por- 
tion of the training program. 

Salesmen who may also be re- 
sponsible for training distributor 
sales personnel can be put through 
practice sessions whereby they 
actually use the training group as a 
hypothetical distributor audience. 

The case method has also been 
used by sales managers with a great 
deal of success. Mimeographed 
problems can be handed out to 
salesmen and various individuals 
can be called on to give answers. 
This can be repeated a number of 
times until the right answer is ob- 
tained. 

Some companies have also been 
quite successful in their salesman- 
ship training by having a situation 
or conversation played on a record 
player and at a certain point, the 
record is stopped and the instruc- 
tor asks a salesman to stand up and 
state what he would say if he had 
to carry on in the place of the sales- 
man he just listened to. 


The application methods men- 
tioned above are suitable for group 
instruction at a central location. A 
sales manager of a smaller company 
can rely on supervised field work 
to accomplish the same thing. 


5. Examination . . Tests and quiz- 
zes conducted during the program 
will serve two purposes: (1) the in- 
dividual’s understanding or com- 
prehension can be checked, and (2) 
the effectiveness of the instruction 
can be gauged. 

When the class members are not 
tested, they get the impression that 
management does not think enough 
of the subject to examine them. 
Several companies state that they 
give 15- to 20-minute quizzes, cov- 
ering the work of the previous 
day, at the beginning of each morn- 
ing’s session. The correct answers 
to the questions are given as soon 
as the papers are collected, which 
provides a review and the opportu- 
nity for individual class members to 
clear up any misunderstandings or 
misinterpretations. 

Test results also enable manage- 

Continued on page 70 





Training agenda (con't) 


VISUALS OR | 
| DEMONSTRATIONS) 
Maps, industry 
| facts and 
| figures 


METHOD OF 
| INSTRUCTION 


Conference 


SUBJECT COMMENTS 


TERRITORIAL 
RESEARCH AND 
MARKET 
COVERAGE 


SALESMAN MUST KNOW: 


. Terms and their meaning— 





need for coordination with 
other departments 
. How #o analyze a territory 


(Time required: 


3-4 hours) 


. How to determine product 
acceptance 


. Testing for new product Mimeographed 


acceptance questionnaires 


. Industry requirements re: 
cartons and containers 


. Competitive—coverage, 
policies & practices 


. Pricing practices 


. Discounts & terms of sale 


Examples 


. Advertising, promotion 
and trade deals 

. Delivery & service Report forms. 

practices 2 examples of 


. Publicity releases geod reports 


Summary of 
. How to feed back infor- 


mation from the field 


points 
| covered 


(agenda continued on p. 70) 
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“BUYING-SAY” 


CONSULTING 
MECHANICAL 
and 
ARCHITECTS’ A CONTRACTORS’ OWNERS’ 
ENGINEERS ENGINEERS ENGINEERS 
(BPA Audit Group 1) (BPA Audit Group 2) (BPA Audit Groups 3, 4, 5, 6) 


MANUFACTURERS’ MISCELLANEOUS 
ENGINEERS (BPA Audit Group 7b, 8, 9, 10) 
(BPA Audit Group 7a) 


TOTAL 


19,084 


(November 1960) 


Only ACH&V delivers total coverage 
of all design/specifying authorities 


To effectively sell in the large and medium-size building 
market ...a multi-billion dollar market for makers of air 
conditioning, heating, ventilating, piping, plumbing and 
related products... you must address your message to 
these five well-defined, and BPA-audited, buying authority 
groups. 


ACH&V delivers the most complete coverage within these 
groups—the design/specifying authorities—the ‘“buying- 
say” of the industry. 


&» 


BPA 


PUBLISHED BY INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 Worth St., N.Y.C. 
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ment to pinpoint weaknesses in in- 
dividuals and to strengthen those 
weak points either during or at the 
close of the sessions. 

Some companies use rating sheets 
or report cards. Entries are made 
in a report at the end of each day’s 
session. The results are then dis- 
cussed with each salesman. 


6. Discussion . . The final phase 
of each training presentation is the 
discussion period. This allows in- 
dividuals to ask questions. It also 
provides time for the instructor to 
clarify key points and to summarize. 


Training Methods 


Lectures . . For training salesmen, 


this method is conceded to be the 
poorest way of imparting knowl- 
edge. However, if the group to 
receive instruction is so large that 
audience participation is not prac- 
tical (over 12 people), then this 
method may be necessary. 

Lectures often are used during 
the initial or orientation phase of 
a course. They may also be used 
when specialists or staff people are 
brought into the sessions. 

The value of any lecture will be 
directly dependent on the speaker’s 
ability to make an effective presen- 
tation. Unprepared, off the cuff talks 
by top brass who insist on telling 
about how they did it 20 years ago 
are to be avoided. Short, well- 





Training agenda (con't) 


SUBJECT 


SALESMAN MUST KNOW: 


METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


VISUALS OR 
| DEMONSTRATIONS 


COMMENTS 





DISTRIBUTION 
TRENDS AND 
PRACTICES 


3-4 hours) 
(Time required: 


studies 


. Definitions used 


. Possible changes in 
future markets 


Lecture and 
conference 


. Cost of distribution 


maps 


. Advantages of market 


. Stronger market coverage 


. Outlets to be used: 
(a) Wholesalers 


Blackboard 


Territorial 


Distributor 
has complained for years 


management 


that factory representa- 
tives are not qualified to 
hold meetings and work 
with their salesmen. Con- 

| siderable time should be 
devoted to a complete 
understanding of this sub- 
ject. 


(b) Jobbers 
(c) Agents 


. Advantages & disadvan- 
tages of using secondary 
outlets 


Mimeographed 
handouts of 
| procedure 


. How to educate distributor 
personnel 


. How to encourage use of 
advertising and sales 
promotion 


. How to assist distributor 
representatives in the field 


. Control measures to use 
Summary of 


points 
covered 


. Inventory stocking and 
practices 





Work schedule 
form 


PRINCIPLES OF 
SALESMANSHIP 


. How to plan a day's or week's 

work: Conference 
(a) Budgeting time & travel 

(Time required: (b) Making every presen- 

16-24 hours) tation count 


(c) Profiting by mistakes 
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illustrated talks by invited per- 
sonnel can be an effective addition 
to any sales training program. 


Conference . . The conference 
method of instruction is used exten- 
sively for training salesmen, par- 
ticularly in small companies where 
the sales manager or his assistant 
conducts the marketing training 
program. 

A conference has often been 
described as a directed discussion 
whereby the conference leader can 
readily determine whether the sub- 
ject is being correctly understood 
and can search for answers among 
the group until one or more good 
and correct answers are received. 


A skilled conference leader refrains 
from expressing his own opinion 
and devotes himself to drawing 
ideas from members of the group. 

Unfortunately, there is something 
in every salesman’s make-up which 
makes him think that any reference 
to sales or marketing techniques is 
unnecessary and a burdensome de- 
mand on his time. 

Many down-to-earth sales man- 
agers have found from experience 
that they can overcome this com- 
plex by conducting a series of train- 
ing conferences which: 


1. Appeal to salesmen’s personal 
interest and experience. 


2. Limit lecturing and _ provide 


opportunities for open discussion. 


3. Make use of examinations and 
tests to demonstrate to salesmen 
that they are not as well-informed 
as they thought. 


4. Include practical demonstrations 
by salesmen so that their own 
associates will accept their ideas at 
face value. 


Coming Next Month 


he next article in this series will 
be devoted to the following sub- 
jects: (1) follow-up training, (2) 
methods of motivating salesmen, 
and (3) field management control 
methods. o 





METHOD OF VISUALS OR 


SUBJECT 


SALESMAN MUST KNOW: | INSTRUCTION 


| DEMONSTRATIONS 


COMMENTS 





PRINCIPLES OF 
SALESMANSHIP 


(cont.) 


. How to gain interest and 


attention: 

(a) Using sales appeals 
(b) The unusual approach 
(c) Use of visuals 


. The benefits of his products: 


(a) Selecting benefits to 
meet customer's needs 
Best methods of 
presentation 

(c) How to introduce 
samples, charts, graphs, 
etc. 

(d) How to emphasize 
buying reasons 


. How to answer objections: 


(a) Recognizing the differ- 
ence between an objec- 
tion and an excuse 

(b) Tactfully coming out 
on top 

(c) Following a formula 


. How to prove claims: 


(a) Convincing & creating 
belief 

(b) Building confidence 

{c) Using visuals 


. How to ask for an order: 


(a) Knowing when the 
customer is sold 

(b) Using the question 
technique 

(c) When to stop talking 


Summary of 
| points 
covered 


| Examples 


| Blank forms 
| for listing 
| product 


benefits 


Hand out 


| list of 


common 
objections 


Hand out 
list of 
visual proof 


material 


Have each student make 
a list of benefits for a 
product. Through confer- 
ence technique develop 
an improved list on the 


blackboard. 


Ask class members to 
tell how they would han- 
dle each one. 


Have various individuals 
explain which visual proof 
material he would use in 
support of a specific 


benefit. 





HOW TO PLAN A 
SALES TALK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Hand out 


planned 
sales talk 


| forms 


Describe the purpose of 
the form. Have each 
member completely fill 
out a form with an actual 


customer in mind. 
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MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL...the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 


METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing serv- 
ice from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
...take marketing courses 
under the auspices of New 
York University’s Graduate 
School of Business. Contact 
with STEEL Research, STEEL 
Editors, STEEL Readers... 
makes them metalworking 
market specialists. 


expect 


Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL. 











A man who knows where he’s going can really 
go places with businesspapers. This is the medium 
that separates the admen from the boys. You’ve 
got to know your business when you get down to 
business with the kind of tough-minded, hard-to-kid 
businessmen you meet. . . in businesspapers. 
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PRESIDENT. NEW YORK AGENCY... PHOTO ON LOCATION BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


oss o 


men who read businesspapers mean business (f)}|:@; 


é 
O39 


advertising works best in a businesspaper its readers are sold on—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. « 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois + 1004 National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C, 











Suffering from Tired Blood? 


Reading Can Fix You Up! 


gy If your liver is sluggish, or your bile needs 
awakening, or your problem is tired blood, I’d like 
to suggest that you can wake yourself up, get the 
old heart pumping like a fire engine, and generate 
more heat than is comfortable in your boiler, by 
the simple process of reading a book. 

Yes, that’s right. Forget about medicine, drugs 
and all that jazz. Just pick up a book, open it and 
start reading. 

Of course, you have to pick the right book. A 
mystery won’t do it, if you’re a kind of over-worn 
mystery reader like I am. And neither will most 
other fiction, because nowadays fiction has a pe- 
culiar way of often being much more sensible than 
fact. 

The kind of book you want is one by an econo- 
mist, or a sociologist, or a political scientist, or a 
political economist, or some other specialist in 
analyzing the social and economic problems of a 
troubled world. 

The more advanced specialists, incidentally— 
the ones with the more revolutionary ideas—are 
often very good at putting words together, too, so 
you don’t have to study too hard to figure out 
what they are saying, and as a result your juices 
can achieve the boiling point with hardly any 
effort at all. 

I’ve been reading such a book lately. It is called 
“Economic Issues of the 1960s,” and it is the work 
of Alvin H. Hansen, professor emeritus of political 
economy at Harvard University. It is being pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co.; the college edi- 
tion has just come out, but the trade edition won’t 
be available for a couple of weeks. 

Reading this book, I find myself being outraged 
at least once on every page, because Prof. Hansen 
seems to have been the man who taught most of 
the advanced economic thinkers like J. K. Gal- 
braith what to think (or else they taught. him 
what to think). He is definitely what we would 
have called a New Dealer 25 years ago, and what 
I suppose we should call a New Frontiersman 
these days. 

Prof. Hansen believes a number of things that 
you probably won’t believe at all. He is an ardent 
advocate of what he calls “the dual economy”— 
the partnership of government and private enter- 


prise. Only if the federal government is allowed to 
play a larger role in our economy can we attain 
our potentially realizable rates of growth, he says; 
otherwise, the Soviets could catch up with us by 
1980 with a gross national product of $900 billion 
for each economy in terms of 1960 prices, he as- 
serts. 

Furthermore, Prof. Hansen believes that we 
have about reached the limit of expansion of our 
society in terms of “material goods’—that is, 
manufacturing, mining, agriculture and construc- 
tion—and that automation is further limiting the 
number of jobs we can hope to fill in these pur- 
suits. What we need, he insists, is a greatly ex- 
panded development of the “public sector” of the 
economy. 

“The shift, relatively speaking, from material 
goods to services, public and private, has im- 
portant implications for the business community,” 
says Prof. Hansen. “Private enterprise is amaz- 
ingly efficient in the production of material goods 
and in the proliferation of new products. As liv- 
ing standards rise, however, physical wants be- 
come more and more satiated, though this proc- 
ess is slowed down a good deal by the introduc- 
tion of new products and new gadgets. The afflu- 
ent society becomes, as far as physical goods are 
concerned, a gadget society ... At this stage 
there is at least the possibility that human wants 
will turn increasingly to cultural, intellectual, 
recreational and community activities . . . the 
handwriting on the wall points out a rapidly 
growing role of government in all these areas.” 

Before you get too excited, however, I should 
tell you that Prof. Hansen also says that our cur- 
rent industrial plant is suffering greatly from 
technological obsolescence, and he thinks we 
ought to do everything possible to bring it right 
up to date by providing tax incentives in the form 
of accelerated depreciation (President Kennedy 
apparently has gotten the message, too). He also 
believes that private industry has proven its su- 
perior ability to operate efficiently in the produc- 
tion of material goods, and he’s satisfied to leave 
this “private sector” in the hands of private in- 
dustry—the while he cuts the “private sector” 
down to perhaps one-half of the total economy. 

But, golly, we didn’t start out to give you a 
book review. And we haven't, really. What we did 
start out to do was to remind you that there’s lots 
of stimulating stuff for business men to read these 
days. And we suggest—quite seriously—that you 
tackle some of it—and particularly the stuff that 
expresses a viewpoint you know you won’t agree 
with. 

There are a good many things in a state of fer- 
ment these days, and it is mighty important that 
we keep abreast of them. They not only stimulate 
those juices, but they tell us what the boys are 
planning for us; and the more we know about that, 
the better we’re equipped for the inevitable de- 
bate. ® 
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from coast-to-coast. .. from continent- 
by OSE eons 
MODERN PLASTICs: 


THE EXCITING INTER- 


Great new developments forecast a major 


revolution in the Wide World of Plastics. 





i many countries the world over come new applications, improved 
methods, designs and techniques which will provide a startling eye-opener 
for everyone throughout the entire plastics industry. Indeed, the world of plas- 
tics now transcends the limits formerly regarded as being somewhere between 
New York and California. That's why the May 1961 Mopern Piastics Show 
Issue will be universal in scope, with critical focus of attention on this phe- 
nomena of the international evolution of plastics. This should be of prime con- 
cern to everyone in both segments of the field: the basic plastics industry— 
and the industrial end-user. 

The two-continent coverage of the May Show Issue will provide complete 
information on all three shows—in New York—London—and Ghent, Belgium. 
It will serve the one and only 9th National Plastics Exposition in the U. S., 
June 5-9, 61, the show sponsored by the Society of the Plastics Industry at the 
New York Coliseum and co-featuring The SPI National Conference at the 
Hotel Commodore during the week of the Show. 

Besides summarizing the world plastics picture from the standpoint of de- 
velopments, changes, volume growth and production—Mopern Piastics Show 
Issue will also carry a complete guide to the show. This includes a large 
diagrammatic layout of the exhibit areas, full schedule of conferences and 
special activities, program of the Plastics Conference and other news. 

MoberNn Ptastics will provide bonus readership through its presentation 
of detailed information on the Britis PLastics SHow, June 21—July 1 at the 
Olympia, London, England. .. and the Euro PLastica Exposition, June 16-25 
at the Palais de Floralies at Ghent, Belgium. 
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to-continent... 





May | SHOW ISSUE COVERS 
NATIONAL PLASTICS SCENE 


Published Once Every 2's Years...this issue provides 











smart advertisers with an exceptional opportunity! 





K evyea to the broad interests and purposes of the National Plastics Show... 
the British Plastics Show... and the Euro Plastica Exposition, this important 
issue captures the heightened reader interest for these events. It’s an issue 
that will be “must reading” before, during and after the shows. 

In the last ABC period ending 12/31/60, MoprerN Pxastics went from 
33,255 paid circulation, to 35,624 (as filed with ABC, subject to audit). It is 
expected that the May 1961 Show Issue will hit new highs in paid circulation 
and readership, continuing the tremendous paid circulation growth pattern 
that has characterized MopErN Ptastics for the past 36 years. This is proof 
again of MoperN Ptastics’ editorial vitality and the volatile nature of this 
growing market. : 


Make an important Bid for Big Business... 


Reserve Your Advertising Space Now! 
Complete plates accepted up to April 17th 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 36 Years @® 


Offices: New York, 770 Lexington Avenue; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blud.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
London E. C. 4, 110 Fleet St.; Frankfurt am Main, Wittelsbacher Allee 60.; 
Tokyo Central, P. O. Box 1546. 
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Distributor’s first . . Approximately 1,875 contractors, 
suppliers and fabricators attended the first annual Kils- 





by-Tubesupply ‘’Tube-O-Rama” exhibition in Los An- 
geles. The show cost the distributor $10,000. 


How Kilsby effectively 


staged its own trade show 


$10,000 is a lot of money for a dis- 
tributor to lay out for one promo- 
tional venture, yet this West Coast 
industrial piping distributor spent 
that much on its own trade show... 
and the investment paid off hand- 


somely .. 


gp Increasing sales by selling more to present 
customers is a recognized principle of selling, but 
often the accomplishment of this objective is not 
easily realized. 

Kilsby-Tubesupply, Los Angeles, a division of 
Republic Supply Co. of California, feels it has one 
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answer in its Tube-O-Rama, Kilsby’s “captive” 
trade show, held for the first time last year. 

As described in promotional literature, the Tube- 
O-Rama, is a “unique exposition showing what 
can and is being done with tubing today. It’s not 
an ordinary display of turned parts, but is a se- 
lected exhibition of exceptional industrial capabil- 
ities. Manufacturers are chosen to display because 
each has something unusual to offer. Tube-O- 
Rama brings under one roof the foremost fabri- 
cating skill and talents available to southern Cali- 
fornia industry, with actual samples utilizing all 
types of tubing, from commonplace metals to new 
‘exotics’ featured in the national space research 
program.” 


Objectives .. In selling the idea to its own or- 
ganization, the company listed these objectives: 


1. To give large customers, who sub-let part 
of their work, an opportunity to acquire a better 


Continued on page 82 





Classified ... Looked Over, But Not Overlooked 


When you’re looking for a reliable yard- 
stick with which to measure readership in the 
industrial press, you can safely borrow the one 
our newspaper friends use: classified advertis- 
ing. Look at the classified advertising sections 
of the magazines in any particular field, noting 
which one carries the largest amount of classi- 
fied. It will be the leader in its field. 


In the Petroleum Industry your task is 
easy. The Oil and Gas Journal carries more 
than ten times the classified advertising of any 
other oil publication, and has done so consist- 
ently for a half century. 


Many of our large users of display adver- 
tising today started with $2.00 and $3.00 
insertions in the classified section many years 
ago. They counted on intensive readership of 
The Journal—and it paid off ! 


The Petroleum Publishing Company © Tulsa, Oklahoma 


You’ll be smart to note this reliable yard- 
stick of readership—and take advantage of it 
for your own advertising messages. 


And remember, too ... in display adver- 
tising the Oil and Gas Journal in 1960 led all 
industrial, trade and consumer publications in 
number of advertising pages for the twelfth 
consecutive year. 





“@IL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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ei ane f The metalworking buying power you want to 
SR ane ae . reach is in a constant state of flux. Men who 
had the say yesterday may not be the ones to 
see today ...and tomorrow the picture will 

change again. 


Keeping track of these changes is easy in small 
plants—those with fewer than 100 employees. 
MACHINERY uses direct correspondence, phone 
calls and Western Union to do this part 
of the job. 


But it’s quite a different story in 
vr cet com NE tt are pet nd gen cet larger plants with ‘‘buying teams’’ of 
San Steen yl a as many as 20 or 30 men. Keeping 
track of changes in these plants re- 
quires more than conventional meth- 
ods. It takes an on-the-spot, head- 
by-head count. 


And that is what MACHINERY provides. 


we post 















































Typical reports submitted by MACHINERY’S 
field men. Note how new names are added and 
how older ones are double-checked for correct- 


ness of title and possession of buying power. 
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ON THE MOVE 


metalworking buying power 


MACHINERY keeps field men on the move pin- 
pointing the buying authorities in the larger, 
more important plants. These men from MA- 
CHINERY have nothing to sell. Consequently, 
they can open doors closed to many. 


The confidential reports these men file reveal 
the current live buying power of the industry — 
and these are the men who get MACHINERY 
every month. The result—MACHINERY’S cov- 
erage of volume-buying and specifying author- 
ities is second to none in the metalworking 
industry. 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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_ fp Pose REGISTER HERE 


Registration . . Contractors and subcontractors register 
for trade show held in K-T warehouse. 


TUBE-O-RAMA .. 


continued from p. 78 


knowledge of the potentials of the local, small 
sub-contractor. 


2. To give the “subs” an opportunity to make con- 
tact with the “primes,” and an opportunity to con- 
centrate more of the sub-contracting in our 
sales area. 


3. To give manufacturing and design personnel a 
better idea of some of the new developments, and 
applications of old developments, to new super- 
alloys or exotics. 


4. To associate Kilsby-Tubesupply closely with 
this effort to help customers sell their prod- 
ucts or buy their parts, as a service to the local 
tubing trade, who are our customers. 


5S. To acquaint Kilsby’s customers with the 
breadth and quality of our sources of supply. 


Kilsby-Tubesupply is a jobber and distributor 
of tubing only. It has offices and warehouses in 
Los Angeles and Seattle, and sales offices in San 
Francisco and San Diego. 

Kilsby sells only industrial tubing. It is for 
such uses as hydraulic and fluid lines, aircraft and 
missile applications, and for furniture. 


Six letters do the job . . To carry out the ob- 
jective of making this more than a routine exhibit, 
and to avoid going beyond the physical limitations 
of the company warehouse in which Tube-O- 
Rama was held, it was necessary to hold down the 
number of exhibitors—without offending either 
manufacturers served, or their customers. There 
was no charge for exhibiting, so it was only a 
question of getting desirable exhibitors. 

The announcement of Tube-O-Rama, the ap- 
proach designed to get desirable exhibits without 
offending anyone, and all other detail connected 
with the event, were covered in six letters sent to: 


1. Manufacturers that Kilsby represents, inviting 
them to exhibit, and enclosing the presentation 
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made to Kilsby’s own sales organization, including 
the objectives previously enumerated. 


2. Customers known to have “a creative approach 
in the use of tubing,” and desired as exhibitors. 
These customers were told that a Kilsby repre- 
sentative would call personally to give more de- 
tails of the exhibit. 


3. All other customers, inviting participation. 
There was no urgency to this letter, which was 
brief, and stressed the importance of only “out- 
standing” uses. Kilsby pointed out that an exhibit 
which did not meet this yardstick would cause 
the company to suffer by comparison with other 
exhibitors. These customers were asked to contact 
the company if interested. 


4. Top executives in aircraft, large prime con- 
tractors, and customers, with announcement of 
Tube-O-Rama, stating attendance would be by 
invitation only. These executives were asked to 
use a return card to show the names of qualified 
people they felt should be invited. In cases of top 
executives, the letter was personally delivered. 
There were also follow-up telephone calls. 

Here the purpose was to avoid freeloaders, 
“friends,” or fringe prospects, not classed as valu- 
able prospects for customers or manufacturers. 
When the suggestions were received they were 
then combined into one list to eliminate duplica- 
tions. A total of 3,000 persons tc be invited were 
so qualified. This also allowed an estimate of at- 
tendance so that adequate preparations could be 
made for parking and the catering of a lunch, soft 
drinks and beer. 


5. All who had accepted the invitation to exhibit. 
Included was a detailing of how exhibit visitors 
were being selected for invitations, a request for a 
description of the exhibit for inclusion in a book- 
let to be given out at the exposition and instruc- 
tions which included location, date and time, gen- 
eral information, display specifications, instruc- 


Continued on page 84 


Check this . . Inspecting new tubular products at Tube- 
O-Rama are (I-r) R. Perry Kilsby, K-T president; A. H. 
Nelson, purchasing agent, Chiksan Co.; and James Sigel 
of Eastman Kodak Co. 
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BILLING VOLUME IS NO MEASURE OF CREATIVE OR MARKETING ABILITY! 


You have asked us what our volume of business is. Why? 
Why do people considering the hiring of an advertising 
agency put stock in the gross expenditures made for a 
list of manufacturers, most of whom have no relation to 
them in any way? The dollars and cents figure expended 
by an advertising agency in the name of its clients 
indicates size--and nothing more. Size is only an indi- 
cation that the agency has a good salesman for selling 
the agency's own service and that they spend a lot of 
time working at it. 

It doesn't matter where you go, George. No more 
personnel will be put on your account than will be required 
to do a competent job. Whether your agency employs a 
hundred people or twenty-five or ten, your program will 
depend on the creative ability of a few-—and largely on 
the competence of the men you see. The success of your 
advertising depends on the personal brains that are 
available for your account. 


Time and brains are all that we as an agency have for 
you as a manufacturer of industrial products. Here are 
brains trained over many years of industrial selling-—- 
brains with the feel of industrial selling, brains that 
can come into your office with a practical knowledge of 
the differences in the marketing of industrial products 
and with a deep understanding of the fact that we can 
grow only through helping to make your business a success. 

Behind this is a completely departmentalized organ- 
ization, big enough to provide all of the services your 
advertising will require, yet small enough to give the 
personal attention you need——an organization that can 
work with any echelon of your sales organization. 

Being the largest agency is not necessarily a laudable 
ambition--being one of the best is a reputation worth 
maintaining. 

Think it over, George ; e Pn) di 
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SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELL 4s GR AY, INC. 


155 N. Wacker Drive e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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a 
Parking a’plenty . . Ample parking space was available 
to those who drove to the trade show. 


TUBE-O-RAMA . . 


continued from p. 82 


tions for getting exhibits in and out on schedule, 
and parking arrangements. 


6. Exhibitors, giving them their booth number, 
reminding them of set-up and break-down sched- 
ules, and urging them to ask questions if they still 
had any. In this case, to minimize any complaints 
about exhibit locations, all similar tubing applica- 
tions were put in the same area; and within that 
area, booth locations were decided by drawings. 


The first four letters were signed by R. Perry 
Kilsby, president, who conceived the idea of Tube- 
O-Rama. The fifth was signed by R. E. Deshon, 
general manager, who served as general chair- 
man for the event. The last letter was signed by 
F. R. Norton, of the exhibits committee. 


Costs . . Since Tube-O-Rama was considered 
good sales promotion by Kilsby, exhibitors were 
not charged for participation; their only expense 
was that of the exhibit itself, costs of setting up 
and taking down, and incidental costs. 

All other expenses, which totalled not quite 
$10,000, were assumed by Kilsby. The biggest ex- 
pense was that of the standard 10x10’ booths sup- 
plied exhibitors. These included the usual back- 
drops, one electrical outlet each, and a sign show- 
ing the name and address of each exhibitor. 

Other major expenses were the cost of the lunch 
and refreshments, and a 16-page booklet, “Wel- 
come to Tube-O-Rama.” The booklet included a 
map of the exhibit area, with the 46 customer and 
14 manufacturer exhibits numbered; a listing of 
each exhibit by number, and a description of the 
nature of the exhibit; and two ads highlighting 
Kilsby tubing. 

Not calculable would be the time and manpower 
devoted to the exposition, and the use of a com- 
pany warehouse for a full day. Interruption of 
warehouse operations was minimized by careful 
planning and explicit instructions to exhibitors, 
which resulted in getting all exhibits in and out in 
one day. 
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1,875 attended .. A total of 1,875 persons at- 
tended during the six hours of Tube-O-Rama 
(2:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m.}. It was felt that the prob- 
lems of running such a show were not great, pro- 
viding all aspects are thoroughly organized. In 
this case, specific men were given responsibility 
for exhibitor selection, invitations and guests, re- 
freshments, hosts and parking. All these commit- 
tees were directly responsible to general chairman 
Deshon. 

In view of the long-range objective, Tube-O- 
Rama cannot be evaluated in terms of immediate 
sales. But general reaction of customer and man- 
ufacturer exhibitors, and guests, was such the 
company now is planning for a second show this 
year. At the first show, in addition to guests 
from the Los Angeles area, there was a group 
from San Diego which came in a bus supplied by 
Kilsby. This year, plans are to also invite a 
number of people from the San Francisco area. 

Some typical after-the-show comments from 
manufacturers were: “Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting . . . We were pleased to par- 
ticipate .. . I feel sure that the effort and expense 
put forth by your organization will be reflected by 
sales in months to come . . . The enthusiasm and 
interest generated by your show is sure to affect 
not only the customers and manufacturers, but the 
sales force as well.” . . “We feel this was an out- 
standing and unique way of bringing the ful! 
scope of your efforts directly to the users of these 
various tube commodities.” 

From customers: “We firmly believe this was 
most successful in bringing together the engineer- 
ing and purchasing people directly with the sup- 
pliers.” . . “We would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you for the privilege of displaying our 
products. . . We will appreciate the opportunity 
to participate in any future shows.” . . “The cali- 
bre of the guests was such that all questions were 
of an intelligent nature and we enjoyed answering 
and being of service to this type of potential busi- 
ness for both of us.” ® 


Welcome . . Representatives of Rohr Aircraft, General 
Dynamics’ Convair and General Atomics divisions, and 
other leading San Diego aircraft and industrial manu- 
facturers arrive at Tube-O-Rama by chartered bus. 








“eo talt 


my product 


is too 
low-priced 


to interest 


FACTORY’s 


readers!” 











NO item in an industrial plant escapes eagle-eyed 
FACTORY readers IF it offers any promise of cutting 
costs or improving operations. Consideration of price, 
however small it is (or large, for that matter) , is subordi- 
nated to the contribution that the product can make. And 
often the modest price encourages trial without an Act of 
Congress to get approval! Here, for example, are just a 
few modestly-priced items that have generated reader 
action after being seen on the pages of FACTORY (write 
for report of inquiries received about these items) : 


Fibre Glass Repair Kits Paper Pallets 

Nut Splitters Draftsmen’s Triangles 
Rubber Sanding Drums Specialty Grease 

Dust Hoods Fluorescent Safety Paint 
Radio Pagers Liquid Sealant 

Tee Turners Oral Resuscitator 
Plastic Safety Suits Crab Grass Killer 

Safety Saws Hand Spray-Paint Units 
Recorded Music Pressure Sensitive Templates 
Aisle-Marking Compound Stopwatches 

Parts Rack Mechanical Hand Tools 
Vinyl Work Clothes Screw Size Checker 
Wall Schedule Board Wrenches 


What can your product do to cut a plant’s costs or improve 


its product? FACTORY’s 72,000 readers are waiting to 
learn. 


... TO REACH MORE OF THE MEN WHO MANAGE PLANT OPERATIONS, AT LOWER COST, THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESSPAPER. 
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TOP 
MANAGEMENT 
FORUM 


Has the sales promotion man 
moved up the marketing ladder? 


Recent indications are that sales promotion, and the men re- 


sponsible for it, are becoming increasingly important in mar- 


keting. We asked our Forum members what they thoughi . . 


Sales promotion earns 
respect of salesmen 


By Austin Rising 
Vice-president & 
Marketing Director 
York Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
York, Pa. 


® The York product line is very 
broad and covers all phases of our 
industry, from the small packaged 
room air conditioner, up through 
our largest systems for hotels and 
office buildings. We use a number 
of channels of distribution and, 
therefore, have a rather complex 
marketing organization. The man- 
ager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion handles all the company prod- 
ucts and, thus, works with a number 
of individual sales managers handl- 
ing specific product lines. He reports 
directly to the vice-president and 
director of marketing, and is re- 
sponsible for manual expenditures 
in the millions of dollars. 

Under the advertising and sales 
promotion manager we have a small 
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group of qualified individuals, each 
specializing in a particular area. 
We have an advertising manager 
and a sales promotion manager. 
Both of these programs are coordi- 
nated, and each given proper bal- 
ance. 

At the present time our product 
is sold through promotional and 
sales efforts, rather than as a result 
of demand advertising, such as in 
the food business where, frequently, 
advertising costs are much greater 
than sales costs. 

Sales promotion is definitely in- 
creasing in importance in our com- 
pany and is much more important 
today than it was ten years ago. In 
addition to standard promotion items 
such as brochures, literature, direct 
mail pieces, point-of-sale helps, we 
run the full gamut of contests on 
various selling levels, with combined 
vacation-business trips as incen- 
tives, and merchandise prizes for 
outstanding sales jobs done. 

The excellent results achieved by 
our advertising and sales promotion 
people have earned them the respect 
of all our direct selling people. 
Thus, the sales managers regularly 
solicit assistance and recommen- 


dations from our sales promotion 
people in the entire sales area of 
our business. Occasionally product 
planning suggestions are also re- 
ceived from our sales promotion 
and advertising people. 


Sales promotion manager 
a key marketing figure 


By J. J. Offutt 
Vice-President 
A.P. Green Fire 
Brick Co. 
Mexico, Mo. 


= The sales promotion manager is 
one of the key figures in our mar- 
keting structure. In general, his 
command covers a broad range of 
activities including, in particular, 
advertising and sales training. Be- 
cause of the importance of this staff 
function, the sales promotion man- 
ager reports directly to the general 
sales manager. 

In our company, sales promotion 
is substantially more important than 
it was ten years ago. This is due 

Continued on page 88 








Television networks provide 
on-the-spot coverage of 
special events through a 
nemo, or remote telecast. 


Portable field cameras flash 
the picture to the 
transmitter for broadcasting 
to home receivers. 


With hundreds of Fairchild 
reporters in the field, 

every story of interest to 

the electronics industry gets 
the on-the-spot coverage 

it deserves. 


Electronics executives and 
engineers appreciate the 
speed and reliability in this 


special-event handling of 
industry news. They seek it 
weekly in the pages of 
Electronic News. 
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LOCAL COLOR 
sells 


com. MINING 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “‘local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color’? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


COAL MINING 


b Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Po 


ntry 


e e 1898 
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FORUM .. 
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primarily to a multiple-plant op- 
eration which has come into being 
within the past ten years and to the 
accompanying, more complex sell- 
ing organization. The wider diver- 
sification of products requires more 
dynamic sales promotion. 

The sales promotion activities are 
clearly and distinctly defined as a 
vital part of our marketing organ- 
zation. The sales promotion manager 
does have a part in all product 
planning, advertising and the total 
marketing efforts. 


Ad department oversees 
Kaiser's sales promotion 


By Fred J. Drewes 
Vice-president, 
Advertising & 
Public Affairs 
Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. 
Oakland, Cal. 


® Sales promotion in Kaiser Alu- 
minum is significantly more impor- 
tant to our total marketing effort 
than it was only a few years ago. 

Our company’s marketing em- 
phasis itself has increased greatly 
and undergone a change in focus. 
For example, it had been traditional 
in the aluminum industry to direct 
sales efforts from the standpoint of 
our own mill products, such as sheet 
and plate. Recently we realigned 
our industrial sales management 
staff into major market categories 
to provide more efficient market 
coverage and concentrate our sell- 
ing efforts more specifically on both 
present and potential aluminum- 
using industries. It is certain that 
this change will still further in- 
crease the importance of our sales 
promotion activities. 

Responsibility for sales promotion 
is assigned to the advertising de- 
partment because we believe that 
we can achieve our over-all mar- 
keting objectives best by having the 
advertising department develop and 
carry out complete, integrated pro- 
grams to achieve specific objectives, 
both long- and short-range. 

In our industrial markets the 
advertising department works close- 


ly with the sales managers in the 
various market categories on pro- 
grams designed to expand or main- 
tain the market for aluminum prod- 
ucts. Sales promotion is an integral 
part of all these programs. 


Sales promotion covers 
much ground at Automatic 


By R. F. McCormick & F. P. Spinelli 

Vice-president, 
Valve Sales Switch Dept. 

Automatic Switch Co., Florham Park, N.]J. 


Vice-president, 


= Our director of sales promotion 
is responsible for all our advertis- 
ing activities, including space ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, direct 
mail, trade shows, publicity, cata- 
logs and other supporting activities 
that bring our products and services 
to the attention of prospective cus- 
tomers. He reports directly to the 
president of our company and two 
vice-presidents, one in charge of 
sales of solenoid valves, the other 
of the switch department. 

Sales promotion has become more 
important to our marketing pro- 
gram than ever before, and has had 
a large part in increasing the sales 
of our two products—solenoid-op- 
erated valves and electro-magnetic 
controls. Considerable skill is re- 
quired in the design, manufacture 
and application of such technical 
products, and competition is very 
strong in both markets. We have 
found sales promotion highly effec- 
tive in establishing new markets for 
us, and in opening doors for our 
field men. We feel that in the future, 
marketing activities will be an even 
stronger force in our selling. 

In our marketing setup, sales 
promotion activities have been well- 
defined. In addition to the responsi- 
bilities named above, new activities 
are constantly being developed. 
Our sales promotion director makes 
recommendations to management 
on the advertising and marketing 
activities he feels will give the com- 
pany the most return for its adver- 
tising dollar. a 





*“Why wasn’t I aware of those facts ?”’ 


Be glad that the “man in the dark” isn’t one of 
the industry's more than 22,000 News’ sub- 
scribers! 


Because he isn’t informed week-by-week of the 
changing trends of the complex air conditioning. 
heating and refrigeration markets, he can’t be 
expected to make the big decisions — the ones 
that affect your progress. 


Now take a look at the brighter side of the 
picture — at the influential readers of Am Conpr- 
TIONING, HEATING & REFRIGERATION News. They 
want to know about your products and services. 
Equipment manufacturers, consulting engineers 
and architects, service and installation contrac- 
tors, dealers, distributors and field sales-service 


AIR CONDITIONING 
“HEATING & REFRIGERATION 


450 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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521 Fifth Avenue, MUrray Hill 2-1928-9. 

134 South LaSalle Street, FRanklin 2-8643-4. 

: ....-4710 Crenshaw Blvd., AXminister 2-9501. 

S Luvvevess.450 West Fort Street, WOodward 2-0924, 


personnel must be informed to be competitive. 
That’s one reason why readers rate the News 
first in its field. (In fact, many subscribers read 
only the News! ) 


They rely on the News for news they need 
about activity in the residential, commercial and 
industrial fields news that’s complete . 
news that carries the urgency only weekly 
frequency can provide. 


Just so you won't be in the dark about which 
publication is best for you, we invite you to 
take a closer look at the News. Your local 
Representative has data on reader preference, 
circulation growth, advertising lineage, editorial 
content and other important facts. See him 
soon; youll be glad you did. 


THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 





Serving these 
FIELDS 


e Residential 


Reaching these 
MARKETS 

e Air Conditioning 
e Heating e Commercial 
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A new chech-bist 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


1. Papers for Technical Societies 

2. Papers for Trade Associations 
Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 
Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 


14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 
16.Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 
Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 

23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 

Sales Portfolio Material 


25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 
Endowments & Affiliations 
29. Grants-In-Aid 


30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tte-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 
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Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Info wmnalion - Prog ras 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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Look ahead to tougher 


anti-trust enforcement 


Following an administration notable for its strict en- 


forcement of the anti-trust laws, the Kennedy regime 


promises to be even tougher. Here’s a rundown on the 


expected policies in this important segment of govern- 


ment, and on the men that will put them into effect . . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


Ggép Unless there is an unexpected 
change in policy, there will be more 
iron fist and less velvet glove in the 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws 
in the months ahead. 

Administered price industries are 
in for particularly close scrutiny. 
But all phases of anti-trust enforce- 
ment will be pushed aggressively— 
with more severe penalties in mind. 

A fast moving anti-trust program 
was in the cards as soon as the Ken- 
nedy administration began develop- 
ing its policies. The tough sentences 
handed out to the 27 manufacturers 
of electrical equipment provided an 
unexpected lift. 

The Eisenhower administration 
set a fast pace in anti-trust enforce- 
ment. In the new administration the 
attack will be intensified and broad- 
ened. Offenders can expect less 
mercy. 

Anti-trust enforcement fits into 
the main thrust of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s domestic program. 
The administration is concerned 
about the slaek in economic expan- 
sion at a time when the war babies 
and postwar babies will be entering 
the labor force in large numbers. 
With unemployment once again 
emerging as a matter of national 
concern, administration planners 
can’t afford to tolerate mergers or 
other forms of retrenchment which 


tend to eliminate jobs or reduce the 
amount of competition in the mar- 
ketplace. 


Tough, new attitudes .. In the 
past, there was a tendency to regard 
anti-trust enforcement as ritualistic 
service to unenforceable laws. Hun- 
dreds of companies were embroiled 
in anti-trust actions at one time or 
another, and there was no stigma 
attached. 

By sending executives of the big 
electrical equipment firms to jail, 
Federal Judge J. Cullen Ganey gave 
the trust-busters support such as 
they have never had before. In the 
light of the “dressing down” which 
the individual executives got at 
Judge Ganey’s bench, it will never 
again be safe to assume that anti- 
trust violations are technical mat- 
ters for accountants and lawyers to 
quibble over. 

With the electrical industry cases 
as a jumping off point, the president 
moved promptly to exploit the op- 
portunity that Judge Ganey pro- 
vided. In his public comments, he 
bunched anti-trust violators and 
union racketeers in the same cate- 
gory. He called on both to look to 
their ethical standards. 


Key appointments. . In a concrete 
way, the administration’s attitude 
toward anti-trust enforcement is 
visible in the new line-up at the 

Continued on page 92 





These are the systems 
of local government 
that buy municipal 
equipment, products 



































and services... 








Shown here are the three basic forms of local govern- 
ment which rule most municipalities. Each system differs 
in actual purchasing procedure. However, the pattern 
of “buying action” remains constant for all. Municipal 
buying is broad; it is done on a group basis by both 
administrative and engineering officials. Together, they 
determine the final purchasing decision. 
































This is why advertising in 
THE AMERICAN CITY 
is such an important invest- 
ment. Through it, you cul- 
tivate a far greater number 
of officials who initiate 
municipal sales — many 
more buying influences 
than any other publica- 
tion serving this rapidly 
expanding market! 












































— without obligation ... 
A copy of our 
comprehensive 
market study, 

“This is the 
Municipal Market.” 
Send for it today. 
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MANAGEMENT READERSHIP SURVEY SHOWS... 
: WASHINGTON . . 
Advertising in Re S @ ' . continued from p. 90 


Federal Trade Commission. In Paul 
Rand Dixon, the new chairman, the 
president picked a man who has 
spent the last three years probing 
“administered price” industries— 
steel, autos, drugs and others. Also 
going on FTC at this time is Philip 
Elman, one of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s most skillful anti-trust law- 
yers. And due for appointment later 


struction executives! this year is Everett MacIntyre, a 


dedicated champion of aggressive 


“Do you read the advertisements carried in enforcement for the Robinson-Pat- 
man anti-price discrimination law. 


The CONSTRUCTOR?” The administration and its con- 
gressional supporters are uneasy 
PERCENT about competitive conditions in 
OF TOTAL heavy industry. On more than one 
occasion, the president has com- 
88.8 mented on the fact that the steel 
industry is able to operate profit- 
8.3 ably at less than half its rated ca- 
pacity. Some of his advisors con- 
tend that automation has eliminated 

2.9 jobs, but that the savings have not 
100.0 been passed on to the public in the 
form of price reductions. 





. More severe penalities . . While 
The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- os nail + ilieniadciael ‘led 
ated General Contractors of America —who annually perform the Eisenhower administration pile 
the great majoriy of the nation’s contract construction. up a creditable record in anti-trust 


enforcement, the newcomers are 


For a complete report on all the valuable information gathered 
in this new survey, send for your free copy of the 16-page dedicated to the idea that the pen- 


booklet, ““Management Readership Survey.” alty for anti-trust violation must be 


more severe. 

Under Robert A. Bicks at the 
Justice Department, and Earl Kint- 
ner at FTC, the Republicans drove 
for anti-trust compliance. A high 
percentage of their cases were 
settled by “nolo contendere” con- 
sent decrees, which brought the of- 
fenders “into line” while reducing 
the volume of litigation to a mini- 
mum. 

Both Bicks and Kintner had well- 
defined standards. Bicks frequently 
succeeded in getting important con- 
cessions in exchange for consent 
settlement. In the electric equip- 
ment cases, which were certainly 
landmarks in the anti-trust field, he 
considered the offenses so serious 
that he insisted on a plea of “guil- 
ty” rather than the non-committal 
“nolo contendere.” 

Kintner also had a_ consistent 
philosophy at FTC. Confronted with 
agra . a an almost complete breakdown in 


N D T] S T R | A L - : AT | N G — Foie yond rig compliance with the brokerage and 
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co-op advertising sections of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, he was pre- 
pared to use educational methods, 
and other procedures short of liti- 
gation in order to provide an op- 
portunity for business to mend its 
ways. Against deliberate evil-doers, 
or those who challenged the com- 
mission’s interpretation of the law, 
he was determined to litigate to the 
finish. 


Another big stick . . But the use 
of “nolo contendere” and other 
forms of informal settlement was 
vulnerable to criticism. While it en- 
abled the government to settle cases 
quickly and economically, the tech- 
nique let the offender escape the 
most significant anti-trust deterrent 
of all—the private triple damage 
suits which frequently follow a 
“guilty” verdict. 

Bicks, in particular, tried to meet 
this criticism. In the electrical 
equipment cases, and in other cases 
involving road building materials, 
he made it clear that he was not 
interested in negotiated settlements 
unless the companies would plead 
“guilty.” He habitually conferred 
with officials from state govern- 
ments, to be sure that their oppor- 
tunity for damage suits was fully 
protected. It was no accident that 
the electrical equipment companies 
faced large damage suits soon after 
Judge Ganey finished his work. 

In the new administration, men 
like Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
and Rep. Wright Patman (D., Tex.) 
who have been critical of consent 
settlements, will be calling the tune. 
They will also be aware of the new 
weapon that came into the govern- 
ment’s hands when Judge Ganey 
held the executives of the electrical 
equipment companies individually 
responsible for anti-trust offenses. 

Under the doctrine established by 
Judge Ganey, business men are to 
be held personally responsible for 
understanding and obeying the anti- 
trust laws. He said the individuals 
are to be held accountable regard- 
less of the pressure they may feel 
from their company or industry. 

Having secured so sweeping a 
verdict in cases involving the na- 
tion’s most reputable companies, the 
trust-busters will hardly settle for 
less in dealing with less prominent 
individuals and companies. Where 

Continued on page 95 
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‘tema Publication Wrappers 


offer a neater, safer and better way 
to insure increased readership 


It’s not necessary to fold magazines 
into a frustrating, hard-to-read 
bundle to save on costs and assure 
safe arrival. Mail your magazine 
flat — the way they are read — 
and positively protect them against 
weather, rough handling, abrasion 
and repeated impact with low-cost, 
Thilco Publication Wrappers. 
Skimpy, makeshift wrapping meth- 
ods are “penny-wise and dollar- 
foolish’”” when it comes to reader- 
ship. Compared to mailing envel- 


Plus advantages of 


THILCO Wrapper 
e Economical 


© Provide full “mail-clad” 
protection against weather 
and handling 


e Lower material, handling and 
mailing costs over cartons 


e Wide range of grades 
to choose from 


© Work well on automatic 
banding machinery 


e All grades available 
plain or Print-Decorated. 


Write today 
for samples and 
complete details. 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
BOSTON ® DETROIT @ PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI @ KANSAS CITY 


opes or cartons, Thilco Publication 
Wrappers are lighter in weight, 
provide better protection and are 
far less costly. They save on ma- 
terial, storage space, labor and 
postage. For additional assurance 
of readership, Thilco Wraps can 
be attractively Print-Decorated. 
No matter how large or cumber- 
some the volume, there is a Thilco 
paper grade “tailor-made” to fully 
protect your publication in the 
mails for increased readership. 


p 
Thileo Publication Wraps are furnished in a 
versatile range of grades from single-ply Plain 
or Creped heavy-duty Krafts to THILCO-TUF 
(Non-staining Laminated grades) in medium 
and heavy weights—plain or fiber re-inforced. 
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Few men are willing to turn their backs on any- 
thing they pay for. McGraw-Hill publications 
are selected and bought by over one million key 
men in business and industry who want the best 


in editorial service. @: @. 








Why is it that few men will 
turn their backs on business 
publications they pay for? 


Any way you answer that question, 
you have to recognize one fact: a man 
isn’t likely to pay for a subscription to 
a business publication unless he wants 
to read it. 

As long as it matches his job inter- 
ests, serves his needs, helps him solve 
his problems and compels his continu- 
ing attention—that publication will 
usually be read. 

This is a direct and continuing chal- 
lenge to our editors. Every subscriber 
has the option of deciding on the values 
our editorial services hold for him. He 
casts a cash ballot for or against, not 
only when he first subscribes but every 
time his subscription comes up for 
renewal. 

That’s one of the main reasons why 
we believe the true measure of any 
publication’s worth is the number of 
people who want to read it. To us, it’s 
the most accurate and efficient way to 
attract and hold the more active buy- 
ing influences in the fields we serve. 

Both the quantity and quality of 
McGraw-Hill subscribers are validated 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
in a regular audit of paid transactions. 

If you are an advertiser, this means 
that the men you want to reach are 
literally paying to reach you ... in the 
McGraw-Hill publications to which 
they subscribe. 


4 McGraw-Hill 


os ® 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 
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Strong deterrent . . General Electric vice-president William S. Ginn (right) and Lewis J. 
Burger (left), a GE general manager, are handcuffed together as they are taken to jail 
to serve 30-day terms for anti-trust violations. In the background between them (dark 
coat, glasses) is Edwin R. Jung, vice-president, Clark Controller Co., Cleveland, who 
also was sentenced. Sending offending executives to jail, as in this recent, much pub- 
licized case, is a potent, but heretofore unused weapon in the government's anti-trust 


arsenal. 


WASHINGTON .. 
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jail sentences were virtually unheard 
of in anti-trust cases, the trust- 
busters expect there will be more 
of them, and they will be for long- 
er terms, as other courts follow 
Judge Ganey’s example. 


New target areas .. An adminis- 
tration dedicated to the promotion of 
economic growth, can be expected 
to tackle the merger movement on 
many fronts. Tax reforms would 
probably be the most useful device, 
since tax incentives seem to stimu- 
late mergers faster than trust-bust- 
ers can hope to unscramble them. 

Nevertheless, anti-merger activity 
will be intensified at both the FTC 
and the Department of Justice. 

Some of the most spectacular 
activity, however, will involve “ad- 
ministered pricing.” Since there is 
no actual agreement to “follow-the- 
leader” in these highly concentrated 
administered price industries, the 
trust-busters have hit a stone wall 
under existing laws and court de- 


cisions. Some of the more advanced 
thinkers in the trust-buster camp 
have been circulating the idea that 
“administered price” industries may 
be vulnerable to attack under Sec- 
tion 5 of the FTC act, which pro- 
hibits unfair trade practices. 

As chief counsel for the Kefauv- 
er anti-monopoly subcommittee 
since 1957, Paul Rand Dixon tended 
to spotlight the fact that there was 
relatively little price competition in 
many areas of the economy. In 
autos, he found competition in style 
and features, but not on price. In 
other fields he found that prices 
moved up with wages, but not down 
with automation or slackened de- 
mand. 

At FTC Mr. Dixon will be 
equipped with an_ investigating 
mechanism ideally suited for further 
exploration of the administered 
price industries. The commission 
already has cease and desist orders 
against basing point price systems 
in such fields as steel, cement and 
lead. An extensive compliance in- 
vestigation has already been com- 
pleted, and it may provide material 
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ASSURE | 
SALES TO | 
INDUSTRY 

TOMORROW, 
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Every issue of IA/VE 

more than 10,00: 

inquiries. Recent /surve 

cate that from 50% to 66% of 
these inquiries resulf in sales. 


1A/VE's positive editorial pro- 
gram and crisp format creates 
the pre-selling climate you need 


to sell industrial educi , 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 
ON IA/VE’s STRATEGIC 
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for some further litigation. 

In any event, Mr. Dixon, having 
served for 19 years as a member of 
FTC’s litigation staff, will have no 
difficulty measuring the resources 
at his command. Compared with the 
relatively small staff assigned to 
him at the Kefauver Committee, in 
his new job he will have hundreds 
of skilled investigators. He’ll require 
no briefing on who is effective 
among FTC’s staff members, and 
who isn’t. And he’ll need no diagram 
to sense the results that can be 
achieved by expanding the commis- 
sion’s staff of economists. 


Possible directions . . Mr. Dixon 
is expected to move rapidly to put 
his own brand on the commission. 
Among the possible developments: 
(1) a “plans council” composed of 
top staff officers. It would be a 
strategy board to determine how 
the commission’s resources can be 
used most effectively; (2) a big in- 
crease in the economic staff. Al- 
though FTC’s basic law visualized 
a considerable amount of “fact find- 
ing” by a staff of economists, most 
FTC energy has been concentrated 
on preparing cases for litigation. 
Through aggressive use of an eco- 
nomic staff, the “new” FTC could 
keep a spotlight on industry, much 
the same way as a congressional 
committee; and (3) staff changes. 
There'll be “Dixon men” in the top 
staff jobs. 

Two other areas may be getting 
more attention in the new adminis- 
tration’s anti-trust program: 


@ Management-Labor conspiracies: 
That’s an especially “hot” subject at 
the Department of Justice. Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy is partic- 
ularly sensitive to all forms of union 
racketeering. He can be expected to 
respond forcefully to _ situations 
where labor and management may 
be cooperating to suppress competi- 
tion from either domestic or foreign 
rivals. 


@ Robinson-Patman Act: Everett 
MacIntyre, who is scheduled for ap- 
pointment to FTC later this year, 
was on FTC’s litigation staff for 25 
years before becoming chief counsel 
for the House small business com- 
mittee in 1955. At the committee, he 
was under the direction of Rep. 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.), co-au- 


thor of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Much of his work—before Rep. Pat- 
man intervened with President 
Kennedy to secure promise of his 
appointment to FTC—was directed 
at situations where FTC seemed to 
be “falling down” in securing com- 
pliance with the R-P act. 


In addition to aggressive investi- 
gation and enforcement, the new 
administration can be expected to 
look for ways to bolster the power 
of the anti-trust agencies. Several 
proposals which have been lingering 
in Congress in recent years will be 
on the administration’s priority list. 
Among them: 


@ More investigating power for the 
Department of Justice: Under exist- 
ing law, the department can use a 
grand jury to gather evidence for 
criminal anti-trust cases. But evi- 
dence provided by a grand jury 
cannot be used for civil cases, and 
there is no power available to com- 
pel companies under civil investiga- 
tion to submit documents which the 
Justice Department wants. The de- 
partment can be expected to press 
for some form of power to secure 
documents in civil investigations. 


e Anti-Merger laws: The govern- 
ment wants power to require that 
large companies provide notice to 
the FTC and Department of Justice 
before consummating a merger. An- 
other proposal would give FTC pow- 
er to get court injunctions to stop a 
proposed merger until its competi- 
tive impact is determined. 


© New FTC powers in advertising: 
Not since the Wheeler-Lea Act, 
more than 20 years ago, has the bas- 
ic FTC procedure in dealing with 
deceptive advertising been changed. 
Now there is considerable sentiment 
for new procedures giving FTC 
power to deal more rapidly with 
ads, at least in such fields as food 
and drugs. The proposal most often 
discussed involves a “temporary 
cease and desist order” which FTC 
could issue to stop an ad campaign 
while the facts are being estab- 
lished. Needless to say, there is 
considerable hostility to this idea, 
but sponsors claim that the FTC 
will be able to resolve the cases far 
more rapidly, once the advertiser 
has a real incentive to get the mat- 
ter resolved. s 








PUBLIC WORKS’ editors treat the city-county-state market for what it is — an inter-related whole 
rather than a collection of separate activities. They also recognize that the same engineers and technical 
administrators work all through this $111,-billion-a-year market, influencing many types of purchasing. 
Your sales start with these men. Their interests are wider than yours but they include yours. One illuminat- 
ing illustration: the chief maintenance engineer of the 241-mile Ohio Turnpike is also responsible for six 
water treatment and eight sewage treatment plants. PUBLIC WORKS Magazine covers all three of 
these activities in one magazine. Make it your basic advertising medium for all public works products. 


Make sure you have the new brochure “Profitable Facts on the Public Works Market,” especially tailored 
to the marketing of your product and demonstrating how you can increase your advertising effectiveness 
in the field. It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


p U 5 Li a @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


VL @) Sd Gg @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St.. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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VINYL-WELD presents 


VINYL sinoees 


NEW STYLES! NEW FEATURES NEW LOW PRICES! 


STANDARD 3-RING 
VINYL BINDER 


Finest quality, hard-cover binder avail- 
able! 3 Ring Metal, spring trigger 


action. 1” Capy. 
7° 
ONLY 


Other styles and capacities from 50c to $2.00 


FREE! Your Company name and/ 
or other copy imprinted on 


front cover (max. area 7”x5”) with 
order of 100 or more binders. 


Choice of RED, GREEN, BLUE, BLACK, TAN, BROWN VINYL. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK! QUANTITY PRICES ON REQUEST. 


America’s Largest Selection of Custom-Made Ring Binders! 


Whatever your special requirements, we have the binder for you . . . color, 
size, unusual design . .. AT BUDGET MINDED PRICES! 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING DIVISION 


VINYL-WELD Proc Inc. 


225 West Huron Street Chicago, Illinois 


I 
| How to Sell to Engineers and Scientists 
| MATERIALS RESEARCH & STANDARDS 
morgen Society for Testing Materials 
916 Race Street 
; Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
; Gentlemen: 
| Please tell me how we, too, can sell to the senior engineers 
| and scientists who are the “pace setters” in materials research 
= evaluation — and who write the authoritative ASTM Stand- 
ards. 
| Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
| () Please send complimentary copy of MATERIALS RE- 
| SEARCH & STANDARDS. 


EE SS So Sc Sas: Guus Sune Kane Gum 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


301/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Petroleum market calendar 


Names, dates and locations of trade 
shows, conferences, symposiums and other 
special events pertaining to the consoli 
dated petroleum and gas industries are 
included on this wall calendar prepared 
by Gulf Publishing Co., P.O. Box 2608, 
Houston. 

Intended for use by those selling prod- 
ucts or services to the petroleum and gas 
industries, the calendar provides space for 
scheduling travel itineraries, and other 


items of special personal interest. 


302/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Business paper buying 


formation on the procedures and meth- 
ods used in auditing a publication's circu- 
lation, is contained in a 12-page, file-size 
oklet released by Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17 
Described in the booklet is a sound-slide 
film prepared by BPA to explain, for media 
uyers, the importance of various cate- 


jories of its circulati 


303/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Telephone industry forecast 


Based on operating data supplied by 
404 of the nation’s telephone companies, 
this 16-page review and forecast contains 
statistics on past, present and future cary 
ital outlays of independent and Bell Sys 
tem companies throughout the country. 

Prepared by Telephone Engineer & Man- 
agement, 7720 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
26, the report contains comments of in- 
dustry executives, and details of their 


planned expansion and development plans. 
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* Send for these free selling tools 


304/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Material handling market 

Annual sales of material handling equip- 
ment, from 1947 to the present, plus sales 
forecasts to 1965 are included in this mar- 
ket and media file prepared by Modern 
Materials Handling, 22! Columbus Ave. 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Statistical data on the market are 
grouped by S.1.C. category, type of equip- 
ment, and plant size. Also included is in- 
formation on buying influences and market 
concentration. 


305/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Recession Advertising 


Post-recession sales patterns of com- 
panies which respectively continued nor- 
mal advertising schedules, or cut back, 
during recession periods are statistically 
analyzed in a booklet published by Buchen 
Advertising, 400 W. Madison, Chicago. 

Originally published in 1958, the booklet 
also analyzes the effects of ad program 
changes on company profit levels. 


306/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Broadcast equipment sales 


Statistics on United States and Canada 


am, fm and tv station equipment owner- 


ship, purchasing plans, and remodelinc 
and replacement outlays are contained in 
this eight-page, pocket-size folder released 
by Broadcast Engineering, 1014 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Data are grouped by type of station, 
with percentages, showing by equipment 
category, the dollar volume of expendi- 
tures for new and/or replacement items. 


307/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial potential survey 


Ceamada’s “wheat province’—Saskatche 
wan—is analyzed as to its industria] po 
tential in this 20-page statistical report re 
leased by Trade & Commerce, 365 Banna 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of materia! 
mentioned on these pages 


tyne Ave., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. 

Editorial and statistical data cover such 
topics as: industrial and commercial con- 
struction projects underway or planned, 
with figures on capital invested: volume 
and or value of production for selected in- 
dustries; key market centers, etc 


308/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Small city water supply 


An analysis of the 30,000 officials re- 
ported to be managing the nation’s small 
community water supply and sewage treat- 
ment systems is included in this prospec- 
tus prepared by Water & Wastes Digest, 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


613 


Please send me the following 


research and media data 


301 302 303 
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313 314 315 
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312 
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55 E. 44th St., 


New York 17. 


Information is included on buying prac 
tices, state codes, equipment needs, pollu- 
tion control, and the percentage of water 
treatment and/or sewage plants located in 
communities of less than 10,000 


309/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Restaurant market 


Information on the size and growth po 
tential of the commercial restaurant market 


is contained in 


this market and media file 


released by American Restaurant, 5 S. Wa 


bash Ave., Chicago 3. 
Included in the market analysis is infor- 
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subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 








MARKETING AIDS. . 


fluences, and comments on trends for the 
future are contained in this 16-page pros- 


continued from previous page pectus released by Discount Merchandiser, 


67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 


mation on the trend toward emphasis on Included in the booklet are statistics 
diversification of restaurant operations based on a sample of outlets ranging in 


310/Circle on Readers’ Serv 
Graphic arts aid 


Samples and illustrations 


size from 25,000 to 185,000 square feet, 
plus descriptions of the different types of 
organizations in the field, and plans for 
-onstruction of new outlets in 1961 


Card 


pressure 


sensitive “cold type” which can be used 


for applications ranging from names on 


312/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


ffice doors to ad paste-ups are contained 


in sample catalog produce 


Brown & Brothers, 2 W. 4 


York 36. 


by Arthur  Inquiry-handling 


St. New Tips on setting up, operating and evalu- 


ating an inquiry-handling system are out- 


Included in the catalog are detailed in lined in this 20-page handbook prepared 


structions for using the type 


gested applications 


311/Circle on Readers’ Servic 


Discount house market 


Products currently sold by 


houses,” methods of operation 


plus sua- by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Included are sections on: questions to 
1sk yourself about your present system; 
how to systematize to get good inquiries 
points which must be included in an ade- 
discount quate system; hints on copy angles, and 


"ar 


buying in methods of stimulatina inquiries 


we 
Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
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® If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
celve the next 13 issues of Indus- 
ial Marketing (U.S.. Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; al] others, $5), 
Please check below: 

") Check enclosed } Send bill 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 
“Note inquiries for items listed not 


erviced beyond June 15 196} 


313/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Marketing directory 


Contents and suggestions for effective 
marketing use of a new directory of plants 
and products are outlined in a four-page 
folder released by Fortune Magazine. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 

Illustrations of the directory’s page for- 
mat are ir 
on its use by top management, sales man- 
agers, marketing men, plant location spe 


cialists, etc 


314/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Rubber market analysis 


Sales and production trends, as well as 
consumption patterns of rubber products 


pared by Rubber Age, 101 W. 3ist St. 
New York 1. 

Information is included on growth char 
acteristics of various types of rubber, as 
well as capital outlays for the present 


and future 


315/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Economic forecast 


Containing. 15 charts, this 30-page re 
rt reviews the first year of the current 
» and presents a forecast of major 
narket developments to expect in 196] 
iblished by McCann-Erickson, 485: Lex 
ngton Ave., New York 17, the booklet 
analyzes developments in various cate- 
of the national market, such as: 

ds, soft goods, services, etc. 


316/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Patternmaker market 


The omprised of manufacturers 
and users of models, molds, mock-ups and 
sti ling, etc., is analyzed 
in this market and media file released by 
Industrial Models & Patterns, 207 E. Red 

d St., Baltimore. 
formation is included on buying influ 


mrototvwrec: 
prototypes 


ences among industrial designers, archi 
tects and government personnel 





< 
Use these return cards 

for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages 





March 


13-16... National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation, Coliseum, Chicago. 


13-17... National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Corrosion Show, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. 


-» National Paper Trade Association 
of U.S., Waldorf Astoria, New 
York. 


- Institute of Radio Engineers’ Inter- 
national Radio & Electronics Show, 
Coliseum, New York. 


.- Western Metal Congress & Exposi- 
tion, Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 


-» North Atlantic Highway Industries 
Show, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City. 


April 


4- 6..Progress in Electrical and Electron- 
ic Equipment Exhibit, Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis. 


4- 7..SAE Aeronautic Meeting and Air- 
craft Engineering Display, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York. 


7-9..Southern Pine Machinery and 
Equipment Exposition, Municipal 
Auditorium, New Orleans. 


9-13... ASME Oil & Gas Power Conference 
& Exhibit, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 


11-13..Southern California Retail Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


--Indiana Industrial Show, Fair- 
grounds, Indianapolis. 


13-15... Institute of Radio Engineers, South- 
western Conference & Electronics 
Show, Municipal Auditorium, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


«Northern Building Trades Exhibit, 
New Exhibit Hall, Harrogate, Eng- 
land. 


15-25 ..Swiss Industries Fair, Basle, Switz- 
erland. 


17-21... Business Equipment Exposition, Col- 
iseum, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


18-20.. Welding & Allied Industry Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 


20-25 .. Eastern Canada Better Home Build- 
ers Show, Show Mart, Montreal, 


Que. 


20-May 4..Engineering, Marine, Welding 
& Nuclear Energy Exhibition, Olym- 
pia, London, England. 


23-28.. American Institute of Architects, 
Bell-Stratford, Philadelphia. 


24-27... American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Municipal Auditorium, 
Denver. 


30-May 3..Liquefied Petroleum Gas As- 
sociation, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 


30-May 9. Hanover German Industries Fair, 
Hanover, Germany. 


May 


1- 5..Detroit Business Show, Cobo Hall, 
Detroit. 


3-13... Fifth U.S. World Trade Fair, Coli- 
seum, New York. 


-- National Aeronautical Electronics 
Conference, Dayton, O. 


-- National Office Management In- 
ternational Conference & Office 
Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 


Louis. 


-- American Foundrymen’s Society 
Castings Congress & Exposition, 


Brooks Hall, San Francisco. 


.- Material Handling Institute’s East- 
ern States Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


1§-18.. American Mining Congress Coal 
Show, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, O. 


19-June 4.British Trade Fair, Sokolniki 
Park, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


20-26... American Society for Quality Con- 
trol Exposition, Philadelphia. 


22-25..Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


22-26... ASTME Tool Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 








CLIENTS 
EXPECT MORE 
FROM 


GENERAL EXHIBITS 





e+» AND THEY GET IT! 


SUPERIOR DESIGN 


QUALITY STANDARDS 


ENGINEERED ANIMATION 


BETTER GRAPHICS 


\ 
ERECTING AND DISMANTLING 


youl 


FOR YOUR NEXT EXHIBIT 
CONSULT 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, Ill. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 
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No. 3 of a series of ad-conversations inspired 
by FOOD Engineering salesmen’s 

call reports, Listen-in on V.K, (“Diz”) Disette 
of the Cleveland office... 


“Ouch! a lady | 


her hat on 











spacebuyer... with 
in the office yet!” 


I've always been shy with women, especially in business. ‘Take 
that Sarah Smith. She has a way of digging out facts that 
sometimes gets me fidgety. Like this morning... 

“Mr. Dissette,” she said, looking up from her Swedish mod- 
ern desk, “I want to ask you...” 

“Aw, come on, Sarah,” I said, “My friends call me, Diz. 
Unless you’re mad.” 

“No, Diz,” she said, “I’m not mad. But I'm upset. I haven't 
seen you in weeks.” 

“Why, Sarah, I didn’t know you cared,” I said. 

She smiled. (She’s not only smarter than most media buyers 
I call on, she’s prettier.) “But I do. You’ve been keeping 
secrets from me. I’ve been watching earnings statements. And 
right now the food field looks lots brighter to me than most 
other industrial markets.” 

“Who am I to argue?”’ I said. “What’s more, food company 
presidents tell us they expect better than a 5% increase in 
sales this year. Profits, almost as much.” 

But are they going to spend any of it?” asked Sarah. 

“Our editors estimate capital spending will step up 13.2% 
this year. That’s a billion dollars for new plant and equip- 
ment alone — to say nothing of the 2 to 2% billion for in- 
gredients and flavors, more than $7 billion for packaging 
materials... 

She held up her hand. “Desist, Diz,” said she. “I’m ahead 
of you. I’m ready to make media recommendations.” 

I jumped out of my chair. ‘“Media?”, I said, “Plural? Why, 
Sarah, for shame! All you need is one strong publication 
that’s read by food management.” 

Her eyes widened. ‘‘Like which one?” she inquired. 

“There is only one,” I said, waving FOOD Engineering like 


mele)e 


ENGINEERING 





CIRCULATION UP... now 39,000, up from 28,500 in 
nine months . . . domestic coverage up 43%. 


AD-COST DOWN .. . $17.94 per-page-per-thousand. 
Next all-industry food publication $19.10. Next tech- 
nical paper $25.60. More for your dollar today when 
every ad dollar means so much. 


MANAGEMENT READERSHIP UP... . Mills Shepard con- 
firms higher reader interest in both ad and editorial 
pages. ‘‘Pass-along”’ now up — 4 readers per copy. Con- 
sistent winner food publication preference studies. 
(Make your own to your customers and prospects at our 
expense.) 


EDITORIAL AUTHORITY TOPS .. . in regular monthly 
features aimed at all management’s major interests .. . 
in FE Special Reports (scheduled a year in advance) on 
such subjects as ‘‘Ingredients, Separation, Glass Con- 
tainers, Sanitation & Detergents,”’ etc. Largest, most 
industry-experienced editorial staff. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE SERVICES TO ADVERTISERS AND 
AGENCIES . . . only food publication offering facilities 
of Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Program .. . plus a 
complete Research Dept. . . . plus Mills Shepard ad 
readership reports . . . plus Chilton’s Direct Mail Div. 
... plus the FE merchandising services. 


ACTION FROM ADVERTISING .. . recent research ana- 
lyzes 1,812 reactions by 600 FE readers to specific ads, 
details exactly what management did (i.e. ‘‘Called local 
representative’ . . . “Wrote for samples”. . . “Asked 
for estimate’’. . . ‘Bought the products”... etc. ) Ask 
to see the evidence. 











How did Diz do? How many new schedules did Sarah 
place? What about your new FE schedule? Write for new 
fact book ... “FOOD-MAN-MARKET-MAGAZINE”,. 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT & S6TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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electronics sells the engineering team... 


...In Research © Design 


Production and Management 


electronics 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BOX SCORE! 
Circulation: 52,286 

Editorial: 3,487 pages in 1960 
electronics Buyers’ Guide: 648 advertis- 
ers make 53rd issue of electronics (EBG) 
the “electronics Socia! Register.” 

Costs: $980 a page (13 time rate, B&W) 
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As any electronics manufacturer will tell you, in the electronics market you 
must sell a buying team. This is the big difference! Engineering trained 
electronics men work in research, design, production or management. The 
electronics man may wear one, two, three or four hats, working in any 

or in all of the four areas. And electronics is edited to interest and influence 
the electronics man. Like manufacturers’ salesmen, your advertising in 
electronics sells the buying team. Works harder. Sets up more sales. Effectively 
penetrates today’s fast-changing, highly competitive electronic market. 0.23 


GD €D A vccraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? 4 
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design. manufacturing and quality control engineers — 3-10 years experience 
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Historical tale vs. modern idea 


gy These two ads, aimed primarily at attracting engineering per- 
sonnel, appeared in the same issue of Space/Aeronautics. The Ray- 
theon ad told the story of one of the very first uses of rockets in war- 
fare; the Texas Instruments ad told how the company’s engineers 
solved a difficult missile-tracking problem. Which ad attracted more 
readers? See page 106. 
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FOLLOW 
the 
LEADER! 





TEN YEAR COMPARATIVE 
ADVERTISING RECORD: 





wacES OF ADVERTISING 





























in 
finishes-on-metal’’ 


field 


ey meke shes a— 
finishing 


leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION...............22,800 
LOWEST COST. .....just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 


- more circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


AINNUALLY 


. « « the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


EPA 
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| which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


| = Apparently engineers are more 
interested in today’s missile prob- 
| lems than in the history of rocket 
| warfare. The Texas Instruments 
| modern-day ad scored 36% “noted,” 
| while Raytheon’s ad scored 24% 
And, despite the fact that TI’s copy 
was much longer than Raytheon’s 
| and set in hard-to-read sans serif 
| type, both ads got the same “read 
| most” score—12% 

The sharply contrasting illustra- 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 105 





WY 


tions of the two ads probably had 
much to do with the disparity in 
“noted” scores. Raytheon’s roman- 
tic-appearing illustration might very 
likely have attracted more readers 
from among the general public; but 
TI’s missile drawing had greater 
appeal for the engineers that com- 
prise the magazine’s readership. 
The scores for the two ads, re- 
ported by Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., are as follows: 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
INC. 

Seen- Read 

Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 





WH ) Noted denotes the 


36 3 12 


195 


207 191 





RAYTHEON COMPANY 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


percentage of 

readers who, when interviewed, said they 
| remembered having seen an ad—whether 
| or not they associated the ad with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


| @ Read Most denotes th: 


24 22 12 


147 173 215 





readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 


the ad 75% 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 


mean that stopped” more 
100 and representing the me- 
Thus a cost ratio 


average; below 100 


par being 
1an average cost. 
ve 100 is above 


below average. 











when the occagion calls for MOVING.. 
call United Van Lines 


Whether you’re moving bulky electronic devices or price- loading of large units—in one piece—without costly dis- 


less works of art, you'll find it safer, easier, more con- 

venient via United’s modern ‘“Safe-Guard”’ service. 
From nation-wide exhibit tours to “tight-schedule” 

deliveries of office equipment, United gears its service to 


mantling. And because crating is not needed on most 
“Safe-Guard” shipments, there’s an extra saving in time 
and expense. 

For “Pre-Planned”, straight-through service in exclu- 
sive Sanitized* vans, call your United Agent today. He’s 


your requirements. Spacious, specially-designed vans take 
tough-to-handle shipments in stride...including the 


YOUR SHIPMENT LOADS EASIER... TRAVELS SAFER 


listed under “MOVERS” in the Yellow Pages. 


1 United “SAFE-GUARD” VAN 


NEW LOAD STABILIZERS 

Hold your shipment securely in 
place, prevent shifting or jarring 
enroute. 


NEW REMOVABLE 

DOCK-HIGH FLOOR 

Eliminates hoisting, provides 264 
sq. ft. of clear, unobstructed load- 
ing space. 


YOUR FREE COPY OF United's “SAFE-GUARD” 


United Van Lines 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE«s 


NEW EXTRA-WIDE SIDE DOORS 


A full 72 inches, permit easy, 
one-piece loading of large items. 


NEW TANDEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


Provides valuable inches between 
wheel boxes . . . more usable load- 
ing area than standard vans. 


MOVING BROCHURE, WRITE: 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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PRECISE IMPACT OF 


to electric utilities now 


Now, we can accurately evaluate performance 
and effect of our editorial and your adver- 
tising to electric-utility management, both 
administrative and technical, by means of 
our new reader-research program “‘Reader- 
Data-Graph.” This new and different tech- 
nique, field tested for more than a year, 
measures reader interest and action for every 
page, editorial and advertising, in each issue 
researched. 

Advertisers benefit from these unusual fea- 
tures of the program: 


HILL 


Large Sample (more than three times 
the numbers of readers researched than 
normally studied by other widely-accepted 
methods) permits separate study of major 
utility functions. 


Extensive Data is available for each ad- 
vertisement or editorial feature, including 
scores for “‘seen’’, ‘“‘amount read”’, “‘de- 
gree of interest’’, and “action taken”’. 


BeReeeer 


a ae 


Usable Projections are possible because 
reading habits of non-respondents are 
included as well. 


This distribution equipment Graphic Presentation permits easystudy 
ad, page 11 of September 15 and comparison of ad-exposure patterns. 


Page 11 EL&P, was seen b 
’ y 58 percent a 
of all reader-respondents; 31 IBM Data Storage keyed to EL&P's 
percent of all respondents expressed varying de- IBM circulation classification system per- 
mits detailed study of reader response of 


grees of interest from moderate to great; seven ) 
percent of all respondents reported action by sav- any one of dozens of different job titles of 


ing the ad, referring it to others, writing for more utility management, classified as adminis- 
information, or telephoning the manufacturer's trative, generation, transmission and dis- 
representative. On the opposite page, interest and tribution . . . even geographically if de- 
action charts show response to this same ad by sired. 

executives with varying job interests. 


= 


BU 











This chart shows interest displayed and action taken by all 4 — i 
respondents to each editorial and advertising unit in EL&P's a moderate interest 
September 15, 1960 issue. “E'’, “2E"', and “4E’' denote one, Mi great interest 


two, and four-page editorial units; “A’’, “2A"'’, and “4A"’ at +f: : 
denote one, two, and four-page units of advertising. ery es specific action taken 
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YOUR ADVERTISING 


measured by this new RDG service 








Administrative Executives 





Of the administrative executives respond- 








ing, 56 percent saw this advertisement, 29 





percent read some or all of the copy, 28 














percent expressed moderate to great 
interest, and six percent took some kind of 
action . . . saved the ad, referred it to 


others, wrote for more information, or called 
the manufacturer's representative. 








Generation Executives 








Of the generation executives responding, 





55 percent saw the ad, 26 percent expressed 








peli 
Page 11 


moderate to great interest, and two per- 








cent were interested enough to take some 
kind of action even though the ad was not 





specifically aimed at generation executive 
attention. 





Transmission and Distribution 











Executives 

















Page 1l 











This example illustrates how much farther R-D-G serv- 
ice goes than other commonly-accepted readership 
studies. Due to IBM Data Storage, however, even more 
minute analyses by job title or geographic location are 
possible. For example, an advertiser can readily deter- 
mine exactly how effective his advertising is in reaching 
and influencing utility presidents and purchasing agents, 


the only 
magazine 
serving the & 
electric-utility 
industry 
exclusively 





Of transmission and distribution executives 
responding, 59 percent saw and remem- 
bered the ad, 37 percent read some or all 
of the copy, 33 percent reported moderate 
to great interest, and nearly nine percent 
took specific action... saving or referring 
the ad to others, writing or telephoning for 
more information. 





while skipping all titles in between. If he desires, he can 
also measure advertising impact on specific segments of 
the market, the west coast area, for instance. 

For more information about this program, the dy- 
namic electric-utility market, or other EL&P services 
call our office nearest you. 





A Haywood Publication 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, lilinois 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
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Advertising in the 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
REFRIGERATING 
MARKETS 


because: 


@ Engineers—the only men qualified to 
make the technical evaluations behind 
most buying-specifying decisions — 
engineers are the men you reach in the 
ASHRAE JOURNAL. 


@ 20,000 fully-qualified engineers read 
the JOURNAL... need the JOURNAL 
...to keep informed about the latest 
products, processes, engineering tech- 
niques. (92%* read it regularly—spend 
more time with it than any other publi- 
cation in the field). 


@ You blanket all important specifying- 
buying influences in these key market 
areas: contractors, original equipment 
manufacturers, consulting engineers, 
architects, government officials.(82% * in- 
fluence the selection of equipment, mate- 
rials, and services). 


@ Advertising in the JOURNAL’s engi- 
neer-oriented atmosphere has extra vigor 
---more “mileage” for your advertising 
dollars. (3 out of 4 readers testify* that 
advertising assists them in making buy- 
ing-specifying decisions). 
For real selling power, 
at lowest cost-per-thousand in the field, 
tell your product story in the 


ee 
ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


*Write for a copy of our latest market survey. 
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PROBLEMS 


Is separate budget needed? 





How is a new 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


product 


marketing budget developed ? 


© One of our clients plans to mar- 
ket a new industrial product soon, 
and needs advice in developing a 
marketing budget for it. How do 
other companies budget the market- 
ing and advertising costs for a new 
product? What bases are used in ar- 
riving at these budgets? Is there a 
tie-in with the research and de- 
velopment and the production budg- 
ets? Does the budget for market- 
ing the new product come out of 
the current marketing budget, or is 
a separate, additional budget set up? 
If the latter is the case, how can 
management be convinced that a 
separate budget is mnecessary?— 
Waldo L. Gundlach, vice-president, 
Erwin-Wasey, Ruthrauff and Ryan, 
Chicago. 


gp The most explicit answer to 
Mr. Gundlach’s problem came from 
Robert L. Jannen, assistant vice- 
president of sales and marketing at 
Leach Corp., California electronics 
firm. Mr. Jannen submitted a rule- 
of-thumb formula he has found 
successful in the electroncis in- 
dustry in evaluating a new product 
budget. At the same time he warned 
of the many variables, both in an 
industry and within a given com- 
pany, which make any absolute 
amount or ratio impractical for 
over-all application. 

Within an industry, for instance, 
there will be extremely large vari- 
ances in unit costs, saturation and 
the degree of penetration necessary 
in a given market, concentration of 
the market, acceptable marketing 
budgets (based on a percentage of 
gross sales), etc. 


Moreover, Mr. Jannen points out, 
within a given company, the specif- 
ic economic environment also will 
affect marketing budgets. A com- 
pany with rising profits predicates 
its new product budgets in a differ- 
ent light than one with declining 
profits, or one in a loss position. 

The formula Mr. Jannen uses as 
a guide in projecting his company’s 
budget for a new product being in- 
troduced is simply this: 


New Product Budget = 


ABC x D 
E E 


A = estimated annual size of 
total market 

B = percentage of total mar- 
ket available 

C = present marketing budget 

D = forecasted goal of annual 
sales within 3 years 

E = present annual sales vol- 
ume 


This formula is based on two as- 
sumptions, he explains: 
1. That some experience, analysis 
and judgment were used to derive 
the over-all marketing budget that 
is currently in effect. 
2. That adequate cost control is ap- 
plied against identifiable accounts 
for marketing. 


Separate budget? . . On the ques- 
tion of whether or not the budget 
for new product advertising and 
marketing expenses should be a 
separate budget, in addition to the 
present marketing budget, or come 
out of it, Mr. Jannen voiced the 

Continued on page 112 





Fills... 


...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 
field. 





... It fills the needs 
of the packaging men 
in engineering, 
research and production 
who make BUYING 
DECISIONS because it is 
the only book “tailor- 
made” for them. 


Behind every package are men who decide what If you want to sell these key men, you should 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
should make the package. They read Package phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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Project your 
ideas ina 


WAY ! 


Use the AO Opaque Projector to put 
over your sales and advertising presen- 
tations in a bg way! You can project any 
opaque material from postage stamp size 
to 10” x 10” onto a big, brightly illumi- 
nated screen. 


The AO Opaque Projector helps you 
show what you mean so your audience 
gets the message quickly and emphatic- 
ally...saves you time, saves you money. 
You can eliminate costly, hand-lettered 
flip charts. You simply project actual 
source material such as sales charts, 
graphs, maps, budget figures, ad layouts, 
ad schedules, ad proofs, magazine and 
text-book pages...almost anything that’s 
flat and opaque. 


The AO Opaque is rugged and light- 
weight... weighs only 29 Ibs.... carry it 
anywhere...just plug into any standard 
110 V outlet and you're ready to go...no 
special operating skills needed! American 
Optical quality means years of trouble- 
free use. Send for information, now! 


American Optical Company 


Instrument Division ¢ Buffalo 15, New York 
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PROBLEMS... 
continued from p. 110 


| minority opinion among panelists. 
He believes it should come out of 
the present budget, for these rea- 
sons: Unless exceptional circum- 
| stances exist, if it takes a separate 
| budget to successfully launch a new 
product, then the present budget 
| is either too small to be flexible and 
| effective—or, the company must be 
| in an unusual profit position, to be 
| able to tap current profits for sub- 
stantial amounts in order to pursue 
| risk ventures on new product pro- 
| grams. 
| Speaking from experience in his 
| industry, he says, “In electronics, 
where profits are usually marginal, 
| and competition extremely keen, 
almost every penny of incoming 
dollars is heavily committed to the 
other functions of the business such 
as engineering, material, labor, etc. 
Granted, of course, a portion of any 
sound marketing budget includes 
new product promotion—in recogni- 
tion of the rapid obsolescence of 
electronic products.” 





Long-lived benefits . . Taking the 


opposite viewpoint, D. I. Stoffel, 
secretary and advertising manager 
of Ohio Carbon Co., Cleveland, feels 
that the proper launching of a new 
product will bring immediate and 


| lasting benefit to a company, help- 


ing to achieve the big leap ahead 
of competition that is most reward- 
ing on the first year’s statement, and 
continuing until the competitor 
builds up equal steam for his mar- 
keting push. 

He explains his company’s philos- 
ophy toward certain large, non-re- 
curring expenditures such as trade 
show displays, revision of a large 

| general catalog, or introduction of 
a new product. “Our attitude has 

| been that each of these items has 
a period of greatest effectiveness 
that is usually longer than one year. 
Because of the importance of the 
proper launching of a new product 
in getting a jump on competition, 
we feel it justifies charging ab- 
normal expenses proportionately to 
the budgets of the years of the pro- 

| motion’s effectiveness.” 

Mr. Stoffel cites a current item 


; in his company’s budget which has 


| been charged 45% to the first year 
| 


and 2742% to the second and third 
years. “In this way,” he says, “we 
are able to maintain the level of 
effort in all other media and pre- 
serve proper continuity to the whole 
program.” 

Another practitioner of the 
“separate budget” plan is Harold W. 
Francke, ad manager of Kearney & 
Trecker, Corp. Milwaukee. At K&T, 
“Whenever we introduce a new 
product, I set up a plan to introduce 
and promote it, together with costs. 
The plan is submitted to our vice- 
president of sales, who in turn sub- 
mits it to our management group. 

“Our costs for the first year of the 
new product introduction are usu- 
ally about half of one per cent of 
our proposed sales forecast. In our 
case, it is in addition to our present 
budget. This extra cost is actually 
reflected in the pricing of the prod- 
uct, but is not considered a part of 
research and development.” 

Mr. Francke claims that convinc- 
ing management on such expendi- 
ture is merely a matter of present- 
ing the facts in a realistic report. 


Tie-in with R&D, production . . 
Running counter to Mr. Francke’s 
contention that a new product mar- 
keting budget should not be con- 
sidered a part of research and de- 
velopment, Leach’s Mr. Jannen says 
it definitely should be. He believes 
it is mandatory for the marketing 
budget to be included in the re- 
search and development and the 
production costs at the outset of a 
new product endeavor, in order to 
properly evaluate the expected re- 
turn on investment, to ascertain the 
ability to complete that total sales 
program, and to appraise the extent 
of financial exposure. 

“Too often,” Mr. Jannen says, 
“management approaches a new 
product program like a man set 
adrift in the middle of the ocean 
with a small supply of food. In the 
beginning, there is little concern 
over the rate of consumption of 
either food or money. But as time 
progresses, he conditions himself to 
get by on less and less, and begins 
to place greater significance and re- 
straint on the smallest expenditure. 
With marketing costs at the tail end 
of the program, the free spending, 
and often the enthusiasm, has 
waned.” @ 





Who are industrial distributors? 


In a nutshell: Industrial Distributors are business organi- Cutting Tool Specialists 
zations that supply industry with production and mainte- Materials Handling Distributors 
nance tools, equipment and supplies. Distributors buy, take Hydraulic Control Specialists 
title to, and stock in their own warehouses, industrial prod- Rubber Houses 
ucts from a few or many manufacturers, and sell these Electronics Distributors 
products to all types of industries in their trading areas. ...and any of a dozen more titles! 
W hatever industrial distributors are called, they make up 


Simple definition : Yes. But w hat sometimes confuses man INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s audience. Man- 
ufacturers seeking to establish or expand distribution of 


: é sai oad agement and salesmen with small, medium and large firms, 
their products is that industrial distributors may also be 


operating as specialists, limited line or general line houses, 
total over 16,000 who pay to read ID each month. To you, 
® Mill Supply Houses these ID subscribers are the cream of the crop — the men 
@ Oil Well, Contractor, Marine or Textile who account for most of the industrial supply field’s annual 

Supply Houses $4.6 billion sales. 

Automotive Jobbers, or Hardware, Plumbing 

& Heating and Electrical Wholesalers, and Machinery 


known as: 


To reach distributors in the publication they regard as their 
own... to establish or expand distribution for your prod- 


& Equipment Dealers — with industrial supply ucts... advertise in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION! 


departments 
® Power Transmission Specialists For information write: Manager, Marketing Services. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 420 ST., NEW YORK 36,n.y. ‘@:; @ Now inour 5 0, p and most exciting year! 
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TO SELL IN CANADA, 
START WITH THE RIGHT MAN- 
A Canadian Business Publications 


Man! 


The Canadian business press offers you the most 
direct and influential media for your sales mes- 
sage to Canadian business men, professional men, 
technical men. The Canadian business press is 
based in Canada, edited in Canada, and informs 
and influences Canadians in terms of their unique 
circumstances and requirements. 

In Canada, the authority of these journals is 
unequalled by any other media; the directness 
and economy they offer is unapproachable. There 


CANADIAN 


BUSINESS 


is no waste circulation; all B.N.A. (Business 
Newspapers Association) members are required 
to sustain recognized audits. 

Your advertising message, in a Canadian business 
publication, is seen in an environment that gives 
it strength. Check the SRDS business publica- 
tions listings (Canadian edition) for the field you 
wish to reach, or Business Newspapers Asso- 
ciation of Canada, 100 University Avenue, 
Toronto 1. 


Look for this Maple Leaf 
in the SRDS listings 


THE BEST CANADIAN BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS BEAR THIS EMBLEM 


EWSPAPERS 


BRING BUSINESS NEWS TO BUSINESSMEN AND GET RESULTS FOR ADVERTISERS 
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E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours 





SF |) SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Award-winning sales promotion idea for 
March, ‘The Special Report’ is individualized 


to sell a target company’s many branches. 


Although conceived by a firm dealing in serv- 


ices, the ‘Special Report’ approach, also could 


be used by companies that sell a tangible 


product to multi-branch industrial companies . 


Pinpointing and selling a market 


with “The Special Report’ 


By Suzanne Randegger 
IM Associate Editor 


Gigy Prime targets for a major pro- 
motional attack last year by Man- 
power, Inc., Milwaukee-based firm 
supplying temporary help and busi- 
ness services, were multi-branched 
national companies, some of whose 
offices or divisions were already 
Manpower customers. 

Having over 200 branch offices 
itself, in this country and Europe, 
Manpower stood a good chance of 
selling itself to additional offices 
or plants of a present customer if it 
could get the company’s manage- 
ment to recognize, condone, or best 
of all, recommend the use of Man- 
power for temporary or peak-time 
needs or special business services. 

Tapping the potential business 
available in the local operations of 
present customers presented several 
problems which had to be over- 
come: 


1. Local Manpower representatives 


need specific answers to such ques- 
tions as “Where do you already 
serve us?” and “What do you do 
for us in other offices?” 


2. A prospect’s hedge to a sales ap- 
proach would often be that it was 
against his company’s policy. Such 
prospects needed to be shown not 
only that there was no policy 
against using outside help, but that 
the practice was endorsed by their 
companies’ managements. 


3. Because of unfamiliarity with a 
prospect’s company and _ business, 
Manpower representatives were 
hard-put to make sound recom- 
mendations about how and where 
their services could be used. 


To overcome these problems, 
James Scheinfeld, vice-president of 
Manpower, developed a sales pro- 
motion tool called “The Special Re- 
port,” along with a plan for using it. 

The “Special Report” consisted of 
a cover folder with four loose single 
pages inside, all of which could be 


at least partly printed in advance, 
and then individualized by later 
imprinting with specific facts on the 
particular company. The original 
printing was in two colors—black 
and blue-green. Later imprinting 
was in black, and the resulting re- 
port looked as though the whole 
folder had been designed and 
printed specifically for the target 
company. 


Make-up .. The outside cover, 
crisp and uncluttered in appearance, 
was completely printed in advance 
except for the company name. The 
first two loose pages were fairly 
skeletal in the first printing, leav- 
ing room to fill in individual an- 
swers to the questions of what Man- 
power does for the company, and in 
what locations. The first page 
contained information from Man- 
power’s records about the types of 
work done for the company, and the 
second listed the cities in which the 
company was served. 

The third page, explaining why a 
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Does your 
advertisin 
agency 
Dig Deep 
for Sales | 
Ideas? 





4g 


The purpose of an advertisement is to 
convey an idea ..a sales idea. And, an 
advertisement’s effectiveness can be no 
greater than the effectiveness of this idea. 
Clever presentation, advertising gim- 
micks, or unusual illustrative techniques 
may attract attention .. even comment. 
But without a powerful sales idea, the 
advertisement must inevitably be a dud. 


Good sales ideas are not dreamed up in 
an ivory tower. They require a first-hand 
understanding of the problems and needs 
of the men who specify the product. . 
plus a thorough understanding of the 
product itself and how it can solve the 
prospect’s problems. 

Be sure your advertising agency digs 
deep . . to uncover the essential facts 
that will enable it to come up with bright, 
fresh, and above all, powerful sales ideas. 


We shall be pleased to tell you how we 
uncover the facts to develop strong sales 
ideas for our clients’ advertising. Our 
telephone number is RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago j, Illinois 
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and other community groups. 


Scheinfeld is March winner 


= James D. Scheinfeld, vice-president of sales, advertising and 
public relations for Manpower, Inc., joined the firm at its inception 
in 1948. He has not only been instrumental in increasing its offices 
from two to over 200 in ten years, and in setting up its sales net- 
work and developing sales campaigns, but also, as head of adver- 
tising, he has supervised the firm’s national advertising and direct 
mail, For the past three years Manpower’s direct mail program has 
won the Direct Mail Advertising association’s top award. 

A graduate of the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Scheinfeld is 
active in the DMAA and the Sales Executive Club. He is a charter 
member of the Sales Promotion Executive Association, was first 
president of its Milwaukee chapter and is a member of its board 
of directors. He belongs to the Milwaukee Downtown Association 








company should use Manpower’s 
services, with the exception of the 
specific company name, was a stock 
page, since the reasons given gener- 
ally held true for all national firms. 
Page four, entirely a stock page, 
stressed the benefits of using Man- 
power, over competitive organiza- 
tions. 

The inside back cover reproduced 
Manpower’s Certificate of Insurance 
and Guarantee, both important 
selling points. And the outside 
back cover listed Manpower offices 
by cities, with phone numbers, as 
well as its headquarters address. 


Report usage. . The 50 nationally- 
operated companies which used 
Manpower in the most number of 
cities were pinpointed as the initial 
objectives of the “Special Report” 
campaign. At the rate of three a 
week, individualized copies of the 
report, with a covering letter from 
Mr. Scheinfeld, were sent to the 
president and other top executives 
at the home offices of these com- 
panies—men who would be con- 
cerned with the use of such services 
as Manpower offered, in their 
branches and/or home offices. 

The letter acquainted them with 
the fact that Manpower was already 
being used by their firm, explained 
the report to them and informed 
them that their branch managers 


would be shown a copy. It was de- 
signed to “smoke out” any objec- 
tions in advance, and to set the 
stage for a visit from a Manpower 
executive to get home office ap- 
proval and authorization in written 
form for their branches to use Man- 
power’s services. 

The personal call by the Man- 
power executive to accomplish this 
purpose came about two weeks after 
the reports and letters were sent, 
followed in another two to three 


hat Manpower, Inc. does for 





Manpower, Inc. is used by 











Vhy Manpower, Inc. is used by 4 
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Framework . . First three pages of “’Re- 
port’ as they appear before individual- 
ized imprinting. Final version on op- 
posite page. 


» 





weeks by the forwarding of the 
“Special Reports” to Manpower 
offices in cities where the company’s 
branches were located. Instructions 
were to call on the local branch 
managers of the companies con- 
cerned, with the report and a copy 
of the letter of recommendation by 
the home office, to try for an im- 
mediate order for service. Accom- 
panying the report, sent to local 
Manpower managers, was_ back- 
ground material on the customer 
company, the home office authori- 
zation if such had been obtained, 
and a form on which to report the 
results of the call. 


Confidential . . Use of the “Special 
Reports” was restricted to showing 
them only to authorized representa- 
tives of the companies concerned, to 
eliminate their use as advertising. 
To point this up, the cover was 
stamped “Restricted Use.” 

Where an immediate order was 
not obtained, the calls were fol- 
lowed by telephone and personal 
sales calls, and mailings of other 
pertinent information. 


Results . . The report itself and the 
method of using it to get manage- 
ment approval was so sucessful that 


the initial program is being extended 
and implemented for 1961. The 
problems listed were overcome or 
solved by the “Special Report,” and 
a very high percentage of the local 
offices approached in this manner 
became customers. Asked for an 
example of one of these “very high 
percentages,” Mr. Scheinfeld dis- 
closed that one company, a retail 
chain that had been using Man- 
power’s services in 20 locations, be- 
gan using them in over 150 locations 
out of a possible total of 200 after 
the “Special Report” approach. 


New uses .. Among the plans for 
expanded use of this concept is the 
testing of a smaller, less expensive 
version of the “Report”—a six-page 
gate-fold brochure incorporating the 
most important elements of the 
original loose-leaf form. The “Spe- 
cial Report” is also being extended 
to cover not only multiple offices of 
a single company, but to whole seg- 
ments of industry—for instance, a 
“Special Report” on how Manpower 
serves the lumber industry, or the 
banking field. Another breakdown 
will be according to the type of 
service rendered—accounting, tran- 
scribing, materials handling, etc., 
and still another will be cued to the 


Inside story . . Four loose pages and inside back cover of the report complete with 
specific data on Manpower’s services to target companies. Top three pages, shown 
blank on page 116, have been printed with facts on DuPont usage. Bottom sheet and 
back cover apply to all situations, don’t change. 


Short form . . Abbreviated version of the 
“Special Report,’” now being tested, em- 
bodies original’s good points, versatility. 


position of the man being ap- 
proached—personnel manager, sales 
manager, etc. 

The “Idea Man” trophy is being 
awarded to Mr. Scheinfeld this 
month for a solid sales promotion 
concept that not only proved effec- 
tive and profitable for his company 
but is worthy of adaptation to sell- 
ing other types of services and 
goods. Behind its success lie three 
basic requisites to any good promo- 
tion—pinpointing a potential mar- 
ket or target area, developing a 
sales tool that will eliminate pos- 
sible objections while stressing ben- 
efits and executing the idea as 
painstakingly and as well as the 
budget will allow. 


All-State Welding distributors 
get free publicity advice 


With an eye to increasing its own 
sales at the local level, All-State 
Welding Alloys Co., White Plains, 
N.Y., is offering all its distributors 
full use of the All-State publicity 
department for consultations and 
advice on increasing their pr effec- 
tiveness and gaining local publicity. 

Advice is given on press rela- 
tions, how to handle publicity in 
sales promotion campaigns, how to 
write and place articles, how to get 
good industrial photographs, how to 
select a magazine list and how to 
handle inquiries. Direct mail, trade 
shows and local community pr are 
other topics on which advice and 
guidance are given. 

To illustrate specific points, a 
series of sample news releases, ap- 
plication stories, and a_ specially- 
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BIG SPENDERS... . 
. ASSURE 


CAMPAIGN TO SMOOTH SALESMAN’S WAY 





1 Smylie Thi st te tne ar 


HEALTHIER 0 a= —- 
NATION ) 


3 Ask hits advice. Don’t be bashfsl. He as 
spent years in production always 
comes 9 wth the ht anseere 

{ Early in your talk, ask hier about 3 , 
Yeu the basic facts aboyt 


r Don't let on immediately that vou" 
 imprened. Let him shor jou samples of 
then shel you say “that's realy grant 


{j Nom eet practical. Give Jaylen the toughest” 
Wh you have scheduled af this time. That 
"a yo0'l be able to best jadge and compare 


7 Te important thing is, give him the 
' him happy. And _ 


Laks of luck on sour 
perks = Meet eecing with the 


Jaylen® 


davies Bitset (attageaghy Ge ae 21 Cimay Mew York om GREE ® 


Recognized hospitals (listed by the 
American Hospital Association) are 
big spenders—purchasing about 
2.6-billion-dollars-a-year worth of 
supplies, equipment and services. 
But they spend with o deep sense 
of responsibility, for U. S. hospi- 
tals are dedicated to providing the 
bes! medical care in the world for 
their patients. 


Scene-setter . . Fifth and final piece in a direct mail campaign by Jaylen Offset Lithog- 
raphy Co., New York, gives tongue-in-cheek instructions to printing buyers for receiv- 
ing Jaylen salesmen. Aim of campaign was ‘‘to create an atmosphere of quality, con- 
fidence and friendliness for salesmen.’ First three pieces stressed Jaylen’s printing pro- 
fiency; fourth told ‘‘What to do when the Jaylen representative phones,” leading up 
to final piece above. Mailings were limited to number of printing buyers that could 


These U. S. hospitals. .. . reasonably be visited and serviced by Jaylen reps in a specific time period. 


serve 21/2 billion meals per year. 


will spend an estimated $1,050,- 
000,000 for new construction in 


1961 written magazine article on indus- 


trial publicity, slanted to the needs 
process approximately 15,000- of welding distributors, are used. 


000 pounds of laundry per day. 


maintain 800,000,000 square 


feet of floor surface per day. Die-cut calling card promotes 


buy $313,000,000 worth of drugs new product, image of company 


and pharmaceuticals every year. : . 
ties A three-color, die-cut business 


stock and prepare supplies used 


in the more than 10 million sur- 
gical operations performed annu- 


ally. 


Write for details on HOSPITAL’S 
circulation leadership 


HOSPITALS, 
Journal of the 
American Hospital 
Association 


840 North Loke Shore Drive 
Chicage 11, Illinois 
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card shaped like a pump helped 
Owatonna Tool Co., Owatonna, 
Minn., break into an entirely new 
field. 

Owatonna had until recently been 
primarily known for its mechanics’ 
tools and special maintenance tools, 
along with some hydraulic products. 
Then management decided to try 
for its share in the larger hydraulics 
market—OEM as well as mainte- 
nance and production—with a pow- 
erful, compact, multi-purpose 


FLOYD G. NOLAN 
District Manager 


Phone: Pulaski 604.) 


OWATONNA TOOL COMPANY 


Image-builder . . Pump-shaped calling 
card promotes new product. 








What’s your idea? 


’ 


If you think you have a “prize’ 
sales promotion idea, submit the de- 
tails, plus any photos or samples, to: 
Sales Promotion Ideas Editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago, IU. pile 
Winner of each months contest AWARD 
will receive an engraved “thinker’s” 
trophy. Selection will be based on 
originality, and how well the pro- 
motion fulfilled its objectives. 


Your Name 











pumping unit as its first product en- field. The impression of “pump” and 
try in the field. “hydraulics” was always forcefully 

Along with other facets of a full- made, and many customers retained 
scale marketing program that in- the cards from one call to another, 
cluded direct mail, publicity, trade so unusual were they. 
shows, sales meetings, advertising Attesting to the cards’ success 
and technical literature, the pump- were the many requests for addi- 
shaped calling cards were designed tional quantities of them by the dis- 
to provoke a new impression of the trict managers, along with orders 
company as a manufacturer of hy- 
draulic equipment—and to promote 
interest in the pump itself. 

District managers reported the 


from distributors for stocks of cards 
for their salesmen. In addition to 
their use on sales calls, the cards 
“pump” cards made ideal conversa- have been clipped to correspondence 
tion-openers, leading directly to  80ing to prospective customers, and 
Owatonna’s entry into the hydraulic passed out at trade shows. " 


ATTENTION, TRUCK DRIVERS 











Smooth-riding sell . . After gaining attention and interest from truck drivers looking 
down from their cabs at the rooftop message, these demonstration trucks invite driver 
comparison of ordinary truck seats and Bostrom Corp.’s Viking steel torsion bar sus- 
pension seats. Mounted on an electrically-operated vibrating platform, the two seats 
prove that conventional spring and foam construction merely multiplies road shock, 
while the torsion bar, its tension adjusted according to the driver’s weight, absorbs the 
vibration. Agency for the Milwaukee firm is Buchen Advertising, Chicago. 
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paper and pulp 
industry 


ADVERTISERS 
OBOE SE i SRI 


Ever wish you could pinpoint the mar- 
ket for your product, industry by in- 
dustry? Well, maybe we can help you 
start, far as the paper and pulp market 
is concerned. We have been accumulat- 
ing this information, by product group. 
If we haven’t already done a Market 
Research Report on your kind of prod- 
uct, there’s always the chance that we 
can start one. 


MARKET RESEARCH PANEL 


Some years ago we set up a Market 
Research Panel, consisting of 150 man- 
agement men in pulp and paper mills. 
They were scientifically selected to 
represent a cross section of both job 
functions and type and size of mill. 
Members of this panel agreed to coop- 
erate with us and to supply written 
answers to detailed questionnaires as 
to their use of, and preference for, cer- 
tain types of products. This direct, 
first-hand information is compiled into 
Market Research Reports. Since the 
panel represents an adequate cross sec- 
tion of the industry, the data is project- 
ible and the Reports present reliable 
market data for the paper and pulp 
industry in the United States. Ques- 
tionnaires and answers are processed 
by John T. Fosdick Associates. 


REPORTS AVAILABLE 


Right now we have twelve such Reports 
on hand, though some of the earlier 
ones will have to be redone to bring 
them up to date. Products covered: 
conveyors, power transmission, pumps, 
pipe and fittings, instruments, rolls, 
over-the-road trucks, motors, valves, 
air compressors, industrial trucks, 
chemicals. We’re just starting another, 
on air conditioning. Marketing people 
in companies that sell to the paper and 
pulp market tell us that these Market 
Research Reports are helpful not only 
in assessing the size of this market but 
also in noting trends. 


Getting back to where we started, if 
you are interested in seeing copies of 
any of the Reports mentioned, let us 
know. Or if you would like us to query 
the panel on another product group, 
send us your suggestions. If there 
appears to be enough interest in the 
category you want, we'll undertake 
the research. 
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The editorial pages of the Market Data and Directory Number contain current 
and comprehensive information which answers the basic questions about 
each of 71 major industrial and trade markets. Charts and tables highlight 


the key data. It is this type of complete editorial content that makes the 
Market Data Number an “invaluable market analyzer” that is used all year 
long. The average number of times the Market Data Number is referred to 
by industrial advertising management people in a year is 19.09 while agency 
management personnel report a 27.5 times per year usage. There is no doubt 
about it: IM’s Market Data and Directory Number is the important link 
between market selection and media selection. 


Users of the Market Data and Directory Number are looking for facts—in 
advertisements as well as in the editorial market sections. A recent survey 
indicates manufacturers use the Market Data and Directory Number most 
often for: 1. editorial market analysis and 2. to identify publications. Agencies 
say they use the MD & DN for: 1. market information for client presentations 
and 2. to find and evaluate new markets. By spotlighting and stressing the 
particular values of your medium or service, your “tell-all’” message can 
help swing decisions in your favor. Advertisements are placed adjacent to 
related data on the market served. 


CLOSING DATE: MAY 10, 1961 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS: 
630 THIRD AVENUE > NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Market Data and 
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Reach your est prospects pefre 
media selections are made... 


at the time of 
MARKET PLANNING 


Market selections precede media selections. 

And when advertising and agency manage- 

ment begin to make their selections they 

want answers to the following fundamental 

marketing questions: 

1. What current trends and developments in the indus- 
try are noteworthy? 

2. What are the basic statistics—plants, sales, employ- 
ment, etc. 

3. What does the industry buy—products and services — 
and how much? 

. How does the industry buy—and executives who 
specify? 

. What sources are available for further market or 
product information? 

. What publications serve the market—basic facts 
about them? 

. What publications are best qualified for schedule 
considerations? 


IM’s Market Data and Directory Number is 
the only single source for the answers to these 
seven basic questions. Here is detailed in- 
formation on 71 major industrial and trade 
markets and the media serving them. 


Organized to coincide with U.S. Government 
Standard Industrial Classifications (S.I.C.), 
the Market Data and Directory Number 
shows, for each market: Basic Statistics — 
Current Trends — What and How the Indus- 
try Buys—Sources of Additional Data—Trade 
Association listings—Basic Facts about more 
than 2600 business papers. 

No wonder key men in the advertising /mar- 
keting world have come to depend on the 
Market Data and Directory Number as an 
indispensable source for market and media 
selections. 





Wherever industrial markets and media are being selected and schedules planned, it’s a safe bet you'll find 
Industrial Marketing’s Market Data and Directory Number. It “sits in” on thousands of planning sessions each 
year. Among industrial advertisers where it has 13 times more circulation than any other business paper ref- 
erence book, the MD & DN is an exclusive source of basic market and media information. In the agency field, 
its circulation is concentrated among individuals supervising industrial advertising accounts. Thus your mar- 
ket information is directed to a paid audience of nearly 17,000 people who plan and buy industrial adver- 
tising. If you want your sales story to be available to these key executives before media selections are 
made—your ad belongs in the MD & DN. Make your reservation now—well before the May 10 closing date 
—and you'll assure your message a strategic place in the 41st Annual Market Data and Directory Number to 
be published June 23, 1961. 


Directory Number 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title. In- 
dustry titles are alphabetical within each industry division. Publica- 
tions are listed under titles based on IM’s 40th annual MARKET DATA 
ISSUE, released June 25, 1960 

Note: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- 
out permission. All publications have standard 7x10"' advertising 
pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include all paid advertis- 
ing—both classified and display 


February /Volume —11.2% (in pages) under 1960 


Page Percent 


Industry Division 1961 1960 Change Change 


13,550 — 1,352 —10.0 





Manufacturing 12,198 
Transportation 3,137 3,549 —11.6 
Mining 557 752 - 25.9 
Petroleum & Gas 1,654 1,887 —12.3 
Construction 5,905 6,922 =~ 1.017 os 
Food 1,57] 1,644 . — io 
Services & Distribution 4,098 . aoe J 
Institutional 2 2,903 i ] 15.9 
Government 451 a G2 
33 — — 76 
228 145 — 
12 


Export-Import 
Farm Equipment Distrbn. 
~ Total 32,785 36,937 — 4,152 





February Pages Pages-to-date 
1961 1 1961 1960 


1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 360 





OPERATIONS 


Manufacturing Industries 

Adhesives Age (12) 
Assembly & Faster.er Engineering (12) 
Automation ('2 
Factory (12) 
Industrial Development & 
Manufacturers Record (13) 
Industrial Equipment News (12 
(1/9 page units) = 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation (12) (1/39 page units) 
@Incustrial Water & Wastes (6) 
@Maintenance (12) (1154x112 
(7x'0 ad units) : 
Mill & Factory (12) 
Naticnal Safety News (12) 
New Equipment Digest (12 
{1/9 page units) 
Plant Management & Engineering (12 
Plant Engineering (12) . 

@Purchasing (26 

* Purchasing Week (52) (10!/4x141,) 

7x'0 ad units) 

**Research & Development (12) 
Western Industry (12) (R 
Year-to-date 
% change — 1.9 
Page change . 61 Total 


@ Formerly named Industrial Wastes 

@ February ad volume not received by press time 

0 Formerly named Plant Maintenance & Engineering 

q@ 2 issues February 1961, 3 issues February 1960 

* 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 

** Year-to-date totals reflect publishers correction of January 1961 volume 


Design Engineering 

@ Design News (26 

Electrical Engineering (12 
Electromechanical Design (12 

- chnology (12) 

Machine Design (26 

Materials in Design Engineering (13) . 
Mechanical Engineering (12) 

Product Design & Development 

(12) (1/9 page units) see 

OProduct Engineering (53) . ; — 
Year-to-date 

% change — 14.0 

Page change — — Total 1205 1507 2372 


@ 2 issues February 1961, 3 issues February 1960 
@ Formerly named Electrical Manufacturing. 
O 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 


ft 
J 00 GO Go 8 
SOO IUIW OD 


—PRoe 


327 
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“Extra’’ issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc.) are indicated by §. Same- 
month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘'special feature 
issues, which are not footnoted 

Weekly. bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 
estimated volume for current month because closing dates follow 
IM’s deadline. Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication 
name, indicate total number of issues published annually. Regional 
publications have (R) after their names. 


Year-to-date /Volume —9.6% (in pages) under 1960 


Page Zercent 


Industry Division 1961 1960 Change Change 


Manufacturing 23,740 25,653 meee = 7D 
Transportation 5,848 6,474 | - 626 — 97 
Mining 1,069 1,365 296 -21.7 
Petroleum & Gas 3,059 3,454 395 —~Lis 
Construction 11,678 13,456 1,778 —13.2 
Food 3,047 3,108 61 - 2.0 
Services & Distribution 7,893 8,576 683 “OR 
Institutional 4,840 5,603 763 ~136 
Government 825 872 2 47 — SA 
Export-Import 2,041 2,250 209 ~10.0 
Farm Equipment Distrbn. 385 432 — 47 —10.9 


Total 64.425 71,243 6.818 — 9.6 








1. Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) renee ” 79960 P “9561 ~—— 





Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distribution (13) 119 167 
Year-to-date 
% change . .-— 22.1 page change 
Material Handling 
Modern Materials Handling (13 88 107 
Western Material Handling (R) ) 52 15 
Year-to-date 
% change f 
Page change 122 


Packaging 

Consumer Packaging (12) 

Industrial Packaging (12) 
® Modern Packaging (13) 

Package Engineering (12 

Year-to-date 

% change + 8 

Page change + 264 260 494 


®@ 1960 totals reflect publisher's rection of previously reported volume 


Power Generation 
Coal Utilization (12 
Combustion (12) 
Diesel Power (12 
Diesel Progress (12) (9x12) (7x10 ad units 
Electric Light & Power (24) 
lectrical West (13) (R) 
WElectrical World (52) 
Nucleonics (13) 
ower (12) 
Power Engineering (12) 
Southern Power & Industry (1% 
Year-to-date 
% change ........ .- 17.8 
Page change . .- 317 Total 792 1461 


@ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 


Continued on page 124 





INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


1. Manufacturing 4. Petroleum & gas 
Operations 5. Construction 
Production 6. Food 

2. Transportation 7. Services & 

3. Mining distribution 


8. Institutional 
9. Government 
10. Export-import 
11. Farms & 
fisheries 














“Nopacol 30-S”...What kind of 
a name is that for a girl? 


That's my nickname. After all, what 
would you do if you were a baby 
chemical? Technically speaking, 
I’m known as a “‘polyoxyethylene- 
fatty derivative’. . . and who wants 
to answer to that? 


They even published our names in 
a recent issue— complete with dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, special 
abilities and family backgrounds. 
That’s how important we are to 
CW’s more than 46,000 all-paid 
subscribers. 


I've got plenty of baby brothers and 
sisters with names just as funny as 
mine, too. Think of it...there were 
496 brand-new chemicals born in 
the Chemical Process Industries 
last year. 


Pretty exclusive, that CHEMICAL 
WEEK. For management only... 
presidents to purchasing agents, 
top brass to shirt-sleeved plant 
bosses...all job levels, all functions 
... both business and technical, but 
all ‘‘managers.”’ 


~ acl 


What's more, the editors of 
CHEMICAL WEEK tell me that’s the 
highest birth rate in the CP] market 
since '55. And we’re being born 
now in 4 to 5 years instead of the 
old 7-year cycle. 


a= “al 
Really unique. ..alert and lively asa 
general newsweekly, but pointed 
exclusively to management’s profit 
problems. Guess that’s why adver- 
tisers placed more display pages 
here last year than in any other CPI 
magazine. 


Industry Spokesman for CPl-Management 


Chemical Week 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 
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\ -to- F -to- 
1. Manufacturing Div. (con t) Fobrocey, Poppe Rapse.t o4 1. Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) shown Peter Pupes-te date 


--- 








@ Formerly named Carbide Engineering. 
O 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960. 
PRODUCTION 4 Formerly named Tool Engineer. 
2 . * 1961 year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction of January Volume from 
Chemicals, Allied Products & Processing Industries 95 to 55 pages. 
Analytical Chemistry (13) iis 121 : 
Chemical Engineering (26) 287 Paper & Allied Products 
@ Chemical & Engineerin News (52) . 271 American Boxmaker (12) 
Chemical Engineering Progress (12) . 98 Boxboard Containers (12) 
Chemical Processing (12) iis Paper, Film & Foil Converter (12) , 
(7x10 ad units) soho pi ae Paper Industry (12) 
Chemical Week (53) .... . 238 @ Paper Mill News (52) 
Industrial & Engineering | “Chemistry (12) 53 1 @ Paper Trade Journal (52) 
Year-to-date Paperboard a; "td am 
% change ........ —- 5.6 e@Pulp & Paper (24 
Page change ............ — 135 Total 1200 Year-to-date 
% change ..............— 3.1 
@ 4 issues February 1961; 5, 1960 lage change ............— 4l Total 691 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances @ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960. 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) (93/4x1234) @ Frequency changed from monthly to bi-monthly, January 1961. 
10 ad t : : 
Pd me Ho (12) ” 2 Plastics Materials & Products 
penny Modern Plastics (12). 02.0.2... 185 
gt . oe Plastics World (12) ................ 88 83 
page change ..........— 8 Total SPE Journal (12) .............. i 23 4] 
’ Year-to-date 
Electronics & Allied Industries ee change ; lS 
Electrical Design News (12) (114x111) age change . ~~ 296 ©3323 
(7x10 ad units) ‘a : ‘ 
Electronic Design (27) a Max Ya) Printing & Allied Industries 
(7x10 ad units) - Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (4¥/2x6l/2) ......... 203 201 
Electronics (53) jabs ~— Inland & ~g Printer and 
Proceedings of the LR.E. Shor Lithographer (12) ee 82 83 
Signal (12) .. ; Printing Magazine shang eect, 78 73 
Year-to-date Printing Production (12) ene Ld De 60 45 
% cnenge .._. 3 Year-to-date 
Page change .. - % change ......... + 6.1 
5 Page change ..... + 402 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Bedding (13) . : Rubber Products 
Furniture Production % a 93 97 Rubber Age (12) 


Year-to-date Year-to-date 
% change ... incl . ee change 
Page change age change 


Instruments Stone, Clay. & Glass Products 


Automatic Control (12) ’ ‘ Brick & Clay Record (12) 

Control Engineering (12) Ceramic Industry (12) . 

Instruments & Apparatus News (6) Concrete Products (12) . 

(1/9 page units) Modern Concrete (12) 

Instruments & Control Systems (12) 113 Year-to-date 

ISA Journal (12) ah - 4 % change — 26 

Year-to-date Page change ~~: 

% change ‘ : 

Page change . ' 423 Textiles; Apparel 

‘ American Dyestuff Reporter (26) 

Leathe: & Allied Products BKnitting Industry Weokty (53) 

Leather & Shoes (52) 78 Textile Industries (13) 

Year-to-date Textile World (13) 

% change ........ ~ 48 Page change sain Year-to-date 

% change .............. — 13.1 

Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry Page change . - 83 

Hitchcock's Wood Working Digest (13) 

Lumberman (13) 

Southern Lumber Journal (12) (R) 

Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 


Timberman (12) 5 February Pages Pages-to-date 
Wood & Wood Producis (12) 2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION ryote "i960 961 1960 


@ 4 issues February 1961; 5, 1960 








Year-to-date 
% change .... — 10.4 


Page change . i ~ Total Transportation Services 


Traffic World (52) : gt, 116 148 212 
Metal Producing. Fabricating: Machinery Year-to-date 
American Machinist/Metalworking % change . — 23.8 Page change . 
Manufacturing (26) . 
eCutting Tool Fn (12) "i ] Aircraft & Space Vehicles 
Foundry (12) = Aero/Space Engineering (12) 
Grinding & Finishi ng (12) . » Air Ie: pgm igen 12) 
Iron Age (52) - : Airlift (12) . 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (12) Astronautics (12) 
(4i/ox6¥/p) —_ ......... : BAviation Week (53) 
Machinery (12) .... F Business/Commercial Aviation Baines : 
Metal Finishing (12) . . . @ Missiles & Rockets (52 REET, 
Metal Products Manufacturing Space Aeronautics (73) ‘ 
Meta! Progress om , Western Aviation, Missiles & ‘Space: (12) 
Metalworking (12 a ; : ‘es ‘ (R) . 
Metliax (12) (34x47) Year-to- date 
odern Tt "p) 7 change 


- Te o oe - 6. 
Modern Machine Shop (12) (4'/2x61/2) 2 Page change — 101 Total 
coe US oe . @ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 
: } .44 
Production Equipment (12) 27 Automotive Manufacturing 


) VYox6\/2) 
oho ing (13) (#/x6% Automotive Industries (24) 


q Tool & Manufacturing Engineer (13) SAE Journal (12) 

Tooling & Production (12) Year-to-date 

Welding Engineer (12) 3 % change .... . — 18.3 

Western Machinery & Stee! Page change .... .— 86 Total 187 246 385 471 

World (12) (R) = . 

Western Metalworking (12) (R) Automotive Equipment & Services 

Year-to-date BAutomotive News (53) (1 axl444) 130 226 301 342 
Sa — 8.7 Jobber Product News & Jobb 
Page change ; — $49 Total 2820 News (13) (1/9 page units) ; . 403 371 628 573 
Continued on page 126 
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ACUTOITIONED 


Requisitioned . .. recommended... 

approved ...specified... called local office. 
These are buying actions which typically result 
from buyers’ use of manufacturers’ catalogs 

in Sweet's Files. 26,000 buyers’ responses 

to more than 80 studies clearly document the 
significant role of catalogs in increasing 

selling opportunities for manufacturers who 
employ Sweet's system. Your Sweet’s 
Representative will gladly review the results of 
these studies with you. Call him or write to 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, Div. of F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. 

























































































\ Feb P P -to-dat 
2. Transportation Div. (con't.) e shane? ages Pages-to-date 


1960 1961 1960 


4. Petroleum & Gas Div. (con’t.) 


February Pages Pages-to-date 
we 1361 1960 Ys61 1960 





Jobber Topics (12) (434x634 
odern Tire Dealer (12) . 
Motor (13) bi ‘ 
Motor Age (12) . 
Motor Service (12) (434x634) ; 
Service Station Management (12) 
(43/44x63/,) ; e 
Southern Automotive Journal (13) (R) 
Super Service Station (12) 130 
Year-to-date 
% change . — 3.4 
Page change ............ — 191 Total 1244 1414 
® 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960. 


Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 
Marine Engineering/Log (13) 2... 80 95 150 


Year-to-date 


% change .... .— 18.9 Page change ................ — 35 


Motor Freight; Warehousing 
Commercial Car Journal ES >a 303 328 
Fleet‘ Owner (12) . 166 294 299 
Transportation Supply News (12) 

(1/9 page units) . 284 504 588 
Year-to-date 
% change ............ ~ 6.86 
Page change ...........— 5l 


Railroads 
Modern Railroads (13) ......... . 3 189 200 
@Railway Age (52) . Le Ta Ls 216 225 
Railway Locomotives & Cars (12) . io 51 8 
Railway Purchases & Stores (12) . ’ 109 134 
Railway Signaling & Communications dione 47 57 
Railway Track & Structures (12) . ; 80 82 
Year-to-date 
% change ...............—- 8.5 
Page change ..........— 64 Total 692 


Total 723 774 


@ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 


Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 
@Metropolitan Transportation (12) 
@School Bus Transportation (6) 

Year-to-date 

% change — 16.0 

Page change _- 8 Total 


@ Formerly named Modern Passenger Transportation. 
@ Formerly named School Bus Trends. 





3. MINING DIVISION February otse,  Tayes.te-aae 





Mining Industries 
Engineering & Mining —— (12) . =". 154 
Mining Engineering (12 54 51 
Mining World (13 33 St 


Year-to-date 


% change 21.3 
Page change —  @ 189 249 


Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age (12) 95 
Mechanization (12) 60 
Year-to-date 
% change ; - 25.1 
Page change - 8 


Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 
Pit & Quarry (12 
Rock Products (12 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 





4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION February Pages Payes-to-date 





Petroleum Industries 

A.A.P.G. Bulletin (13) 

Drilling (13) a 
@National Petroleum News (13) . 
e@Oil & Gas — (52) 

Petroleum Engineer (13) 

Petroleum Refiner (12) 

Petroleum Week (52) 

Pipe Line Industry (12) . 

World Oil (13) my ST. 

World Petroleum (13) (9x12) 

Year-to-date 

% change nm = ERS 

Page change ............ — %7 
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@ Page gain for 1960, reported by IM, January 1961, page 116 should have been 


48 pages instead of 146 
@ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 


Gas Transmission & Distribution; LP-Gas Marketing 
American Gas Journal (13) " pala 34 
Butane-Propane News (13) re 49 
Gas (12) . 

Gas Age (26) 
LP-Gas (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change 


Page change > Total 212 





5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 1960 


February Pages Pages-to-date 
1961 1961 1960 





Construction Materials Distribution 

®Building Materials Merchandiser (26) g 
Building Supply News (12) g 371 
Southern Building Supplies (12) (R) - 
Wood Construction & Building 

Materialist (12) . <a 4 25 39 64 

Year-to-date 
% change . — 25.0 


Page change ......... — 238 Total 450 611 716 


@ Formerly named American Lumberman & Building Products Merchandiser. 2 


sues February 1961, 3 issues February 1960 


Building Construction 
@BAmerican Builder (12) 
Architectural Forum (12) 
@Architectural Record (13) 
OBuilding Products (12) 
House & Home (12) 
Interiors (12) 
Practical Builder (12) 
Progressive Architecture (12) 
Western Arichitect & Engineer (12) (R 
Year-to-date 
% change .... — 20.6 
Page change . .~— & Total 923 


® Does not include advertising in special Western section 

@ Figures do not include advertising in special Western section 

O 1961 year-to-date total includes 1 page in Western section, compared 
pages from same 1960 period 


Engineered Construction 

Better Roads (12) .... 
Civil Engineering (12) 
Construction (26 i. 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 
Construction Equipment (12) 
Construction Methods & i - (12) 
Construction News- Public Wo 

Issue (26) (R 

iicaceemauntiee (53) (R 

Cons:ructor (12) . 
Consulting Engineer (12) 
Contractors & Engineers (12 

(93/44x14) (7x10 ad_ units) 

Dixie Contractor (52) (R) 
Engineering News-Record (52) 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (52) (R) 
Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 

@New England Construction (26) (R) 
Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) (R) 
Roads & Streets (12) 

ORocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (52) (R) 
Texas Contractor (52) (R) 

Western Builder (52) (R) 
Western: Construction (12) (R 
Year-to-date 
% change .... .- 114 
Page change ............. — 873 Total 3349 


@ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 
@ 2 issues February 1961, 3 issues February 1960 
O 2 issues February 1961, 3 issues February 1960 


Special Trades Construction 
Actual Specifying Engineer (12) 
BAir Conditionin wetey? & Refrigeration 
News (53) (10 
Air oes 
Ventilating 
American Ar icon ( 
ASHRAE Journal (1 
Contractor (24) (11x15) (7x10 ad units) 
Domestic Engineering (12) . ‘ 
Flectric Heat & Air Conditioning (6) . 
Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance (13) .. 
Excavating Engineer (12) .. 
Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) 
Gas Heat (12) ; 
Heating & Air Condit ioning 
Contractor (12) 


12) 
2) 


90 


954 








5. Construction Div. (con’t.) vores Pease Pages-to-date 


961 1960 





Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning (12) . 127 121 380 386 
Journal! of Plumbing, Heating & Air 

Conditioning (12) eats : 46 60 83 94 
Plumbing & Heating “Business” Gee Sickest. 91 173 172 
Year-to-date 
% change 7.2 
Page change ............— 185 Total 1183 1198 2383 2568 


@ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960. 





6. FOOD DIVISION 


February Pages Pages-to-date 
1961 1960 1961 1960 





Food Industries 
Food Engineering (1 2) 92 122 189 
Food Processing (12) 
(7x10 ad units) Tees 95 177 179 
Year-to-date 


% change 3 8 
age change .. is 187 299 368 


Bakery Products 
Bakers Review (12) . 34 78 68 
@Bakers Weekly (52) ee 182 323 343 
Baking Industry (27) 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


@ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960. 


Beverages—Alcoholic 
American Brewer (12) 
Brewers’ Digest (13) 
Modern Brewery Age (53) 
Year-to-date 
% change 7.1 
Page change ............— 14 


Beverages—Nonalcoholic 


American Soft Drink Journal (27) ........ 
Bottling Industry (26) (115/x141/,) 


(7x10 ad units) ..................... 
National Bottlers’ Gazette (12) 
Year-to-date 
> a ee ae + 10.0 
Page change ............. + 935 


Canning: Freezing: Preserving 
Canner/Packer (13) 
Quick Frozen Foods (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change ............ + 6.5 
Page change ............ + 15 


Dairy Products 
American Milk Review (12) 
Dairy Record (52) 
Ice Cream Review (12) . 
Ice Cream Trae) Journal (12) . 
Milk Dealer (12 Aes 
Milk Protects Ae (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change ............ 


Grain Mill Products 
@Feed & Farm Supplier (12) 

Year-to-date 
yA Po ee 


— 17.4 Page change ................ 


@ Formerly named Hatchery & Feed. 


Meat Products 
Meat Magazine (13) aabneas 
National Provisioner (52) eee. ae 
Poultry Processing & Marketing (22); 67 
Year-to-date 
% change 


Page change | pee 26 Total 297 251 





7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 
DIVISION 


February Pages en egy 
1961 1960 961 1960 





Distribution & Services 
American Funeral Director (12) 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change - 6.2 
Page change .... -= 9 


Advertising & Merchandising 
BAdvertising Age (52) (10!4x14) 





Distribution & Services Div. (con’t.) ees Papen-to-tete 





Advertising Requirements (12) . 52 
Industrial Marketing (13) . EUS 100 179 
Premium Practice (12) & : ; 38 143 
Year-to-date 

y nner 


Page change : Total L 606 1080 
@ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 


Communication Services 
Broadcast Engineering (12) ........ sae 30 
Telephone es i SERRE of vie 95 206 
Telephony (52)  ........ ; Sokesitcaiigs 340 


Year-to-date 
fe change ..............— 9.0 
age change 18 576 


Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 


Banking (12) ......... ; 130 
Buildings 1 eae re ae 

Finance (12) . Pe 3 72 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (12) 
gg Uy ae |”) Raia ae 43 
Year-to-date i 


% change .......... — 5.2 Page change 


Retail Trade 
Boating Industry (12) . i: ee 502 
Boot Shoe Recorder (24) .... alec ipo 77 149 
Chain Store Age 

Druggist Editions (05). ; 64 136 
Executive Editions Combination (13) 65 
General Merchandise—Variety 
Store Editions (12) ..... Sores C 217 
Grocery Editions (12) ........ ‘ : 179 
Department Store Economist (12) = 179 
WElectrical Merchandising Week Sion 
(934x131/2) oir 243 
Florists’ Review cca speeucescbedath as 638 
@Geyer’s Dealer Topics ari 286 
Glass Digest (12) s ibeatan RST: 
Hardware Age (27) ae : 425 
Hardware Retailer (13) inti é 266 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (13) ads 

OModern Floor Coverings (13) : 65 
National Jeweler (12) : iat 8. 

Office Appliances (13) Se eee oa 220 
Progressive Grocer (12) ; 235 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) ...... . 156 
Southern Hardware (12) , 164 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) i : 4 357 
Super Market Merchandising (12) 132 
Variety Store Merchandiser (13) 74 92 139 
Year-to-date 

% - CRG O  cicciicimecene a | 

Page change Total 2455 2702 


@ 4 issues February 1961, 5 issues February 1960 
@ Year-to-date totals reflect correction of volume reported for January. 
O Formerly named Floor Covering Profits. 


Wholesale Distribution 


American Paper Merchant (12) 

Electrical Wholesaling (12) 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler (12) ..... 

Year-to-date 

% CHEN: cnc. ~~ 2 
Page change ..... _- 8 


89 
185 
139 


1079 


30 
194 
370 


594 


123 


569 
193 


166 
66 


228 
224 
126 


303 
677 


185 


5237 5891 





8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 


February Pages Pages-to-date 
1961 1960 “Foi 1960 





Institutional Markets 
Inplant Food Management (12) 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Medical & Other Health Sarvices 

Dental Survey (12) eRe 

Hospital Management (12) 

Hospitals (24) . 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association (53) 

™Medical Economics (26) (41/4x63;) 
Modern Hospital (12) Dieta h Nth CBRE 
Modern Medicine (24) "(41fgx63;) eae 
Oral Hygiene (12) (45/16x7 3/16) 
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8. Institutional Div. (con't.) Fobcocss Foa - ma 


11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION February Pages Pages-to-date 








ay tenn 
change ... — 188 
Ras change — 937 Total 


@ 2 issues February 1961, 3 issues February 1960. 


Hotels, Resorts & Motels 
@American Motel (12) 
Hotel Monthly (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change ....... . + 23.5 
Fase change ~+ 3 Total 


® February 1961 total includes 14 regional pages 


Restaurants & Drive-ins 

@American Restaurant (24) 
Chain Store Age—Restaurant 
Editions (12) 
Drive-in Management (12) 

Fast Food (12) t : 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) 
Restaurant Management (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change — 8.8 
Page change . — 55 Total 


@ February 1961 totals include 11/2 regional pages 


Schools & Educational Services 
College & University Business (12) 9 . 
Nation's Schools (12) 230 
Overview (12) 3 “ " 124 
@School Management (12) : 121 
Scholastic Coach (10) 48 
Year-to-date 
% change + 3.9 
Page change + 24 Total 618 


@ Year-to-date figures represent publisher's cucrrection of previously reported volume. 





9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION February Pages Pages-to-date 





State. County. Municipal Markets 

American City (12) 236 
Law & Order (12) 

Mayor and Manager (12) 

Public Works (12) 

Rural Roads (12) 

Street Engineering (12) 

Wastes Engineering (12) 

Water & Sewage Works (13) 

Water Works Engineering (12) 

Year-to-date 

% change ........ — $4 

Page change .... 47 Total 423 451 





10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION February Pages | Pages-to-date 





Foreign Trade 
Agricultura de las Americas (12) 
American Automobile (2 editions) (12) 
American Exporter (2 editions) (12) . 
Automotive orld (2 editions) (12) 
Caminos y a Pesada (1 
El Farmaceutico (12 seas: 
El Hospital (12) . 
Embotellador (7) 
BHacienda (12) .... 
Industrial & Engineer ing Chemistr y 
International (12) t = 
Industr ial World (2 editions) (12) ... 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion. (12) 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria (12) 
International Management a ban 
(2 Editions) . : é 
International Oilman (13) 
Oral Hygiene (Spanish ed.) (12) 
(4 5/16x7 3/16) . 
Petroleo Interamericano (12) ......... 
Pulp & Paper International (13) 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana (12) 
Revista Industrial (12) (9x1434) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Textiles Panamericanos (13) 
World Construction (12) - 
@World Farming (12) 
World Mining (13) 
Year-to-date 


% change — 9.3 
Page change . — 209 Total 9881 953 


@ 1 edition February 1961; 2 editions 1960 


@ 1960 year-to-date volume represents publishers correction of previously reported 
figures. 
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Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Farm & Power Equipment (12) ...... 
Implement & Tractor (26) .........---..-2----c00c0-00- 
Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) ............ 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their December, 1960 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 


Total 
Publication to Date 


Advertising Age (52) ; 15 
American Funeral Director (12) ..... ciehenkseteGorocn 9 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing (26) 5 19 
Astronautics (12) ...... : eee : 7 
Automotive News (53) ; Rich 21 
Aviation Week (53) 76 
Bakers Weekly (52) ...... pits ; vs 1] 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) . 10 
Chemical Engineering (26) . : 26 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) HW: 69 
Coal Age (12) ............ im “ Sreare 1] 
Construction Bulletin (52) ) tha s 36 
Construction Digest (26) (R) ; : 19 
Control Engineering (12) 13 
Electrical Engineering (12) 8 
Electrical World (52) ....... : soning 9 
Electronics (53) ................. 4 51 
Engineering & Mining Journal (12) ; 11 
Engineering News-Record (52) 56 
Florists’ Review (52) 

Foundry (12) ...... oe : 16 
Glass Digest (12) ............ 10 
Graphic Arts Monthly (12) : 66 
Iron Age (52) ... Re 27 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. (53) 48 
Lumberman (13) ...... ; erclacnaie 12 
Mechanical Engineering (12) . ; 15 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (52) (R) . 13 
Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) ...... 10 
National Jeweler (12) . ; 10 
National Provisioner (52) . 12 
Nucleonics (13) ilo 14 
Oil & Gas Journal (52) . duties 23 
Paper Mill News (52) 

Pit & Quarry (12) 

Power (12) ....... 

Printing Magazine (13) 

Public Works (12) 

Roads & Streets (12) y 
Rocky Mountain Construction (28) (R) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) (R) 
Telephone Engineer (24) 

Telephony (52) 

Texas Contractor (52) (R) 

Textile World (13) 

Western Builder (52) (R) ...... 

Wood & Wood Products (12) 


~ ~ ~ 
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How one magazine can convert your 
advertising into more sales—at far less cost! 


OFFICERS 
ON SHIP 


Issue Date: 
JUNE 15 


Advertising in Marine Engineering/ 
Log’s Reference Yearbook gives your 
product repeated exposure all 12 
months of the year — at no extra cost. 
It’s the biggest, best-read single issue 
in the industry. Here’s why: 


It reviews and previews shipping and 
shipbuilding trends in the U.S. and 
abroad. Gives decision-makers the per- 
spective and facts they need to plan ahead. 


it has the data marine people look for. 
Up-to-date reports of new ships to come 
are a magnet for readers. (Independent 
Mills Shepard research reveals keen inter- 
est in such features as “U.S. Shipbuilding 
Outlook,” “Distinctive Ships,” “World & 
U.S. Shipping Outlook.”’) 


It’s read on shore and on ship. Reaches 
key people your salesmen can’t see—the 


shipboard officers who recommend, requi- 
sition and use marine products...as well 
as the shoreside executives and techni- 
cal men of 99.5% of all major ship-operat- 
ing companies. (Both are vital marine 
buying influences. ) 


Useful 12 months of the year. Because 
this issue is full of up-to-date tables, maps, 
charts, facts, figures, reports, directories, 
stack insignia —and other important refer- 
ences, it is referred to from June to June. 
Think what this means to you in terms of 
advertising exposure! 


Every copy is paid for. (No waste circu- 
lation.) This issue delivers all Marine 
Engineering/Log’s 14,449 paying sub- 
scribers plus a bonus demand circulation 
of over 1,500. Total: 16,000 interested 
readers—the largest audience delivered by 
any commercial marine magazine. 


Marine Engineering/Log’s 1961 (20th anniversary) Annual Maritime Review and Year- 
book is the best entree to today’s $6 billion marine market. Schedule your product advertising 
now. Regular rates. Published as the second issue in June and the thirteenth of the year. 


MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 


30 Church Street 


New York 7, N.Y. 





EXECUTIVES 
ON SHORE 
Closing Date: 
MAY 15 





fishing for 
new business? 


e Your fastest, most economical way to find it is to 
advertise in New Equipment Digest. 


For as little as 4c a copy, you can blanket the best- 
rated plants in every industrial market in the nation. 
And in N.E.D. your sales message reaches more key 
men, more verified buying influences than in any other 
industry-wide business publication. 


More and more manufacturers are using N.E.D. to 
test markets . . . to find new product applications and 
new customers in different industries. In the process, 
they discover new buying influences in known markets 
while maintaining complete coverage of their present 
customers and prospects in all industries. 


N.E.D.’s healthy selling climate is producing an all-time 
record volume of genuine quality sales leads. This lively 
reader response is enabling advertisers to direct personal 
selling effort to their best prospects and markets for new 
business now. These days, more than ever, N.E.D. is 
your best product advertising investment. 


A | PENTON Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


SEND FOR LATEST DATA FILE 


An up-to-date measure of industry's most 
| active buying group . . . their reading 
habits . . . kinds of information they want 
. . . how they like it presented. Latest data 
on N.E.D. coverage of markets and key 
men, proof of readership and advertising 
results also are presented in “A New Yard- 
stick for Evaluating Selective Industrial 


t Publications.” Copies free for the asking. Industry's Leading Product News Publication 


Now over 87,000 copies (total distribution)in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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‘Dramatic increase’ 


24% of industrial agency 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


income from fees: Rubel 


= Service fees made up 23.96% of 
industrial advertising agencies’ in- 
come in 1959, according to Ira Rub- 
el of Ira Rubel & Co., Chicago. 

Writing in “Rubel Service,” Mr. 
Rubel said that “fees are now a 
significant part of the income of all 
types and sizes of advertising agen- 
cies.” 

Mr. Rubel said that the service 
fee, expressed as a percentage of 
total agency income (both consumer 
and industrial), rose from 1.04% in 
1958 to 12.17% in 1959 for agencies 
billing over $10 million. The corre- 
sponding figures for agencies in the 
$500,000-or-less class were 8.64% 
and 24.06% respectively. 

Service fees as a percentage of 
total agency income also have in- 
creased for all other agency size 
classes, according to the Rubel find- 
ings. 

The 1956 and 1959 percentages, 
respectively, were 7.20% and 21.35% 
for agencies billing $500,000 to $1 
million; 7.59% and 21.14% for agen- 
cies with billings of $1 million to $2 
million; 4.24% and 25.36% for agen- 
cies billing $2 million to $5 million; 
and 2.04% and 21.34% for agencies 
in the $5 million to $10 million bill- 
ings class. 

The ratio of service fees to gross 
agency income, averaged for all 
size classes, rose from 4.33% in 
1953 through 5.12% in 1956 to 
20.9% in 1959. Individual percent- 
age increases from 1953 to 1956 
were relatively slight, the Rubel 
survey showed. 

In terms of agency type, the ratio 


of fees to total income is much low- 
er for national consumer agencies 
(12.29%) than for regional or local 
shops (22.01%) or industrial agen- 
cies (23.96%). 

“Mixed” agencies (those which do 
not fall into the “regular” categories 
because less than 50% of their bill- 
ings are in any of the three identi- 
fied classes) have the highest ratio 
of fees to total income—32.22%, the 
Rubel survey found. 

According to Mr. Rubel, these 
agencies do a lot of collateral serv- 


NBP dinner . . 


icing, which is often paid for on a 
fee basis. 

He has found that agency charg- 
ing practices are “not uniform and 
are not static. Most agencies could 
profitably revise their thinking” on 
the subject, he said. 

Although 65% of agencies do not 
charge clients for any copy pur- 
chased outside, Mr. Rubel found it 
“perhaps more to the point” that 
35% of responding agencies of all 
sizes and types do. 

In the case of inside work on 
media advertising, Mr. Rubel re- 
ported that “only a very few agen- 
cies charge fees for contact, plan- 
ning and copy work.” These excep- 
tions are almost entirely within the 
smaller agencies, which work with 
very low unit-cost media, he said. 

On special work, such as pr and 


Admiral Arleigh A. Burke (center), Chief of 


Naval Operations, accepts National Business Publications’ 
1960 Silver Quill award, presented by Vice-President Lyndon 
B. Johnson at NBP’s annual State of the Nation dinner in 
Washington. Looking on is Louis J. Perrottet, NBP chairman 
and vice-president of Conover-Mast Publications, New York. 
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research, most agencies—regardless 
of size—charge fees. 

In non-media, collateral advertis- 
ing, 68% of agencies—with less 
variation here than in any other 
breakdown—mark up outside serv- 
ices and materials at least 17.65%. 
This percentage is now the mini- 
mum mark-up on outside purchases. 

For collateral work done within 
the agency, 58% of agencies of all 
sizes charge an hourly rate, 28% 
use a service charge arrangement, 
and 14% resort to other methods 
of charging, according to the “Ru- 
bel Service.” 


CONFLICT PROBLEM SOLVED? 


McCann starts 2nd 
worldwide shop with 
Interpublic buy 


# Interpublic, the holding company 
organized by McCann-Erickson, has 
bought out Pritchard, Wood & Part- 
ners, leading British Agency. With 
Interpublic financing, Pritchard, 
Wood will expand its operations 
under its own name in an attempt 
to become a major international 
agency. It will function alongside— 
and compete with—existing McCann 
offices in countries throughout the 
world. 

If this plan is successful, it will 





30-year men . 


mean that Marion Harper, Jr., pres- 
ident and chairman of Interpublic, 
will have found a new way to gain 
an increasing share of the advertis- 
ing business. 

Up to now, the big multi-million- 
dollar agencies have been limited in 
their expansion by the problem of 
account conflicts. The establishment 
of Interpublic, followed by the 
Pritchard, Wood buy, represents a 
bold effort to clear this bottleneck. 

Interpublic already has acquired 
for Pritchard, Wood an agency in 
Germany, Schulze van Loon of 
Hamburg. The McCann agency in 
Germany—H. K. McCann—is al- 
ready the top agency in that coun- 
try. 

Interpublic has also turned over 
to Pritchard, Wood the McCann 
agency in Brazil—Multi-Propagan- 
da. The McCann-Erickson office in 
Brazil is already the no. 1 agency 
in that country. Multi-Propaganda, 
established several years ago as a 
Brazilian counterpart of McCann- 
Marschalk, has billings in excess of 
$1 million and is already one of the 
10 largest agencies in that country. 

The McCann agency in Mexico— 
Publicidad Nortena, of Monterrey— 
has also been turned over to Pritch- 
ard, Wood. 

Pritchard, Wood also expects to 
begin operations in France this 
year, and Interpublic said it is ne- 


. Frank Murphy (left) and Jesse Plumley (cen- 


ter), media director and production manager, respectively, of 
the Philadelphia office of Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
celebrate the 30th anniversary of their employment by the 
agency. Horace D. Nalle, v-p and general manager of the of- 
fice, presented the ‘‘old-timers’’ with engraved silver trays. 
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gotiating in New York for the ac- 
quisition of a U. S. agency that will 
bear the Pritchard, Wood banner. 


CENSUS BUREAU FINDS 


4,240 agency offices 

billed over 

$4 billion in ’58 
m The 4,240 advertising agency 
“establishments” counted in the 
1958 census billed approximately 
$4.3 billion, according to a report 
just released by the U. S. Census 
Bureau. The $4.3 billion includes 
billings from media advertising and 
materials and services, plus service 
fees and other receipts. 

Under Census Bureau procedure, 
“establishments” rather than com- 
panies are counted. The number of 
agency establishments is actually 
the number of advertising agencies, 
plus the number of branch offices. 

Of the 4,240 ad agency offices, 3,- 
367 were willing to provide break- 
downs of their income. This same 
group reported that it received 
$508,219,000 in commissions. Nearly 
half of this figure was reported by 
agencies in the New York area. The 
3,367 also reported earnings of $136,- 
804,000 from sales of materials and 
services. 

A similar study after the 1954 
census showed $379,959,000 of total 
media commissions to 2,798 agencies 
and income from sale of materials 
and services amounting to $79,290,- 
000. Receipts of the 2,798 agencies 
that provided breakdowns in 1954 
amounted to $3.11 billion, compared 
with an over-all total of $3.16 bil- 
lion in receipts reported for 3,267 
agencies counted in the 1954 census. 

A second table released by the 
bureau today showed 133 advertis- 
ing agency “establishments” with 
over $5,000,000 of receipts. The 133 
represented $2.64 billion of receipts 
out of $4.347 billion reported for all 
4,240 agency establishments counted 
in the census. 

In addition to the 133 “over $5,- 
000,000” agency establishments, the 
census counted 172 with $2,000,000 
to $4,999,000; 250 with $1,000,000 to 
$1,999,000; 430 with $500,000 to 
$999,090: 1,716 in the $160,000 to 
$499,000 receipts bracket and 1,244 
with less than $100,000 of receipts. 








The 757 New York area agencies 
that provided breakdowns had to- 
tal receipts of $1.908 billion includ- 
ing $1.56 billion in commissionable 
billings; $313,270,000 in billings for 
materials and services; $27,875,000 
of service fees; and $5,588,000 of 
other receipts. Their commissions 
totaled $235,437,000, and their re- 
ceipts from materials and services 
were $48,893,000. 

In 1954, a group of 661 New York 
area agencies had total receipts of 
$1.45 billion, including $1.23 billion 
of commissionable media billing; 
$208,650,000 for billings of materials 
and services; $14,012,000 of service 
fees; and $2,860,000 of “other re- 
ceipts.” Commissions paid by media 
to the New York agencies were 
$174,099,000, and receipts from sale 
of materials and services were $33,- 
810,000. 

Receipts of 296 Chicago agencies 
providing breakdowns of their in- 
come were $620,562,000 compared 
with $487,009,000 for 279 agencies in 
1954. The Chicago agencies had 
$520,379,000 of commissionable bill- 
ings; $85,834,000 of billings for ma- 
terials and services. They collected 
$76,295,000 in media commissions 
and received $16,233,000 from sale 
of materials and services. 

The table provides figures for the 
top 25 metropolitan areas. New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and Los An- 
geles remain in one-two-three-four 
position. Philadelphia moved into 
fifth place, shoving San Francisco 
down to sixth. 


Few business papers periled 
by P.O.’s 55% paid rule 


= Few business papers will be 
affected by the new Post Office De- 
partment ruling which bars second 
class postage rates to publications 
with less than 55% paid circulation 
(the minimum base will go to 65% 
on Jan. 1, 1962). 

Associated Business Publications 
has gone on record in favor of the 
new ruling. Except for two publica- 
tions, all members qualify for 
second class rates. The two publi- 
cations that may have to strain for 
qualifications are Screen Process 
and Educational Screen & Audio 
Visual Guide. Both have paid cir- 
culations between 50% and 70% 

Continued on page 134 


HERE’S PROOF! 


CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


SIC 
#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke 
ovens, steel works, rolling mills). 5333 
Other circulation in Group 33.... 219 
#34 Fabricated metal products 
#35 Machinery, except electrical 
#36 —_ Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including 
library copies) 





CIRCULATION BY 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


Executives 

General Management 

Plant Operation 
(production supervisors) 

Maintenance 

Engineering 

Others 








Pub. “A” 1&SE 





Paid Circulation 2787 =—11,014 


COSTS LESS, 
TOO! 


B&W Page 
(12-time rate) $250 $210* 
Cost per M. 


$88.14 $20.00 





*As of June 30, 1960 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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EDITORIAL 
SUPREMACY 
makes 


CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


Your best 
Advertising buy 


PROOF !! 


CP has full time editors 
2nd paper has NO full time editors 


CP gained over twice as many 
advertising pages in 1960 than 
did competition 


CP leads in total advertising 
pages 


CP has largest circulation, 22,- 
683 
2nd paper — 21,548 


CP has largest percent of verifi- 
cation direct to publisher, 76.94% 
2nd paper — 65.31% 


CP readership 
Readex 


measured by 


FOR GREATER READERSHIP 
FOR BEST ADVERTISING RESULTS 
advertise in 


NEWS .. 


continued from p. 133 


and both are provisional members 
of ABP. As provisional members, 
these publications must achieve 
70% paid circulation in three years. 

ABP has been a staunch sup- 
porter of the tightening of second 
class privileges. Last May, William 
K. Beard, ABP president, wrote to 
Edwin A. Riley, director of the 
postal services division of the Post 
Office Department, commending the 
original proposal of a 70% base. 

Endorsing the tightening of the 
regulations, Mr. Beard wrote: 
“Perhaps a 70% paid requirement 
will work a hardship on new pub- 
lications which of necessity must 
start as ‘controlled circulations’ 
publications. It could take them 
longer to attain second class entry. 
It might mean that fewer publica- 
tions will seek to obtain the entry. 
The department may want to con- 
sider instituting a probationary 
period similar to the one used by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
A new publication could be al- 
lowed second class entry on ob- 
taining 50% paid circulation and 
given three years to obtain 70% 
before losing second class.” 

ABC said it hoped the Post Office 
would give the 50-to-70-percenters 
time to raise their percentages. 


National Business Publications 
president Robert Harper said his 
organization is still dedicated pri- 
marily to the belief that a single 
class of mail should be created for 
all business publications, regard- 
less of type of circulation, so that 
the Post Office will give equal 
treatment to publications of equal 
value. 

NBP, which has members with 
both paid and controlled circula- 
tions, was disturbed that the 70% 
test used in the original draft of the 
rule might connote some relation- 
ship to ABC (which sets a 70% 
paid minimum for members). Since 
the department is apparently de- 
termined to adopt a fixed percent- 
age, Mr. Harper said, any change 
from 70% represents a big im- 
provement from NBP’s point of 
view. 


Survey shows distributors 
spent 0.4% on promotion 


= Industrial distributors spent an 
average of 0.4% of gross sales on 
promotion in 1960, according to a 
survey report by Industrial Dis- 
tribution, New York. 

Direct mail, clinics and demon- 
strations, and catalogs take the 
major share of budgets, the Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication reported. 

The survey showed that only 10% 





50-year ad career . . Julian ‘Gus’ Gran (left), vice-president 
and media director of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
receives an engraved silver bowi from Elton Tuohig (center), 
publisher of Chemical Engineering, and Al Gregory, the maga- 
zine’s New York salesman. Mr. Gran has retired, after 50 
years with MRG&R and predecessor agencies. The presentation 
was made at a luncheon held by Chemical Engineering for Mr. 
Gran and nine other MRG&R executives. 


CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


Also publishers of Rock Products 
Magazine 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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of companies having sales in the 
$500,000 to $1 million range have ad 
departments, as against 62% of 
companies having sales of $5 million 
and over. Two-thirds of the $5 mil- 
lion-and-over class indicated they 
do not use agencies. 

The distributors’ largest sales 
promotion expenditures were for 
catalogs. “In general, they issued 
a catalog every four to seven years, 
spending an average of $24,000, 
which was written off in anywhere 
from one to three years. The cost 
per copy ran from less than $2 to 
as much as $30, in one case,” the 
magazine reported. 

On the average, distributors in 
the $5 million-plus class maintained 
a weekly direct mail frequency, as 
against an average once or twice- 
a-month mailing by those in the 
$500,000-to-$1 million sales class. 


Sawyer urges BPA to 
audit special interest books 


# Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation should open its doors to 
non-business publications. 

Howard G. Sawyer, retiring after 
serving as chairman of the board 
of the BPA, made this suggestion in 
his “farewell” address at the associ- 
ation’s 29th annual meeting in New 
York. 

Mr. Sawyer, who is vice-presi- 
dent of marketing services of Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
explained that advertising buyers 
are not being served when neither 
BPA nor Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions will accept certain publica- 
tions distributed free to special-in- 
terest groups. 

While ABC was not likely to 
change its mind, BPA could, Mr. 
Sawyer said. This change could be 
done without any great réversal of 
sentiment or revolution in the way 
it operated. 

Incoming BPA chairman is Bur- 
ton E. Hotvedt, vice-president of the 
Brady Co., Milwaukee and Apple- 
ton, Wis., agency. 

Also at the meeting, a decision 
was made to change the composition 
of the board from eight advertisers, 
five agencies and eight publishers, 
to seven each. It was also decided 
to elect two additional officers: a 
second vice-chairman and an assist- 


ant treasurer. 
Continued on page 136 








ADVERTISE IN 


ROCK PRODUC 


May 
Annual 
Cement 
Issue 


CLOSING DATE APRIL 5th 


ROCK PRODUCTS, the authority in the Cement 
industry, will again in its 1961 May Annual Cement 
issue make available to your customers complete up- 
to-date facts and information vital to the cement 


industry. 


80% 


29.6% 
24.7% 


17.9% 


of all editorial material in ROCK 
PRODUCTS is staff written by full time 
editors. The second book in the field 
has no full time editors. It is only 45% 
staff written. 


of all 1960 ROCK PRODUCTS feature 


editorials covered the Cement Industry. 


more feature editorial pages on the Ce- 
ment Industry, in 1960, by ROCK 
PRODUCTS — than by competition — 
indicates ROCK PRODUCTS leadership 
in the industry. 


of ROCK PRODUCT producer = sub- 


scribers are in the Cement Industry. 


The only paid ABC publication 
YOUR BEST ADVERTISING BUY 


FROCK 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


79 WEST MONROE STREET + CHICAGO 3, /LL. 


PRODUCTS 


ABP 


also publishers of Concrete Products 
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The new officers are George M. 
Robertson, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, first vice-chairman; 
Robert L. Hartford, Machine De- 
sign, Cleveland, second vice-chair- 
man; Charles M. Reesey, vice-presi- 
dent, Cincinnati Milling & Grinding 
Machines, secretary; Robert E. Mc- 
Kenna, Chilton Co., treasurer; and 
R. S. Davidson, Progressive Grocer, 
New York, assistant treasurer. 

The following were unanimously 
elected to the board to replace re- 
tiring members: 
® Advertisers—Gilbert M. Miller, 
DuPont, Wilmington, Del; James W. 
Murphy, Allis-Chalmers, Milwau- 
kee; and William Duggan, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
e Agencies—Burton Hotvedt; Fred 
Wittner, Fred Wittner Co., New 
York; and Ross S. Llewellyn, Ross 
Llewellyn, Inc., Chicago. 
© Publications—Richard M. Beeler, 
Beeler Publishing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; R. S. Davidson; and David 
Watson, Watson Publications, Chi- 
cago. 


New York club drops from NSE 


# The Sales Executives Club of 
New York has dropped its affiliation 


ome 
Rep room 


with National Sales Executives, Inc. 

The two groups have been bat- 
tling for two years over the amount 
of dues that should be paid by the 
members of the New York club. 

At NSE, the loss of the New York 
club’s 3,000 members was viewed as 
a “dead horse.” Robert Cooper, pr 
director, said NSE has a “gross op- 
eration of something over $1,000,000” 
and that the loss of the New York- 
ers’ dues—which was estimated at 
$38,000—was “not exactly a body 
blow to NSE.” 


NEW AD THEME 





The honeymoon 
is over—wiremakers 
seek new uses 


= U. S. wiremakers are waking up 
and realizing that if they want in- 
creased sales, they’re going to have 
to go out and hustle. They know that 
any semblance of a sellers’ market 
vanished with the 1958 recession; 
and they are now taking up aggres- 
sive marketing tactics. 

The American Steel & Wire Divi- 
sion of U. S. Steel claims to have the 
lead. The division has set up its first 
formalized, full-time organization to 
seek new applications for wire; it 
has devoted 50% of its research 
budget to product development pro- 


- » Gould, Brown & Bickett have made sure that 


media representative visiting Minneapolis have a place to 
hang their hats—and make phone calls, write reports and con- 
duct downtown meetings with suburban clients. The agency 
has set aside an office, complete with coffee pot, for the 
media reps. Shown here are Bob Bormann, of Contractors & 
Engineers (using phone), and C. J. Glassini, of American Ex- 


porter Publications. 
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grams (three years ago, all of the 
research was on improving produc- 
tion techniques and product qual- 
ity); and at a press conference in 
Cleveland, AS&W announced plans 
for a new, “versatility” ad theme, di- 
rected to a much broader audience 
than was reached in the past. 

The product and market develop- 
ment department is headed by Rob- 
ert F. Smith, who was active in such 
corporate merchandising programs 
as Operation Snowflake, the Steel- 
mark campaign, and the canned soft 
drink promotion. Mr. Smith’s prime 
responsibility: coming up with new 
applications for wire. Assisting Mr. 
Smith are five “industry special- 
ists”: E. F. Dornbrook, automotive; 
E. W. Heisler, construction; P. G. 
Strom, agriculture; H. F. Powders, 
government services; and W. B. 
Barclay, consumer. These five men 
will spend their time working in 
their respective industries, “uncov- 
ering problems which call for the 
properties which steel wire offers.” 

E. A. Murray, the division’s sales 
vice-president, explained the 50-50 
research budget: “Fifty per cent 
of the division’s research budget is 
being spent on product development 
projects that are oriented to our 
customers’ problems. We are not 
setting out on just another new 
products search. The key to our ap- 
proach today is application and its 
relation to very specific marketing 
needs.” 

In this regard Mr. Murray spoke 
of the “new personality” of wire, 
and mentioned such applications as 
wire parachutes, wire mesh auto 
grills and dashboards, and wire bot- 
tles that withstand pressures of over 
600,000 pounds per square inch. 

The division’s new ad campaign, 
scheduled to appear this spring, will 
be based on wire’s versatility. In 
the past, most wire advertising dwelt 
on product quality. W. H. Guterl, 
AS&W’s marketing manager, said 
that the “specifics” of the media 
schedule have not been worked out. 
However, he did tell IM that cur- 
rent plans are for more ads beamed 
at designers, and increased use of 
general business publications. 

Product and market development 
manager Smith summed up the 
wiremakers’ situation for IM: “Up 
until now, we sat around and waited 
until our salesmen brought in new 





application ideas from customers. 
The idea for the wire soft drinks 
bottle case, for example, came from 
Coke. Now we are going out and 
look for new applications. It’s the 
only way.” 


Purdue, ‘Pest Control’ 
offer correspondence course 


® An income of more than $50,000 
is being realized by Purdue Uni- 
versity as a result of an educational 
project that is being conducted in 
cooperation with a business publi- 
cation. 

A correspondence course in pest 
control technology, prepared by 
Purdue’s entomology department, 
was written especially for and began 
publication in Pest Control maga- 
zine’s January, 1961, issue. It will 
run, one lesson a month, for 18 
months. 

Pest Control is published by Trade 
Magazines, Cleveland. 

Subscribers to the publication will 
receive the complete text for the 
course as an integral part of the 
monthly magazine. To each reader 
who sends an additional $50 to Pur- 
due’s Division of Adult Education, 
the university is providing a com- 
prehensive series of work sheets 
and questions which are being 
mailed to the student every month. 
After the reader answers the ques- 
tions, he returns them to Purdue 
where they are graded and com- 
mented upon by a member of the 
entomology department staff. Upon 
successful completion of the course, 
Purdue will provide registrants a 
“certificate of completion.” 

Of the magazine’s paid circula- 
tion of 6,400, more than 1,000 sub- 
scribers have registered with the 
university. This will provide the 
university with an income exceed- 
ing $50,000. 


‘President’ to be published 
by Edward O'Malley 


= President, a new monthly maga- 
zine designed for “top level” busi- 
ness men is scheduled to begin pub- 
lication next December. It will have 
an initial guarantee of 100,000 
copies. 

The magazine will be published 
by President Publishing Co., 11 E. 
Delaware, a new venture formed 


Cahners dedication . 


. Participating in the dedication of Cahners Publishing Co.’s 


new headquarters in Boston are (I-r): Maurice P. Driscoll, president of Cahner’s Chi- 
cago-based publications; Sears L. Hallett, publisher of Modern Materials Handling; 
Sidney Rabb, chairman of the board of Stop & Shop; Massachusetts governor John 
A. Volpe; Norman L. Cahners, Cahners chairman of the board; John P. McMorrow, 
deputy mayor of Boston; Thomas A. Pappas, vice-president of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; and Frank S. Christian, vice-president of Kenyon & Eckhardt 
and president of the Advertising Club of Boston. 


by Edward J. O’Malley, who has 
published sports annuals, operated 
his own agency and sold space for 
Hearst, McCall’s and others. 

President, said Mr. O’Malley, 
will attempt to cover all aspects of 
an executive’s life, devoting two- 
thirds of its pages to business and 
one-third to culture and leisure 
activities. 

The magazine will have a “presi- 
dents’ forum,” composed of two 
company presidents from each of 45 
industries, to discuss specific topics 
and offer other material. A group 
of university professors have also 
been retained to scan articles per- 
taining to their fields and to offer 
material. 

A one-time black-and-white page 
in the magazine will be $1,450, Mr. 
O’Malley said. 


BPA circulating film 
which explains audit 


# Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation, New York, has intro- 
duced a 12-minute, sound-slide film 
to help advertisers, agencies and 
publishers understand the BPA 
audit. 

Entitled “The Quality of Num- 
bers,” the film has been shown in 
New York and in Chicago. 

Group screenings are also sched- 
uled at luncheon meetings in eight 
other cities: San Francisco, Mar. 
20; Los Angeles, Mar. 23; Philadel- 
phia, April 12; Boston, April 27; 
Cleveland, May 16; Detroit, May 18; 


Pittsburgh, June 1; and Atlanta, 


June 27. 


Two national PR groups 
vote to consolidate 


= The members of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America and the 
American Public Relations Asso- 
ciation have voted to consolidate. 
The name of the new organization 
will be the Public Relations Society 
of America. 

The merged organization will be 
directed from New York headquar- 
ters by Donald E. Lynch, executive 
director of the original PRSA. 


Sparks named publisher 
of ‘American Builder’ 


= Bayne A. Sparks has been named 
publisher of American Builder, 
published by Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co., New York. He suc- 
ceeds Arthur J. McGinnis, presi- 
dent. 

Previous to the appointment, 
which marks the first time that the 
Simmons-Boardman president has 
not also been the publisher of the 
magazine, Mr. Sparks was associate 
publisher of American Builder. He 
joined Simmons-Boardman in 1951 
as a junior salesman. 


Business mail group names 
Schmitt executive director 


= Max F. Schmitt, president of the 
Wool Bureau, has been elected ex- 
ecutive director of the Business 

Continued on page 138 
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TEXTILES 
PANAMERICANOS 
talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


For 21 years— 

longer than 

any other pub- 
lication in the field—Textiles Panameri- 
canos has served its textile producer 
audience with two basic services: 

@ Intensive coverage of current technical and 
business advances, as well as general in- 
dustry news 

® An all-Spanish publication . . . the only 
language clearly understood by the ma- 
jority of Latin American textile manufac- 
turers 

The value of Textiles Panamericanos is 
further enhanced by the fact that Latin 
American manufacturers lack the many 
trade shows and technical meetings 
available in North America—are avid 
readers of business publications edited 
for their special interests. 


Complete Market Coverage 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in Latin 
America—manufacturers for 170,000,- 
000 consumers. Basic plant needs in- 
clude: 

@ Machinery © Equipment and Accessories 
© Mill Supplies © Dyestuffs and Textile 
Chemicals @ Synthetic Fibers and Resins @ 
Air-conditioning Systems ® Packaging and 
Shipping Facilities . . . and related products 
and services. 


Traditional Acceptance 

Many of America’s leading manufac- 
tures are regular advertisers in Textiles 
Panamericanos. Among them: 

Allied Chemical, American Cyanamid, Ameri- 
can Moistening, Barber-Colman, Celanese Corp., 
Crompton & Knowles, Draper Corp., Foster 
Winders, Kidde Machines, Monsanto Chemical, 
Parks-Cramer, Scott & Williams, Singer Sewing, 
Sonoco Products, Steel Heddle Mfg., Textile 
Machine Works, Union Carbide, Union Special 
Machine, Whitin Machine, and many others. 
Textiles Panamericanos is appropriately 
supplemented by the annual Directorio 
Textil Panamericano—the Latin Ameri- 
can buyer's guide for everything pur- 
chased by the textile mill. 

For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write . . 


PANAMERICAN 


PUBLISHING CO., 
INC. 


570 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5563 
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Mail Foundation. He becomes the 
first full-time executive officer of 
the Foundation. Randall P. MclIn- 
tyre, president of O. E. McIntyre, 
Inc., was re-elected president of 
BMF. 

Business Mail Foundation is the 
public relations arm of the business 


mail industry and is affiliated with 
the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 


Lewis elected president of 
New York exhibit builders 


® Leslie E. Lewis of Ivel Construc- 
tion Corp. has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York chapter of 
the Exhibit Producers & Designers 
Association for 1961. 


Buchar expects little or 


no change in ‘61 exports 


= Don’t expect any major rises, 
drops or shifts in exports in 1961. 

That’s the advice of Anthony J. 
Buchar, chief of the world trade 
division in the Chicago field office 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Speaking at a meeting of the 
International Trade Club of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Buchar said, “It does seem 
reasonable to expect that the export 
levels of 1960 will be broadly con- 
tinued in 1961, and there is no rea- 
son to believe, on present indica- 
tions at least, that any major shifts 
will occur in the levels of either 
exports or imports in 1961.” 

He explained: “It now 
probable that Europe will see con- 
tinuing expansion, although at a 
much slower rate than that expe- 
rienced in 1959 and 1960. A slow- 
down in the European boom prob- 
ably would prevent continued in- 
creases in United States exports, 
and might actually cause some drop 
from the recent high levels. In the 
absence of an actual downturn in 
European business, however, our 
exports to Europe—and to other 
regions whose foreign exchange 
earnings come primarily from their 
sales to Europe—should not vary a 
great deal from the level of late 
1960. 

“Exports to Canada and Latin 
America were weak during much 
of 1960, and any significant increases 
in our sales to those areas (as well 
as to the areas depending largely 
on their foreign exchange earnings 
from sales to the United States) 
will depend mostly upon the de- 
velopments in our own domestic 


seems 


economic activity. A possible stim- 
increased sales to Latin 
could result from the 
economic activity engendered by 
the relatively new Inter-American 
Development Bank programs, and 
other measures which may be taken 
by the Congress. 

“A revival of high level activity 
in the United States, which is wide- 
ly predicted by economists to start 
by mid-year, would appear likely to 
stop the recent easing in United 
States import levels. However, even 
if such increases in imports did 
materialize in the latter part of 1961, 
it seems unlikely that they would 
push import totals for the full year 
very much above the 1960 total. 

“Our exports and imports will 
also be conditioned by a number of 
other factors not directly related to 
the basic economic situation in the 
United States and abroad. For ex- 
ample, the widespread trade lib- 
eralization moves in many parts of 
the world have not yet been fully 
realized in actual sales, and we 
probably can look for some export 
increases still to be realized from 
liberalization steps already taken. 

“Some major liberalization moves 
have only recently been taken— 
such as the case of Italy, which in 
December added 600 _ individual 
tariff classifications to the free lists 
no longer subject to import quotas 
or licensing controls. And this was 
the third long list of items Italy 
had decontrolled in 1960. Additional 
relaxations which could stimulate 
increased sales to Japan are ex- 
pected in that country. 


ulus to 
America 





“Additionally, many of the meas- 
ures recently stated in the United 
States National Export Expansion 
Program have not been felt in full 
but should during 1961. Under these 
programs it is hoped that a far 
greater number of firms will take 
advantage of the export possibilities, 
and that every possible export mar- 
ket be combed more thoroughly 
than in the past. 

“Some of the items which pushed 
our exports up in 1960 because of 
special situations may be easing off 
during 1961. Examples of these are 
cotton and aircraft, although sharp 
declines in these items do not now 
appear likely. It is also possible 
that exports in some lines may be 
affected by further application of 
progressive tariff changes in Europe, 
as the European Common Market 
arrangements go into force.” 


Other speeches .. Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important speeches 
in the field of advertising and selling 
to business and industry. 


Nichols cites need for 
proof of ad results 


e “Top management is asking some 
pretty pointed questions about ad- 
vertising. Most of the questions, as 
we see it, begin with that provoca- 
tive three-letter word, ‘Why?’ 

“It is not enough to hide behind 
the age-old advertising man’s argu- 
ment that management ‘just doesn’t 
understand advertising.’ I’ve often 
wondered why more managements 
didn’t point out just as loudly that 
many advertising men ‘just don’t 
understand management.’ 

“Good documentation of adver- 
tising’s results already is available 
in many fields. But we must find 
ways to deliver more of the positive 
proof management seeks. And we 
must be astute enough to present it 
in the kind of facts and figures talk 
management understands. What we 
need is less advertising talk, more 
business talk—with documentation. 

“I believe agencies, advertisers 
and trade publications must con- 
stantly seek new ways to find new 
proof of the indispensability of busi- 
ness paper advertising. We must 
constantly be alert to help one an- 
other translate business paper ad- 
vertising in terms of return on in- 

Continued on page 140 





HERE is where 
HOSPITALS 
come to BUY 


YOUR CATALOG ON FILE 
IN THE 1962 EDITION WILL 
HELP THEM BUY FROM YOU 





HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE has been the prime source of hospital 
buying information since 1919. Each annual FILE is distributed to the 
administrator and/or purchasing agent in every hospital of 20 or 
more beds in the U.S., of 100 or more beds in outlying territories 
and Canada. These buyers (along with all hospital consultants and 
architects active in hospital design) constantly use their HOSPITAL 
PURCHASING FILE as a classified buying-guide to your product. In 
addition to more than 500 pages of catalog information, they use the 
other helpful information contained in every edition. . .Classified 
Directory of Hospital Suppliers; Geographical Directory of Hospital 
Equipment and Supply Dealers; a directory of Public Health Agen- 
cies Serving the Hospital Field; Suggested Equipment Lists for 50, 
100 and 200 Bed General Hospitals (Public Health Service ). 

PLAN NOW for the 1962 edition of HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE. 
Closing dates are in the early fall, 1961. Whether you print or we 
print your catalog for insertion, make sure important buying informa- 
tion gets to those responsible for product selection in hospitals. . . 


through your catalog in HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! 


o> Write now for market facts—proof of use 


fil] HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


conronarion PURCHASING FILES, INC. « 919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








But Quickly 


gives you inside information to 


help you locate the right industrial 
markets for you. Provides facts 
and figures on 72 major 


industrial and trade markets. 
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vestment, rather than just in terms 
of circulation, coverage and editori- 
al content.”—Carl W. Nichols, senior 
vice-president, Cunningham & 
Walsh, at a Dotted Line Club of 


New York luncheon. 


Explain importance of profit 
to the public: Blough 


e “A recent report shows that $95 
billion worth of our industrial ma- 
chinery is out-dated now, and $60 
billion worth more will grow obso- 
lete by 1970 unless the present in- 
adequate depreciation provisions of 
the tax laws are changed. That 
would total $155 billion worth of 
obsolete facilities which cannot be 
replaced out of depreciation allow- 
ances and will therefore constitute a 
drain upon profits. 

“But the total reinvested profit of 
all corporations in 1959 was only 
$10.5 billion, and at that rate would 
amount to only $105 billion over the 
next ten years. So if we merely keep 
on going as we are, we would still 
be $50 billion short of meeting our 
replacement needs, even if all of 
this reinvested profit could be used 
for the modernization of facilities— 
which, of course, it could not be. 

“Moreover, this does not make 
any provision for the probability 
that we are going to have to provide 
tools for 13.5 million new workers 
in the next ten years—and at an 
average of at least $20,000 for each 
worker, that means a further cap- 
ital investment of $270 billion. 


Industrial ad course . . 


“Business men should make an 
all-out effort to bring the true story 
of the need for, and the benefits 
from, profits to the public so that 
this misunderstanding which exists 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


in some areas will be overcome.”— 
Roger M. Blough, chairman, U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, at a meeting 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 








Freeman chides AIA members 
for ‘don’t-give-a-damnism’ 


= John C. Freeman, president of 
the Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers, says he sees signs of apathy, 
negativism, laziness, let-George-do- 
itism, I’m-too-busyitis and don’t- 
give-a-damnism among the associ- 
ation membership. 

Writing in a recent issue of the 
AIA Newsletter, Mr. Freeman listed 
the symptoms he has seen: 


1. “In the recent very important 
member-poll on the future of IARI- 
AIA relationship, only 829 members 
replied at all. 


2. “At many national board of di- 
rectors meetings (including the most 
recent), less than half of the 76 di- 
rectors came to take part. 


3. “Several of our chapters do not 
hold regular board of directors 
meetings at all—just ‘occasionally.’ 


4. “The president of one of our 
chapters recently made plans for his 


Professor Richard Thain (right, at 


podium) welcomes students to first class of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity’s Advertising 303, a course in industrial advertising. 
With him are J. Wesley Rosberg, (left), vice-president of 
Buchen Advertising and president of the Chicago AIA chapter, 
and John Randall, the chapter’s education chairman. 
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chapter’s ‘funeral’ unless at least a 
few of the members will agree to 
take a job and do it. 


5S. “Another chapter—in one of the 
country’s ten largest cities—almost 
folded last year because of the 
apathy of most of the officers and 
committee chairmen. . . 


6. “At the most recent meeting of 
the advisory planning committee— 
created to receive and act upon 
suggestions from the members—only 
six chapters were represented and 
four others sent written reports. 


7. “During the 1959-60 year, 23 out 
of 28 chapters lost members; and 
for the first half of this year, 24 out 
of 29 are showing a loss.” 


AIA considers ad course for 
practicing industrial admen 


= The AIA is considering the idea 
of an advertising and management 
course for industrial admen. The 
course, nine months in duration, 
would be conducted by Sidney Ed- 
lund, New York management con- 
sultant, who proposed the plan to 
the association. 

Mr. Edlund’s proposal is for par- 
ticipants to exchange views on ad- 
vertising and administration prob- 
lems in two ways: through material 
circulated among them by mail, and 
by face-to-face meetings at three- 
month intervals. The meetings 
would be localized for small groups 
at convenient cities. At the conclu- 
sion of the course, a “textbook” 
drawn from these discussions and 
written exchanges would be fur- 
nished to each student. 

AIA board chairman Jay Sharp, 





of Aluminum Co. of America, told 
directors that Mr. Edlund has suc- 
cessfully conducted similar courses 

for other associations. Before the HES ad SCHOOLS e INST 
AIA directors will be asked to take 

any action, Mr. Sharp said, several 

hundred test letters will be sent to 
company presidents, outlining the 
course and asking if, without any 

commitment, those officers feel the : Wile 
course would be of value to their 


companies. | p R 0 T E STA N T 
Grant named chairman of R E LI b | 0 U : 
AIA direct mail committee M A R ial 


= Tom Grant, president of Pro- 
motion Plans & Programs, New 
York, has been named chairman of 
the AIA’s direct mail committee. 

He reports to AIA media vice- 
president Frank I. Allebaugh of 
Gaylen E. Broyles Co., Denver ad- 
vertising agency. 





7 IONS -SNOIL 


= 


Comprehensively covered by 


Tacoo now TARE studies | HRISTIANITY TODAY 


and offering you: 


# The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute will publish the | 
findings of three research projects 1.The best church coverage — 3. The best educational and institu- 


in 1961. Titles of the reports are: 180,000 ministers and lay leaders tional coverage — reaching both the 
“Establishing and maintaining direct — all primary buying factors executives and board members indi- 
mail lists,’ “Techniques and stand- vidually 
ards of mailed readership question- 2.The best readership — research 4.The best climate — you share 
naires,” and “Use of market evalua- indicates 81% — far beyond compe- CHRISTIANITY TODAY'S outstanding 
tion data in the advertising plan.” tition... . . editorial prestige 

The report on maintaining direct 
mail lists will present case histories Send today for brochure, “The Protestant Church Market” containing 
describing procedures followed to pertinent information, plus circulation analysis, rates and data on 
insure currency, accuracy and com- 


pleteness of lists for various size CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
companies. Additional information Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. DEPT. 1 

on applications of electronic print- 
ers and computers has been gath- 
ered to bring this study abreast of 
the technological changes now being 
made to automate mailing list op- , 
erations. | Puts you on the right track 

The second report, on mailed : : 

readership questionnaires, will com- ice) your in re| ustri al mar kets 
pare check list, cover picture and 
write-in surveys against personal In addition to editorial features 


interviews. Equally important to the 
findings which rank these techniques meee | Senet on markets, The Market Data Book 
directs you to market analyses 


are the readership habits uncovered 
by this study of four publications offered by business paper 


involved. ' se! «publishers. 
The market evaluation data study 
is designed to show how full ad- 
vantage can be taken from avail- 
able information known about a te. 
Continued on page 142 
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Move Products Fastest 
with the Wood Field's 


Fastest 


Moving Publication 


UP 33.4% in Advertising Pages 





in the 1960, ad 
vertising volume figures reported in 
Industrial Marketing show that WOOD 
& WOOD PRODUCTS moves fastest. 


complete year 


12 Mo 
1960 


12 Mos. % 
1959 Gain 


ncluding WWP 


Wood & Wood 
Products 760 33.4 


“(Total Field includes all publications listed 
in the January 1961 issue, Industrial Mar- 
keting, under heading: “Lumber & Wood 
Products; Forestry’, plus Furniture Produc- 
tion magazine. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
absorbed two other field publications ef- 
fective May, 1960.) 


1014 


UP 25% in Circulation (ABC) 





WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS’ ABC 
6/30/60, re- 
flects not only the highest renewa 
rate (64.6%) in its history, but also 
of nearly 25% in paid 
to the Lumber, Plywood 


Publisher's Statement, 


an increase 
circu at yn 
Furniture, and Wo odworking market. 
QUESTION: Does your file on this 
market contain a current 


and our latest rate 
1960) ? 


important 
ABC ststement 
card #5 


Please ask 


(September | 


WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-7788 
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product’s market. Based on case 
histories, this report will describe 
how market data obtained from 
sales records and from agency, pub- 
lisher and government services can 
be developed into effective adver- 
tising. 

The IARI also announced that an- 
other interim report on “A statis- 
tical study of copy characteristics” 
will be released. This report will 
summarize the additional explora- 
tory work being done to determine 
those layout and copy factors which 
are likely to provide high ad scores 
for a particular publication. 


Advertiser changes.. 


Harold E. Myers . . from assistant advertis 


ing manager to advertising manager, 
Weaver Mfg. Div., Dura Corp., Springfield, 
Ill., manufacturer of automotive service 


equipment. 

Sylvin Z. Perry . . from advertising and 
public relations director to marketing direc- 
tor, Filon Plastics Corp., Hawthorne, Cal., 
manufacturer of fiberglass reinforced plas- 
tic building panels. 

Roger Reynolds, Jr. . . from government 
liaison engineer to government sales man- 
ager, Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories, of Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp., Clifton, N. J. 


Electronic Tube Div., 
divisions 


Donald W. Morison . . from sales adminis- 
tration manager, Royal McBee Internation- 
al, to marketing director, international 
group, American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York. 

Z. W. Pique .. from marketing vice-presi 
Hoffman to marketing 
Los 


Electronics, 


Statham 


dent 
vice-president, Instruments, 


Angeles, manufacturer of pressure trans 
ducers, accelerometers and other electronic 


instrumentation equipment. 


B. J. Chase . . from eastern produce sales 


manager to advertising manager, Chase 


Bag Co., New York. 
Arthur F. Dries . . from advertising man 
advertising relations 


Steel 


ager t: and public 


Div., National 


Stran-Steel 
Mich., manufacturer of pre 


manager, 
Corp., Detroit, 


engineered steel buildings. 


advertising man 


Stephen H. Kohl . . from 


ager, Engineered Products Div., Inland 


Steel Products Co., to sales promotion man 


ager, Construction & Mining Div., Harnisch 


feger Corp., Milwaukee, machinery manu- 


facturer 


Thomas A. Curtis . . from sales staff to as- 
sistant to the sales vice-president, Latrobe 
Steel Co., Pa., 
tool, die and specialty steels. 


Latrobe, manufacturer of 


E. L. Decker . . from general sales man- 
ager to general sales and marketing man- 
ager, Industrial Tape Div., Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. He also 
operations of 3M’s Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Div., Bedford Park, IIL, 
and Derby Sealers Div., Derby, Conn. 


will direct 


Del L. Tycer, Jr. 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 


- - has been appointed 


Ampex Instrumentation Products Co., Red- 
wood City, Cal. He formerly was assistant 
ad manager. 


E. N. Wrenshall . . general manager, Kero- 
test Mfg. Co., subsidiary of Miller Printing 
Pittsburgh, has been named 
charge of 


Machinery Co. 
vice-president, remaining in 
Kerotest. 

S. L. Malone .. from materials handling 
equipment product manager to sales vice- 
president, Fort Worth Steel & Machinery 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex. He succeeds M. S. 
Jackson, Jr., former general sales manager, 
to enter the farm supply 


business in Livingston, Tex. 


who resigned 


K. F. Petersen . . from general manager, 
electronic department, Prod- 
ucts, Inc., to general sales manager, Dage 
Div., Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Michi- 
gan City, Ind., manufacturer of closed cir- 
cuit television equipment and director con- 


Mechanical 


trol systems for automated control of ma- 


chine tools. 


Dr. George K. Nelson . . from manager, In- 
dustrial Chemicals Div., to marketing man- 
ager for the newly reorganized chemical 
group, Archer-Daniels-Midland, Minneapo- 
lis. Also, J, C. Burkholder, from resin divi- 
sion manager to chemical group production 
manager. 


Nelson Wendell 
Erwin A. Wendell . . from assistant adver- 
advertising and public 
relations manager, Link-Belt Co., 
|. He succeeds Bertram V. Jones, who re- 


tising manager to 
Chicago, 


tired. 








WNOZANRD OFFERS Lee Guill . . from eastern regional sales 


i NC REDIB LE manager to sales vice-president, Chiksan 


Co., Brea, Cal., subsidiary of Food Machin- 
VERSATILITY ery & Chemical Corp., manufacturer of 
petroleum and industrial equipment. Also, 
E. Nelmes Thomas, appointed vice-presi- 
dent, Chiksan International; in addition to 
his duties as sales development manager 
for Chiksan. 


Clifford A. Faust .. from marketing admin- 

istrator to administrative manager, adver- 
Pre-fabricated tising and sales promotion department, 
displays with Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp., Bell & 

pertiincieaer, Howell Co. subsidiary in Pasadena, Cal. 
prices. Easy Also, Wendell Robinson, from technical 
assembly, rigid publications manager, ElectroData Div., 
construction, Burroughs Corp., to advertising and public | 

unusually long relations manager, Consolidated Systems SEE 


lasting. 
Corp., Bell & Howell subsidiary in Mon- 





























rovia, Cal. 


: ~ 
a(S) Ronald J. Gray . . from customer liaison 
: : staff to advertising and public relations 
SEND FOR OUR as . 
NEW ILLUSTRATED aN manager, Servomechanisms, Inc., Ei 4 


**WIZARD"’ H-FRAME d Segundo, Cal., manufacturer of electronic | 
CATALOGS & SPEC. | and electro-mechanical equipment for the | 
SHEETS. | Sarai ingibe Ny ee 

. | aircraft, missile and astronautics industry. | 


HAAS John Spitzer . . from advertising supervisor 
DISPLAY, INC. | to advertising and sales promotion manag- 


DEPT. IM 3011 Third Ave. So. | er, Semiconductor Div., Sylvania Electric 


Products, Woburn, Mass., subsidiary of | , 
General Telephone & Electronics Corp. ¢ IGN 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 














R. James Yarnell . . appointed advertising 
manager, Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kan. He was formerly photography super- 
visor in public relations at Beech. Also, . . 
James R. Greenwood, from news bureau | It's as simple as... 
| Ready! Set! Sell! 


Keep pen and order blanks handy. Open 
the lid of Tabletalk . and... Presto! 


i a Picture after picture ‘dashes on a large 
eee: Seas - . Kemet marketing THE screen as it ‘‘talks’’ with your sales 


supervisor to press relations manager. 


director, industrial products department, message in compelling tones that con- 
. ‘ fj vince and “‘close’’ on call after call! No 
Service Div., Packard Bell Electronics, Los screen to set up! No com- 


eS ee en plicated focusing or film- 

geese manufacturer f closed-circuit threading! Tabletalk is ! 

: : : television systems. self-contained combination 

Instant Lettering brings you the finest, Y 35mm filmstrip projection 


most meticulous lettering in the world unit and 4-speed hi-fi rec- 


i c.f ry transfer j 3 to ; ord player in an attache case! Keeps 
pes a grenade! — Noel S. Siegel . . from assistant to the pres you and your sales story as fresh on 
Just Bes and it’s ore 5 ident, New England Instrument Co., Wal- the last call as the first in the morning. 
No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. tham, Mass., to market development man- 
Needs no equipment. Perfect on wood, ager, Electro-Tec Corp., South Hackensack, 5 h x 
paper, card, glass, metal, film .. . in N. J., manufacturer of electronic and elec- wit iewlex 


fact any smooth surface. The right 4 a 
answer to the need for highest quality tromechanical equipment. Tv bl t lk 
lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, | ae e Pa 
labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. Jack K. Walker . . from marketing director 
10" x 15" SHEET. ONLY $1. 50 General Precision Equipment Controls, to 
oungatee: . 


product planning director, Defense & In- CES EO Rr en, a 


hansen apa Bell Electronics, VIEWLEX INC. 
ee 34 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.I., N 


Gentlemen: 


Send me the word Today! Complete 


1 

| 

y.! 

ys 

Leo V. McNamara .. appointed sales man- | 
information on Viewlex Tabletaik. 
} 

! 

1 

| 

| 

1 


ager, Applied Dynamics Div., Atlee Corp., 
‘How it works: Waltham, Mass., manufacturer of pumps, 

rub on letter with pencil . . . lift away sheet hydraulic and pneumatic control devices, Name 
Send for sample and complete type chart dry air pressurization systems and micro- c 











r 7 
wave spectrum analyzers. Address. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. City. Zone State 
2 W. 46th St., New York Ki N. Y. Jack E. Cooper . . from sales manager to IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 


Continued on page 144 ee ee ee ce ee ce ee ee ee ee ee 
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the 
first 
thing 
to save 
for your 


IS YOU 


And since doctors estimate that 
one in four of us will develop can- 
cer at some time in our lives, what 
better investment than to learn 
how to guard yourself against it? 
More than a million Americans are 
alive today, cured of cancer, be- 
cause they went to their doctors 
in time. 


For more information, call our near- 
est office or write to “Cancer” in 
care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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sales vice-president, Diamond Chain Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., subsidiary of American 
Steel Foundries. 


Rolla H. Taylor . 
advertising and sales manager, Scott Test- 


. from sales manager to 


ers, Inc., Providence, R. I., manufacturer of 
physical testing equipment for rubber, tex- 
plastics, leather, wire and 


tiles, paper, 


other industries. 


William F. Combs . 
tor, U. S. Inter-American Council, to adver- 


- from executive direc- 


tising and public relations director, De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Richard L. Moore . . from chemical public 
relations manager, to public relations 
director, W. R. Grace & Co., New York. 


Douglas K. Bogart . . appointed sales pro- 
motion manager, Preformed Line Products 
Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of power and 
telephone line accessories. 

from marketing services 
Prod- 


Steven Berck . . 
manager, Motorola Semiconductor 
ucts, to Dickson Elec- 
Ariz., 


products. 


sales manager, 


tronics Corp., Scottsdale, manu- 


facturer of semiconductor 


S. E. Coletti .. 
Crane Co., New York, manuafcturer of 


named advertising director, 


plumbing, heating and air conditioning 


equipment. 

George H. Hupman . . from product de- 
sign and development manager, Ordnance 
Department, to marketing manager, Trans- 
Electric, Co. 


former Department, General 


Pittsfield, Mass. 

Frank T. House .. from sales promotion 
manager, to 
Bucyrus-Erie Co, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
shovels 


sales services manager, 


manufacturer of power cranes, 
and drills. 


Agency changes. . 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 
named agency by Thompson Ramo Woold- 
ridge, Canoga Park, Cal., to handle elec- 
tronics group, automotive group, TAPCO 
TRW 
manufactures precision parts and systems 


- » Los Angeles 


group and corporate advertising. 


for the electronics, missiles, space, air- 
craft and automotive fields. F&S&R’‘s bill- 
from TRW_ will 


proximately $1 million. 


ings amount to ap- 


Sander Rodkin Advertising . 
named agency for 
Machine Co., 
cams, index drives and special machines. 


- Chicago, 
Cam & 
manufacturer of 


Commercial 
Chicago, 


Lando Advertising Pittsburgh, has 


725 Liberty 


moved 
Ave. 


to new quarters at 


Henry J. Volker, Jr. . . from account ex- 
ecutive and copy supervisor, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., to industrial copy department 
head, Hicks & Greist, New York. 


Robert E. Devney . . from account execu- 
tive, Aitkin-Kynett, Philadelphia, to senior 
account executive, S. Gunnar Myrbeck & 
Co., Boston. 


Gelia & Wells .. is the new agency 
formed by Charles Gelia, formerly adver- 
tising manager, Instrument Div., American 
Optical Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Charles L. 
Wells, formerly vice-president, J. G. Kelly 
Co., Buffalo. The company is located at 
4498 Main St., Buffalo, and has been 
named to handle the American Optical 
Co.'s Instrument Div. 


Horton, Church & Goff . . Providence, R. I., 
named agency for Instrument Development 
Laboratories, Attleboro, Mass., subsidiary 
of Royal McBee Corp. IDL manufactures 
colorimetric measuring and control equip- 
ment, automatic photoelectric pyrometers 
and other products. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N. J., 
has been named agency for three new ac- 
counts: Hillyer Corp., Cranford, N. J., manu- 
facturer of numerical contro] equipment; 
Frequency Standards Div., Harvard Indus- 
tries, Asbury Park, N. J., 
and Wintriss Con- 
Controls, 


manufacturer of 
microwave equipment; 
trols Div., 


York, manufacturer of control equipment. 


Industrionics New 


Kudner Agency . . appointed agency for 
Lenkurt Electric Co., San Carlos, Cal., sub- 
sidiary of General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp. Lenkurt manufacturers carrier and 
microwave equipment. 


W. T. Aspell . . formerly promotion man- 
ager, Ohio Machinery Co., named direc- 
tor, Caterpillar Dealer Advertising Div., 
Thomson Advertising, Peoria, Ill. The new 
specializes 
promotions and Caterpillar 


in dealers’ local 


Tractor Co.'s 


department 
regional advertising program. 


Curtis Winters Co. . 
agency for Electro-Logic Corp., Los Ange- 


. Los Angeles, named 


les, manufacturer of digital instrumentation 
and systems, and Rotiform Co., Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., manufacturer of torquemeters for 
laboratory and industrial use. 


Carr Liggett Advertising . . Cleveland, an- 
nounces establishment of a public relations 
department. Griffith A. Davies, formerly 
public relations director, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Chicago, will head the new depart- 
ment as public relations director. 





Barbetta/Miller Advertising . . is the new 
agency formed by Joseph Barbetta and 
Ronald R. Miller. The new agency suc- 
ceeds Joseph Barbetta Advertising, New- 
ark, and will be located at 6 Sloan St., 
South Orange, N. J. Mr. Miller was former- 
ly executive vice-president of Madison 
Avenue in the Country, Morristown, N. J., 
agency. 


Emery Advertising . . Baltimore, named 
agency for the Insulator Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Baltimore. The depart- 
ment manufactures insulators for the elec- 
tric power industry. 


Gray & Rogers . . Philadelphia, named 
agency for Missile Battery Div., Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Hicks & Greist . . New York, named agen- 
cy for Chemicals Div., Atlas Powder Co., 


Wilmington, Del. 


Eug L. Peterson . . account executive, 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president to fill the vacancy 


left by the death of Ralph G. White. 





Culver Advertising & Walter B. Snow & 
Staff .. is the name of a new company 


Meeting dates 


formed by the merger of the two agencies, 
located at 330 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Midland Associates . . has moved to new 
quarters at 4010 W. 65th St., Minneapolis. 
Also, Edmund E, Johnson, formerly adver- 
tising manager, Mechanical Div., General 
Mills, has joined the agency as creative 
director. 


Marshall Advertising Agency .. is the 
new name of Claude Schaffner Advertising 
Agency, New Haven, Conn., which has 
been purchased by Robert E. Marshall, 
formerly account executive and assistant 
to the owner, upon the retirement of 
Claude Schaffner. The agency has moved 
to new quarters at 2335A Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, Conn. 


Alfred S. Moss .. from senior vice-president 
and New York office manager, Don Kem- 
per & Co., to senior vice-president, Kastor 
Hilton Chesley Clifford & Atherton, New 
York. 


E. Matthew Miller . . 
rector and account executive, 
Bridge Co., Philadelphia, has formed a 
new agency specializing in technical and 
industrial advertising. Offices are located 

Continued on page 146 


formerly creative di- 
Harry P. 





March 12-17 Associated Business 
Publications management seminar, 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y. 

March 16-21 National Federation of 
Advertising Agencies annual man- 
agement conference, Sahara Hotel, 
Las Vegas. 

March 26-30 National Business Pub- 
lications annual spring meeting, El 
Mirador, Palm Springs, Cal. 

April 6-7 Advertising Federation of 
America first district convention, 
Providence, R.|I. 

April 7-8 Southwest Association of 
Advertising Agencies annual con- 
vention, Marriott Motor Hotel, 
Dallas. 

April 11 Premium Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America conference, in 

National 

Navy 


conjunction with the 
Premium Buyers Exposition, 
Pier, Chicago. 

April 13-15 Advertising Federation 
of America fourth district con- 
vention, DuPont Plaza _ Hotel, 
Miami. 

April 16-19 Association of National 
Advertisers spring meeting, Hotel 
Sheraton Park, Washington, D. C. 

April 17 National Society of Art 
Directors annual meeting, Shera- 
ton Towers Hotel, Chicago. 





International Advertis- 
Waldorf-Astoria 


April 17-20 
ing Association, 
Hotel, New York. 

April 20-22 American Association of 
Agencies annual meeting, the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

April 21-22 Advertising Federation 
of America ninth district conven- 
tion, Savery Hotel Des Moines, la. 

April 25-27 Sales Promotion Execu- 
tives Association annual confer- 
ence, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

April 28-30 Alpha Delta Sigma, pro- 
fessional advertising fraternity, 
national convention, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

May 1-3 Association of Canadian 
Advertisers, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

May 4-6 Western States Advertising 
Agencies Association annual con- 
ference, Shelter Inn, San Diego, 
Cal. 

May 4-6 Associated Business Pub- 
lications spring meeting, the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

May 8-9 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association West Coast conference, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 











The 
Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 


Business jor 
your_bustness 


because each year, this 


7-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys office equip- 

ment and machinery, pur- 

chases big quantities of 

trucks, conveyors, pack- 

aging materials and chemi- 

cals. In fact, if 

you sell it, 

chances are the 

ceramic field 

uses it! 





You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics through the CERAMIC BUL- 

LETIN. Here is the 
biggest paid circula- 
tion in the field... 
over 7,600. The CE- 
RAMIC BULLE- 


Ceramic Society 
. . » SO your ad- 
vertising message 
speaks with au- 
thority from a 
Bulletin page! 


If you’re not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustry as it exists today. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 


eramic 
ulletin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


AMherst 8-8645 
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DEFENSE BUDGET 


totals almost $45 billion of which $14 billion 
is for procurement, $11 billion for operations 
and maintenance, $4.4 billion for research and 
development, $1.3 billion for construction. The 
United States Air Force controls the following 
expenditures for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961. 


AIRCRAFT: 


USAF 70° 


Of a total budget of 6 billion dollars, the 
USAF will spend $4,183,000,000 or 70% 


MISSILES: 
USAF 75 


Of $4 billion ailocated for missiles, the 
USAF will spend $3 billion or 75° 


CONSTRUCTION: 
USAF 


Of $1,263,000,000 budgeted for military 
construction, which includes’ missile 
sites, the USAF will spend $858,000,000 
or 68 


ELECTRONICS & 
COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS: 


63% 


co”, 


USAF 


(Does not include electronic components 
of Aircraft and Missiles) 

Of $1,079,000,000 allocated, the USAF 
will spend $679,000,000 or 63% 


The USAF is the world’s biggest single market 
. and aiso one of the most complex. 

AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST—the professional! 

magazine of top ranking USAF personne! and 

management men in aerospace industry—is 

pleased to offer you the new study: 


‘Marketing Strategy 
In The Aerospace Field”’ 


“Marketing Strategy” offers you practical 
marketing approaches whether you are a 
prime contractor, associate prime contractor, 
subcontractor, or any combination of these 
three. Prepared by the research staff of the 
only magazine penetrating the USAF market 
in depih. “Marketing Strategy In The Aero- 
space Field” is yours for the asking. Call the 
nearest AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST regional 
office or write 


AIR FORCE / SPACE DIGEST 


, Research Department, Room 323 
Mills Buiiding, Washington 6, D.C 
New York—Los Angeles—Chicago—London 
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in the Western Saving Fund Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 


Kircher, Helton & Collett .. Dayton, O., has 
announced four executive appointments 
and formation of an executive committee. 
Ralf C. Kircher, president, assumes addi- 
tional responsibilities as general man- 
ager; Richard L. Mills, from secretary to 
secretary-treasurer; W. B. Metcalfe, execu- 
tive vice-president, elected to the board; 
and Jack A. Russell, named assistant 
treasurer. 


Kircher Cochran 


James J. Cochran .. from vice-president 
Kudner Agency, New York, to vice-presi- 
dent and New York office manager, Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh. He re- 
places Marshall Clark who has taken a 
leave of absence to become manager of 
the Laubach Literacy Fund, Washington, 
D. C. Also, A. C. Thompson, formerly with 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, has been named a 


Ketchum account supervisor, in Pittsburgh. 


William H. Knudsen . . formerly board 
chairman, Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, has 
joined E. M. Freystadt Assoc., New York 
as senior vice-president, general manager 
and member of the firm. 

Samuel H. Goldstein . . has established a 
public relations and advertising counselling 
office at 1 Northern Blvd., Great Neck 
N. Y. He was formerly advertising and 
public relations manager at the W. L. 


Maxson Corp. 


Alan Gillies . . 
industrial accounts, Charles W. Hoyt Co., 


from creative executive for 


to creative staff, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, New York. 


Ray D. Eisbrenner . . from acco 
tive, Palmer, Codella & Assoc. 


account supervisor, Dudgeon 
Bruske, Detroit. 


Church & Guisewite . . Midland, Mich., ap- 
pointed agency for Saginaw Steering Gear 
Div., General Motors Corp., Saginaw 
Mich., to handle actuator products and 
assist in advertising and sales promotion 
of ball bearing screw and spline products. 


Larue, Cleveland, Inc. . . Deiroit, Mich., ap- 
pointed agency for Bryant Computer Prod- 
ucts Div., Ex-Cell-O Corp., Walled Lake, 
Mich., manufacturer of magnetic memory 
drums, disc files and memory systems for 
electronic computers. 


Aves, Shaw & Ring .. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., appointed agency for Magnetic Ma- 
terials Section, General Electric Co., Ed- 
more, Mich., manufacturer of permanent 
magnetic materials, thermistors and Thy- 


rite varistors. 


Horton, Church & Goff . . Providence, R. L., 
appointed agency for Augat Bros., Attle- 
boro, Mass., manufacturer of electronic 


components and hardware. 


Bayless-Kerr Co. . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co., 
Warren, O., manufacturer of batching 
plants and related concrete handling and 
finishing equipment. 

Charles Palm & Company . . Bloomfield, 
Conn., named agency for Torrington Mfg. 
Co., Torrington, Conn., manufacturer of air 
moving equipment, specialty blowers and 


wire and strip forming machinery. 


Richard F. Johnson . . formerly head of his 
own advertising and sales promotion agen- 
cy has joined Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, 
Chicago, as account executive. 

Robert J. Steinthal . . from account execu- 
tive, Fuller, Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh, to 
account manager, Industrial Advertising 
Div., Lando Advertising Agency, Pitts- 


burgh. 


Edward H. Weiss & Company. . Chicago, 
appointed agency for the Spring Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Bellwood, IIl., manu- 
facturer of precision automatic® transmis- 


sion components. 


Al Paul Lefton Company . . Philadelphia, 
named agency for Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of aerosol cans, 
metal closures and crowns, and filling and 


pockaging equipment. 


George T. Metcalf Company . . Providence, 
R. I., named agency for American Tube & 
Controls, West Warwick, R. I., manufactur- 


er of hydropneumatic equipment. 


Compton Advertising . . Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed agency for General Controls Co., 
Glendale, Cal., manufacturer of automatic 
controls. The agency will handle the com- 
pany’s national and international adver- 
tising except for Canada. 


Max Berking, Inc. . . New York, named 
agency for Kerite Co., New York, manufac- 
turer of insulated wire and cable. 





LITERATURE RACKS 


Move your brochures faster 


Light, bright aluminum will dress 
up your dealer’s show room and 
keep your literature fresh and neat. 
Get that extra sell out of catalogs 
and brochures. 


Write for bulletin. 


RLINGTON 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
19015 W. Davison ° Detroit 23, Michigan 


From — 





Auus-Cuaumers 


To — 


Y ae & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


@ They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWs 


An Associated Construction Publication 








Little Rock, Arkansas 
MSs OR ok Ra RRR: 





Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwaukee, 
named agency for Basic Products Corp., 
Milwaukee, and its divisions which in- 
clude: Froedtert Malt Corp., Milwaukee; 
Sola Electric Co., Elk Grove, Ill., maker of 
constant voltage transformers, fluorescent 
lighting ballasts, mercury vapor lamp 
transformers and regulated direct current 
power supplies; Hevi-Duty Electric Co., 
Watertown, Wis., maker of industrial fur- 
naces and ovens, dry-type transformers, 
and constant current regulators; and An- 
chor Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., designer 
and developer of meter sockets and elec- 
trical service entry equipment. The agen- 
cy had previously handled advertising for 
Froedtert Malt. 


Media changes. . 


Water & Wastes Digest . . is the new 
publication to be published beginning in 
June, 1961, by Scranton Publishing Co., 
New York. It will be directed to water and 
sewage works officials in smaller muni- 
cipalities. 


Public Works Publications . . Ridgewood, 
N. J., announces a new address for its 
Cleveland advertising office: 10531 Snow- 
ville Rd., Brecksville, O. 


Architectural & Engineering News 
published by Hagan Publishing Corp., 
Montclair, N.J., has established a Chicago 
office at 360 N. Michigan Ave. Lew 
Hutchison, formerly sales manager, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Chicago, and John 
MacKay, formerly manager, Inland News- 
paper Representatives, Chicago, have 
been appointed district managers in 
Chicago. Also, Stephen A. Kliment, rec- 
istered architect, formerly with Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, named editor, A&E 
News. 


Walter W. Kemphert . . 
dent and general manager, Turner Uni- 


from vice-presi- 


Drive Co., Kansas City, Mo., to general 
manager, Power Transmission Design, In- 
dustrial Publishing Corp., Cleveland. 


C. L. Staples . . vice-president, Domestic 
Engineering Co., Chicago, appointed pub- 
lications development director. 

Byron K. Ledgerwood . . from managing 
editor to editor, Control Engineering, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, New York. He re- 
places William E. Vannah, who resigned. 
Also, Tom Coash, from circulation mana- 
ger to midwest sales office, Product En- 
gineering. He is succeeded by Parm 
Pritchard, who also continues as market 
development manager. 


NATO Journal. . 
business publication to be published in 
1961 by Remsen-Whitney Publishing Corp., 

Continued on page 148 


is the new international 


Concentrated... describes the 





market for business 
automation and 


data processing: 
Concentrated 


Just 3,000 firms or gov- 
ernment agencies are 
presently using com- 
puters. 


Most of the punched 
card and tape equip- 
ment in use today is 
in the offices of | 
approximately 8,000 and 

firms and govern- BUSINESS 


ment agencies. AUTOMATION 


exclusively serves 
tien thronghect af 


IF you are further 
interested in just who 
comprises these busi- 
ness automation buy- 
ing teams, and just how 
. they are classified by SIC 
/ groups... 
: IF you would like an au- 
- thoritative insight into this 
dramatic market — Contact 
the nearest MBA Office. 





only 
boll 
publication, 


In all of these 
organizations, 
there is a man- 
agement team 
responsible for 
decisions per- 
taining to 
business 
automa- 
tion. 


MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


600 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-3206 


100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-2373 


266 So. Alexandria Ave., 

Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

DUnkirk 5-3991 

San Francisco, . 
EXbrook 2-4073 N 
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WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 





255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11 























DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


Te Le to 
431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 
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NEWS .. 


continued from p. 147 


New York, directed to military and in- 
dustrial management and procurement 
personnel. Erik Bergaust, formerly editor 
of Missiles & Rockets, Ground Support 
Equipment and Underwater Engineering, 
has been named editor and will also 
serve as director of the company’s newly 
formed Washington bureau. 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. . . New York, 
announces the following promotions in its 
Magazine Publishing Div.: Alfred J. 
Houghton, from advertising director to pub- 
lisher, Water Works Engineering, Wastes 
Engineering and Fire Engineering; Frank 
Mack, from circulation manager to circula- 
tion director for the entire division; Frank 
Reid, from associate editor, Water Works 
Engineering and Wastes Engineering, to 
editor, Street Engineering, and associate 
editor, Roads & Streets with headquarters 
in Chicago; Kenneth H. Walker, from 
associate editor to editor, Wastes Engi- 
neering, remaining in addition as associate 
editor, Water Works Engineering. 


Cleworth Publishing Co. Cos Cob, 
Conn., has acquired Plastics Industry, 
from Vincent Edwards & Co., Boston. It 
will be combined with Plastics World. 
Also, George J. Martin, president, In- 
dustrial Management Consultants, Balti- 
more, named editor, Maintenance. 

Irwin H. Such editor-in-chief, Steel 
magazine, elected editorial vice-president, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland. 
Richard D. Bischoff . . 
Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago, named 
vice-president, with headquarters remain- 
ing in New York. 


eastern manager, 


Utility Purchasing & Stores .. is a new 
monthly, the first issue of which was pub- 
lished in January, by Charleson-Myers 
Publishing Co., Darien, Conn. It is directed 
to electric utility purchasing executives, 
buyers and stores personnel. A guar- 
anteed controlled circulation of 3,800 was 
effective with the first issue. 

Paul Jacobs . . from associate editor to 
editor, Automatic Control, Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., New York. Also Frederick S. 
Mohr, from associate editor to managing 
editor; Raymond N. Auger, from technical 
editor to associate editor; and Morton 
Zelenko, product news editor takes on ad- 
ditional duties as editor, Automatic Control 
Applications Guide. 


American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany .. Willoughby, O., announces ac- 


on.ty at BACON’S 


Every item clipped 

as published ... 

original clippings 
only 


Complete clipping coverage 
of business, trade, farm and 
consumer magazines 


Every item as published—orig- 
inal clippings only ... double- 
check editing insures against 
unwanted material .. . 100% 
accurate reading list, revised 
daily ... specialized reading, 
market-by-market. All this only 
at BACON’S, your key service 
for complete reliability on 
magazines. 





BACON’S PUBLICITY CHECKER 
for 100% accurate release lists 
Easy to use. Quarterly revi- 
sions keep you 100% up-to- 
date. Over 3500 listings in 
99 markets. 368 pages. 
$25.00. Sent on approval. 


39 \ene)\\b CLIPPING 

BUREAU 

14 Eq@st Jackson e@ Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8419 














CAN YOU 


PRINTING? 


e PACKAGE INSERTS 

e MAIL STUFFERS 

e SALES PROMOTION 

e DIRECT MAIL 9 
e CATALOGS 

e DISPLAYS 


Then call Rose . . . specialists in 
full color reproduction! Picture your 
merchandise in sparkling life-like 
process color—watch it outpull ordi- 
nory printing 1000 to 1! 


COMPARE these typical prices 


(about half what you'd normolly expect) 


842x111 
250—$150. 1000—$235. 
500—$185. 


100,000—$1940. 


Estimates and samples on 
request 


o}-} i of eo] Heo) aa |, [on 

Exclusively Process Color Lithography 

6 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 
CA 6-2542-3 








quisition of County Agent & Vo-Ag Teach- 
er, Farm Chemicals and Farm Chemicals 
Handbook from Ware Bros. Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The publications will 
be merged with the company’s American 
Fruit Grower and American Vegetable 
Grower. Advertising offices have been es- 
tablished at 415 Lexington Ave., New 
York, and 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Rod Zilenziger, formerly with Ware Bros. 
has been appointed eastern advertising 
manager, and Al Zilenziger appointed 
midwestern advertising manager. Gordon 
Berg, former editor of the new publications 
joins American in the same capacity. 


Robert G. Hilts . . named advertising 
manager, Pocketlist of Railroad Officials, 
New York, succeeding Allen F. Clark. 


Gene Marks . . from advertising manager 
to publication director, Grocery-Super- 
market Editions, Chain Store Age, pub- 
lished by Lebhar-Friedman Publications, 
New York. 


Automotive Installation Specialist . . is a 
new magazine to be published in April by 
M.B.I. Publishing Co., Detroit. It will be 
directed to automotive replacement in- 
stallation shops. 


Bancroft Svec 


Cahners Publishing Co. . . Boston, has 
appointed two new publishers: Richard 
F. Bancroft, from regional vice-president 
in charge of Chicago operations, Modern 
Materials Handling and Metalworking, to 
publisher, Building Construction; and J, J. 
Svec, from executive editor to editor and 
publisher, Ceramic Industry, Brick & 
Clay Record and Ceramic Data Book, 
Chicago. The following appointments have 
been made on Building Supply News in 
Chicago: John W. Parshall, formerly ex- 
ecutive editor, named editor; William J. 
Salmon, formerly managing editor, named 
executive editor; and Marvin Frydenlund, 
formerly associate editor, named senior 
associate editor. Also, John D, Drummey, 
from editor, Cahners’ Group Marketing 
Plan Div., to public relations director for 
the company in Boston. 


Benwill Publishing Corp, .. West Newton, 
Mass., publishers of Electromechanical De- 
sign and Components Digest Handbook 
announce the opening of a Market Re- 


search & Development Div. C. Walter 
Smith has been named director of the di- 
vision. 


William J. Coughlin . . from West Coast 
bureau chief to editor, Missiles & Rockets, 
published by American Aviation Publica- 
tions, Washington. Also, Robert M. Evans, 
from assistant general sales manager, Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley Corp., to regional adver- 
tising manager of AAP’s Air Cargo, Air- 
lift and Skyways, with offices in New 
York. 


Ewald Maass 


Conover-Mast Publications . . New York, 
announces the following promotions: David 
W. Ewald, from sales manager, Space/ 
Aeronautics and _  Business/Commercial 
Aviation, to publisher of the two maga- 
zines, succeeding William G. Maass, com- 
pany vice-president and director, who has 
been named publisher of the company’s 
new publication, International Science & 
Technology, to be launched in January, 
1962; G. Peter O'Neill, formerly New York 
regional manager of Space/Aeronautics, 


succeeds Mr. Ewald as national sales | 


manager of that magazine; Robert J. Reed, 
from Cleveland manager, Space/Aero- 
nautics and Business/Commercial Avia- 
tion, to marketing manager, Business/ 
Commercial Aviation. Also 


Mast Purchasing Directory. 


Charles H. Bussmann .. vice-president, Pit 
& Quarry Publications, Chicago, named a 


director of the corporation. 


American Exporter Publications . . New 
York, announces the following appoint- 


ments: C. J. Galassini, named senior Chi- | 
cago manager, succeeding Leslie S. Lar- | 
son, who is retiring from the Chicago terri- 


tory; Gordon P. Molsen, named regional 
manager, covering Illinois for Industrial 
World, and Missouri, Kansas and Western 


Michigan for all publications; and James | 


O. Green, formerly midwest sales man- 
ager, House Beautiful, named regiona! 


manager for American Exporter and Auto- | 


motive World with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. 


Wayne M. Soule . . from the sales staff, 


Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, to ad- | 
vertising manager of Feedlot, a Miller | 


publication. 








Warren E, | 
Drury, appointed to sales staff, Conover- | 





Most Selective Coverage for 


your product sales message 
to industry’s buying teams 





Industry's only 
product-news publication with 
salesman-selected circulation 


More than 1500 salesmen in 
nearly 150 industrial distributor 
locations serve as “circulation 
men” for BPD .. . hand-pick the 
publication’s recipients. Then 
distributor sales managers must 
approve each name the salesmen 
recommend. 

Distributors pay for every one 
of the more than 80,000 copies of 
BPD that provide product news 
for the men who represent more 
than 90% of all U.S. industrial 
buying power. Here is BPD’s 
composite coverage: 


Purchasing Officials 46,841 


Production and Maintenance 
Officials 

Administrative Officials 
Copies in Company Name 
Distributors and Their 
Salesmen 

Government, Educational 
Trade Associations 472 


TOTAL 80,896 


How does BPD cir- 
culation compare? We'll 
gladly give you full de- 
tails . . . But here’s an 
example, PURCHAS- 
ING OFFICIALS: 


(Source: SRDS 12/24/60) 


17,391 
5,826 
5,448 


4,918 


26,588 
26,242 


Buyers 
Purchasing 
Digest 
Purchasing 
Purchasing 
Week 
New 
Equipment 
Digest 
Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


UYERS 
URCHASING 


IGEST 


sm 


13233 Euclid Avenue @ Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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How to make 
your ada 
guided missive 


—and land if right on target! 


Anad is often like a rocket — you can get it off the ground on words of fire, send it 
soaring to the sky with brilliant artwork, yet have it fall back to earth a dud because 
... IT WAS AIMED IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


Fortunately, in military-electronics the target area is well-defined: you know that to 
get orders you've got to get your message across to key officials in the Pentagon, in the 
Armed Services, and to important contractors and sub-contractors. Score a direct hit in 
this target area, and you'll get your share of the $4.5 billion Uncle Sam is now spend- 


ing each year on military-electronics! 


Make your ad, therefore, a guided missive in the only magazine aimed solely at this gi- 
gantic market: SIGNAL! Our team of editors make up a sensitive human guidance 
system; alert, they sense every change in the market, each shift of policy, and prepare 
for it. That is why, month after month, SIGNAL continues to zero in on 10,000 prime 


military-electronics prospects for your product — and the number’s growing! 


Many firms who advertise with SIGNAL have found: the sky’s no longer the limit 
with military-electronics. Your firm, too, can attract new orders, reap new profits, with 
purposeful, DIRECTED advertising placed in 


Official Journal of the Armed 


Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
(5) 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
SS MU 2-6606 
Boston @ Chicago @ Minneapolis 
Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 


—, 
\ 
‘ 
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copy chasers 


Copy Chasers analyze some current 
‘styles’ in industrial advertising. 
As with women’s fashions, they 
range from unimaginative to 
unbelievable, with varying degrees 


in between .. 


Ad ‘fashions — 


some shopworn, 


gy Ads can be sorted by industry, 
by the media they appear in, and 
in several other ways for conveni- 
ence in comparison. This potpourri 
classifies some recent findings by 
“types”’—some representing highly 
original thinking, and others a com- 
plete lack of same. The various 
“types” of ads discussed here start 
off with a pet bugaboo of ours—a 
seemingly industry-wide addiction 
to a “type” of typeface, remarkable 
both for its “clean, modern” look 
and its unreadability. This is one 
of the great curiosities of the post- 


OK 


as inserted 





s 





American Electronics 
. one of the worst 


Another 
AMERICAN 
ELECTRONICS 


PARKING REVENUE 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATICALLY TIMES, TOLLS AND TALLIES 


ACTUATORS * ELECTRO. MECHANICAL 
eS + ELEC 


Bu 
MOTORS + STATIC AND SOLID STATE DEVICES 








>» ELECTRONICS, INC. 








war era—this predilection of the 
electronics industry for sans serif 
type. (Another curiosity of the pe- 
riod has been the determination of 
the electronics advertisers to ignore 
the sound advice of the Copy Chas- 
ers to the effect that type in text 
should have serifs.) 


Typographically terrible . . Let’s 
take a little time to examine one of 
the worst ads we have ever seen— 
with particular reference to its 
typography. 

Over-all design of this ad is 


some New 


pretty bad to begin with. It has six 
major components: the illustration 
(if you can call it an illustration), 
some lines of display type intending 
to serve as a headline but coming 
out more like a label, three separate 
blocks of copy, and a signature. 

It will be seen that the shape of 
the “illustration” corresponds with 
that of the trademark. The emblem 
in the upper half of the trademark 
contains the letter “A”; the circle in 
the lower part contains the letter 
“E.” These letters, one observes, 
stand for the company name, 
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“American Electronics, Inc.” (The 
company name is the only part of 
the ad in which the letters have 
serifs, incidentally.) Upstairs in the 
illustration, the “A” and the “E” 
are replaced, respectively, by “An- 
other American Electronics First” 
and a small gray cut of a piece of 
equipment. 


International coup? . . If we have 
not already noted below the name 
of the company, we might be de- 
ceived into thinking that “Another 
American Electronics First” refers 
to some development that is putting 
us ahead of the Russians. But as 
soon as our attention has wandered 
to the headline, we learn that the 
thing which is “another first” is a 
parking revenue control system and 
that “American Electronics” is the 
name of the manufacturer. (This 
has taken us a little time, and if we 
had been the ordinary reader we'd 
undoubtedly have been long gone 
by now.) 

The respect in which American 
Electronics is first is that its parking 
revenue control system “automati- 
cally times, tolls and tallies,’ but 
this fact has been tucked in under 
the bigger type as though the ad- 
vertiser hadn’t wanted to make too 
big a thing of it. 

Now there are three sections of 
type, and each is a solid block of 
type, squared up at all corners. One 
(upper right) has 164 words. The 
second has 108 words. The third 
has 79 words. 

Every one of those words appears 


in sans serif type. Two of the blocks 
use a thin letter which produces a 
washed-out effect; the type in the 
box, listing products and services, 
is mostly bold-face capitals. 

As might be expected, the mes- 
sage in the “main” text is brag-and- 
boast. Sample of how awful it is: 


These revenue collecting and com- 
puting devices have earned for AEI’s 
Taller Cooper Division the reputa- 
tion as leader in production of this 
type equipment both in the United 
States and abroad. The exceptional 
engineering and manufacturing ca- 
pabilities developed by this Division 
are typical of those to be found in 
all Divisions of American Electron- 
ics. In total, they offer more than 50 
respected product lines and services 
for military, industrial and consumer 
use. 


And yet, surprisingly, the copy 
upper right reveals, if you dig for it, 
a rather interesting story. It seems 
that this equipment provides “the 
first automatic system for positive 
control of revenue in off-street park- 
ing and multi-level garages.” What 
that means is the machine issues 
(presumably to the motorist as he 
drives in) a ticket that is serially 
numbered, punched and _ time- 
stamped; then, when the car leaves, 
it “senses” the elapsed time, com- 
putes the proper fee at day, night or 
holiday rate, and issues a receipt for 
either cash or credit card transac- 
tion. Meanwhile, the transaction is 
reported in the manager’s office 
“for fool-proof, accurate audit.” 

They could have made an inter- 
esting ad out of this, but words got 


Did you share in these $24,500,000 insurance savings? | 





Random sampling . . the ever-popular ‘problem’ poser 
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Top 
concern 
of the top 
executive 


- who has to decide 
a *. i 


Union Central . . the best place to chew 
glasses 


in the way. And so did the layout. 
And so did the type. 
Alas. 


Predictable poses . . A recent is- 
sue of Fortune had eight advertise- 
ments in the illustrations of which 
a man was holding onto his chin in 
order to register “Problem.” The 
advertisers whose imaginations were 
thus disclosed as being barren were: 
Maritz Sales Builders, Liberty Mu- 
tual, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
(we'll probably learn shortly that 
this ad was their best inquiry-puller 
of the year!), Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, Ebasco, Stone & Webster, TV 
Guide, and U. S. Savings Bonds. 

In case you're interested in such 
phenomena, there were, in the same 
issue, three other ads in which “ex- 
ecutive-type” characters were 
chewing their glasses in lieu of hold- 
ing their chins: Yellow Transit 
Freight Lines, Catalytic Construc- 
tion Co., and Union Central Life 
Insurance. Union’s man was sitting 
atop a totem pole, which is the best 
place of course, for eating eye- 
glasses. 


Men of distinction . . Another de- 
vice, still popular, can be described 
only as “The Man.” In each of sev- 
eral campaigns, a more or less dis- 
tinctive man (in one case, it’s just 
his silhouette) serves as a consist- 
ent campaign symbol of whatever 

Continued on page 154 





NOW. .. for all suppliers who sell to the vast, 


complex packaging field... 


A Comprehensive, 

New Fosdick Report 

on Purchasing Influences 
in the Packaging Field 


M ODERN PACKAGING has found the answers 
to questions on purchasing that have 
long puzzled and intrigued suppliers to the pack- 
aging field. This study conducted among 613 
packagers included: company officers, direc- 
tors, owners... plant and production managers 
... design engineers...sales managers... pur- 
chasing agents and buyers... and research and 


development engineers. 


And the results of this study on patterns of 
packaging procurement—as shown in this book- 
let—are analyzed on an individual basis by 
company name as well as job title. Data covers 
36 different types of machinery and equipment, 


This important depth study proves conclu- 
sively that packaging executives in all indus- 
tries—regardiess of product to be packaged 
—are interested in and purchase all types of 
materilais, machinery and containers. 


materials and supplies, and containers. These 
facts are part and parcel of what every up-to- 
date advertising and media executive interested 
in the packaging field should know. 


If you buy advertising space for any product 
or service in the packaging field, you owe it to 
yourself and to your company to examine this 
fact-filled report! Write, on your company let- 
terhead, today to Modern Packaging, Research 


Dept., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


MODERN PACKAGING 
@ A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


The Complete Authority of Packaging 
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Bank of America’s man on the spot 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 








SEND A TEAM INSTEAD OF A MAN 
TO EUROPE... AND FOR LESS FARE! 
ma pe oan SAS -Kar = — ation 


CD 











SAS . . invisible stowaway 
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it is the advertiser is selling. “The 
man” technique, we think, is gen- 
erally much more effective than the 
above-mentioned, more stereotyped 
devices. 

You're familiar with American 
Mutual’s “Mr. Friendly.” Here are 
some more advertising “personali- 
ties.” 

Bank of America’s “Man-on-the- 
spot.” We see him in exotic places 
—Lagos, Nigeria is the scene of the 
ad we've reproduced here. The idea 
of the campaign is that “our men 
abroad know their way around” 
and “Bank of America can provide 
you with expert assistance where it 
counts: on-the-spot.” The man is 
always seen with his back toward 
the reader and he’s always stepping 
through a circle of dotted red lines 
—adding a further touch of melo- 
drama to what we think is a swell 
series. 

Chase Manhattan Bank has its 
own Man far afield. In the example 
presented herewith, we are shown 
“a slightly” exaggerated portrayal 
of “resourceful Vice President 
Thomas Bellinger on his way to 
customer counselling in Southern 
Louisiana.” Exaggerated or not, 
“Nothing stops Chase Manhattan 





men from reaching you with the key 
to your financial planning.” Rather 
silly, we think, but we applaud any 
effort of banking institutions to un- 
stuff themselves. 

Then, there’s the Extra Man—the 
second man who can accompany 
the first to Europe “in comfortable 
SAS economy class” for less than it 
would cost to send one alone by 
“magnificent SAS first class.” So— 
“Send a team instead of a man to 
Europe .. . and for less fare.” 


Derby winner . . Finally, the State 
of Washington’s Man, with his 
bowler and brolly, looks more like 
the Bank of England’s, but he makes 
a reader-stopping contrast with his 
milieu. So does Chase Manhattan’s, 
but we think Washington’s whole ad 
is better. 

Headlines in this series are ex- 
cellent: 

In these quiet hills industry is tap- 

ping the raw materials of growth 


Eight oil refineries have set their 
sites on this inland sea 


{ billion gallons of clear industrial 
water flow by here every hour 


Copy is superb, lyrical but no less 
persuasive for being so (see below). 


Continued on page 156 








:| STATE OF WASHINGTON 


THE SURPRISING 








Washington State . . lyrical copy 





0... 


TINAAAXIY I 


Charles Clotfelter of Marietta, Georgia, 
like more than 1,000,000 other Americans, 
is cured af cancer and living a healthy life. 

He owes his life to his own vigilance. 

He went to his doctor in time. 

Charles Clotfelter is living proof 

id ok- hemp eet- Deh vaner-belel-) u-Met-beWlol-meibbacre! 

if detected early and treated promptly. 
Do you protect yourself 

with an annual health checkup? 

It’s a small investment to make 

for your best insurance against cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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“OF the record 
a we nearly went broke 
toot pear” 


TO AVOID COSTLY Ganeiine 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 




















Jam Handy and Yellow Pages. . 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 154 


The ad is signed by the governor. 


No-people ads . . Some advertis- 
ers use things instead of people, and 
this gets a little tricky. 

“People are only human,” phi- 
losophizes The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, and then proceeds to prove 
it with an ad in which rubbers 
and overshoes, rather than people, 
do the talking. Ads in this series 
have three-part illustrations, and 
the idea is that people are apt to 
garble their communications, so it’s 
better to give the job of group com- 
munications to visual aids. 

For example, a paper container 
says to a plastic cup: “The company 
broke all records last year.” Where- 
upon the plastic cup says to an ice 
cream soda: “Company records 
show we broke even last year.” 
Finally, the ice cream soda gets the 
word to a glass of iced tea that 
“Off the record, we nearly went 
broke last year.” 

What could have been in those 
things? 


Topper Talk .. Hats talk to each 
other in Yellow Pages advertising. 
Says Snap-Brim to Homburg: “This 
new National Yellow Pages Service 
is the last link in our marketing 
chain . .. it'll sell our prospects right 
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who needs people? 


before they buy!” Says Homburg to 
Snap-Brim: “Tell me more!” 


‘Look at it this way ..’ All it 
takes to draw a crowd is to stand 
and look up. If you look intently 
enough and long enough, lots of 
your fellow citizens will join you. 
Even though there’s nothing where 
you're looking and you're just doing 
it as an experiment on how to draw 
a crowd. 

Some advertisers have capitalized 
beautifully, we think, on this char- 
acteristic of people to wonder what 
somebody is staring at. 





Eyes on corrosion . . In a Corning 
Glass Works ad, we look down upon 
a man looking up. We’re curious 
enough to find out what he’s looking 
at. He turns out to be “every man 
who owns a process pipeline.” He 
also owns, the copy tells us, a “source 
of corrosion,’ and the ad explains 
“How we help men see the hidden 
costs of corrosion.” 


The costs of this corrosion seldom 
show up on his profit and loss sheets. 
They hide behind items such as 
“routine maintenance’ or “normal 
replacement.” 

That is, until the man learns about 
and installs a PYREX glass pipeline 
and finds his maintenance drops to 
nil and replacement becomes a for- 
gotten procedure. 

Our kind of glass cannot corrode. 


And so on. 


Drama in dissolution . . Adver- 
tisers of chemicals always have a 
difficult time thinking up ways to 
illustrate their ads. Borden Chem- 
ical Co. developed a “remarkable, 
new packaging material that dis- 
solves in water.” Illustrating some- 
thing that dissolves in water is a 
tougher assignment than ordinary 
chemicals. 

We think Borden’s ad people did 
a wonderful job with the photograph 
of four men watching the chemical 
dissolve in water. 


Customers always write .. The 
rest of this column consists of ac- 





SS CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING with ciass [J 





WHAT BORDEN CHEMICAL LAUNCHES A NEW IDEA IN PACKAGING? 


Lemedles Wes ter habc, mew packaging stems 





Corning and Borden . . story in full view 








This 
dictation 
belt... 


oye (oe 


for any 


Comptometer ¢ 
dictating 
%, 


Comptometer . . 
. . to the point 


COMPTOMETER 








Pre NEY RatwEs 


© Pestage Meter 


Pitney- 
Bowes. . 
dramatic 








knowledgments to our correspond- 
ents. There’s nothing private about 
this, and we promise both instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 


Squeeze-play takes planning. . 
Some months ago we ran a piece on 
dictating instrument advertising 
which wasn’t, in the main, compli- 
mentary. W.F.P.F. sent along a proof 
of a third-page Comptometer ad 
which, we agree, makes more sense, 
small as it is, than most of the com- 
petitors’ bigger ads. 

Girl holds dictation belt. Head- 
line promises: “This dictation belt 
pays for any Comptometer dictating 
machine.” There’s a good headline! 
Explanation is that it’s an Erase-O- 
Matic magnetic belt which “can be 


He smashed the 
sound-in-water 
barrier 











AMF . . photo takes over 


re-used literally hundreds of times, 
(offering) you tremendous savings 
compared to ordinary grooved belts 
and discs, which can be used only 
once.” 

This is a good example of the 
happy circumstances where a small- 
space ad requires the advertising 
man to decide on one point, get to it 
fast, then get out. 


Apologies post haste .. That same 
article on office equipment brought 
in a batch of ads on Pitney-Bowes 
from R.K.J. We had meant to say 
some nice things about Pitney- 
Bowes, but space ran out. We'll say 
some nice things now. It’s dramatic 
advertising, with some easy-reading, 
but hard-selling copy. 

We liked particularly the one 
showing the man sending out his 
Christmas cards. “Imagine doing 
this every day—yipes!” Copy goes 
on remind the man that “mailing is 
a mean, tedious, messy job; and why 
the girls in his office keep talking 
up a postage meter.” 


When words fail . . It’s a tough 
proposition for the advertising man 
when security forbids publishing 
significant success stories. V.A. sent 
us some ads by the Government 
Products Group of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. One of them 
has a stop-motion photo of a fist be- 
ing driven into water; copy tells 
about an idea that an AMF special- 
ist had for breaching the “sownd-in- 
water barrier” to obtain a really 


long-range underwater surveillance 
system. Copy can’t, of course, tell 
how, but it gets across nicely the 
idea of did. 


Ad ‘short course’ . . The following 
excerpt from A.M.F.’s letter—with 
reference to the Brown Boveri ad 
shown below—should interest our 
readers: 


“We like to think of each ad as a 
“short course” on the product. Fact-full 
copy apparently helps prospects screen 
themselves. It seems to pull fewer in- 
quiries than short copy, but the inquiries 
are much more detailed and refer to 
specific projects.” 

Therein: a “short course” in ad- 
vertising. The less information you 
give in an ad, the greater the read- 
er’s need to ask for more. The more 
information you give in an ad, the 
closer the fewer respondents will be 
to the point of buying action. 


Modest negative .. We want to tell 
E.W.W. that we have never sub- 
scribed to the theory that the nega- 
tive approach is unwise, so we can 
only applaud his ad that starts, 
“You won't find a Tansitor Tantalum 
Capacitor for every application.” It’s 
certainly negative, but it has a cer- 
tain stopping power and it certainly 
can’t be faulted for “brag-and- 
boast.” 


a, 





Radially laminated cores 
for single phase transformers 


BROWN BOVERI ... 











Brown Boveri . . self-screening 
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says E. V. CREAGH Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


“Reading Industrial Marketing is very close to the top of my ‘must 
read’ list. It would be difficult to carry on in industrial advertising 
and marketing without it, and IM is one of the few publications I 
take home for careful reading before routing it to others on my staff.” 


Mr. Creagh has been engaged in the advertising phase of American 
Chain and Cable Company’s operations since 1926, after having 
served in the sales department. From executive offices in Bridge- 
port, Conn., he supervises and coordinates advertising and sales 
promotion for 19 divisions of his company, entailing the use of more 
than 100 publications—most of which are in the industrial, trade 
and business press. Mr. Creagh was the first president of the West 
New England Chapter of the National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion (now the Association of Industrial Advertisers), and also has 
served two terms as vice-president of the national organization. 


PREFERRED 


WITH MEN WHO MAKE 


says NEWCOMBE C. BAKER Advertising Manager 
Yale Materials Handling Division 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


“Industrial Marketing brings together much useful information per- 
taining to each of the many functions of marketing and indicates how 
the interrelation between these functions contributes to the attain- 
ment of specific sales objectives. In so doing, IM is a valuable aid in 
sharpening our focus on where more effective coordination of sales 
and advertising can be attained at all levels.” 


Mr. Baker joined The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company in 1953 
as a special sales promotion manager responsible for the nationwide 
Yale Traveling Road Show, a unique promotional venture in the 
materials handling industry. Within the same year he was named 

» advertising manager for the Yale Materials Handling Division with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. Before coming to Y&T, Mr. Baker 
was an account executive with Ruthrauff & Ryan (now Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan) in New York City, having joined the agency after 
graduation from Princeton University and service with the Marines 
during World War II. In his present post, Mr. Baker is responsible 
for an advertising, sales promotion and publicity program which 
includes the allocation of more than $250,000 annually to the busi- 
ness press to promote such divisional products as industrial lift 
trucks, tractor shovels and hoisting equipment. 
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says EARL L. RIVES President 
Rives, Dyke and Company 


“We find Industrial Marketing a hard working tool to help us in our 
business. Not only does IM provide help for our own people in their 
day-to-day work, it also has proved a helpful aid in pointing out 
certain policies and trade practices to our clients. IM is a hard 
working shirt-sleeve book that we really use.” 


A native Texan, Mr. Rives began his advertising career in 1937 in 
Houston as an advertising assistant at the Reed Roller Bit Company. 
He switched to the agency field shortly before his World War II 
service and returned to agency work after a three-year stint in the 
army. In 1948, Mr. Rives and Mr. Frank Dyke formed Rives, Dyke 
and Company. The growth of their firm has led to its becoming one 
of the South’s largest industrial agencies, with business paper billings 
alone totaling $1,505,821 in 1959. Located in Houston, Rives, Dyke 
represents such industrial advertisers as Dowell Division of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Mission Manufacturing Company, Reed Roller 
Bit Company and Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation. 


READING 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL sm 
MARKETING 
Scllliyg and adsertining 12 business and irdusiiy 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
630 THIRD AVENUE ° NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


® NB P. 1 Year (13 issues) $3 
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SAE JOURNAL 


the technical guide for 
engineers in 
Automotive and Aerospace 
industries 


SAE JOURNAL — official publica- 
tion of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers—-serves engineers and 
executives in more than 6,400 
companies—manufacturers of 
complete vehicles for ground or 
air, parts, equipment or engines 
as well as producers of fuels, 
materials, supplies or production 
equipment. 


SAE JOURNAL companies pro-- 
duce: *« Passenger Cars « Trucks 

e Airplanes e Aircraft Powerplants 

e Missiles e Helicopters e Buses 

e Tractors e Agricultural Imple- 

ments e¢ Earthmoving Equipment 

@ Diesels ¢ Industrial Machinery 

...and nuclear energy in its auto- 

motive applications. 


In the 


AEROSPACECRAFT 
MARKET 
SAE JOURNAL readers work in 


100% of companies manufacturing: 


Airplanes ... Aircraft Power- 
plants... Helicopters... Mis- 
siles & Drones ...80% of the 
20 largest Airline Operators. 


READERS INCLUDE: 
ONE OR MORE TOP ENGINEERING 
EXECUTIVES IN... 


100% of AIRCRAFT POWERPLANT 
mfg. firms 
84% AIRPLANE 
82% HELICOPTER 
68% MISSILE & DRONE 
80% the 20 largest AIRLINE 
OPERATORS 


ONE OR MORE TOP GENERAL 
EXECUTIVES IN... 


100% of AIRCRAFT POWERPLANT 
mfg. firms 
79% AIRPLANE 
36% HELICOPTER 
76% MISSILE & DRONE 


published by 


SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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to the editor 





Questions whether envelope 
stuffer ‘Problem’ misses point 


= The envelope stuffer problem 
beginning on page 98 of your Jan- 
uary, 1961, issue interests us. 

In the first place, William G. 
Cleaves, advertising manager of 
Hayes Pump & Machinery Co., Som- 
erville, Mass., happens to be an ex- 
cellent distributor of our product, 
Viking pumps. 

The replies and the comments 
which you make in answer to Mr. 
Cleaves inquiry makes us feel that 
some one is missing the point about 
the use of envelope stuffers for in- 
dustrial goods. 

We do not feel that any industrial 
distributor should be sending en- 
velope stuffers with their invoices. 
As a number of the comments in 
your article show, invoices land in 
one of two departments, the pur- 
chasing or the accounting depart- 
ment. The accounting department 
just does not buy industrial equip- 
ment. The purchasing department, 
in the case of engineered industrial 
equipment, also plays a minor part 
in the selection. 


To us, it only stands to reason 
that a stuffer going to such depart- 
ments is bound to bring no results. 
On the other hand, stuffers enclosed 
with letters addressed to either en- 
gineering or manager personnel — 
even though the letters have noth- 
ing to do with the stuffer — can 
start sales action. 

At the same time industrial dis- 
tributors could use stuffers in con- 
nection with their own sales letters 
to engineering and manager per- 
sonnel; if accompanied with a “fur- 
ther information” postage free card, 
these can create results. 

M. L. CaLvert 
Advertising Manager, Viking 
Pump Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Wallace Publishing adds to 
our readership study article 


= Your figure of 124 business pub- 
lications offering readership studies 
in 1961 should be revised to 129. 
[“Where to Get Your Ads Meas- 

ured in 1961,” IM, January, 1961.] 
Our company will conduct at least 
one and probably two readership 
Continued on page 162 








“I know it’s going up and so is my temper.”’ 


CAPITAL EQUIDME 
mame 











Want these top IM articles 


for your marketing library? 


@ The 24 most recent installments in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing series are available 
in handy 6x9” booklet form for filing in your permanent reference library. 
Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each: up to 100, 32!/2¢ 


each; over 100, 25¢ each. 


@RS01 How to change a trademark 

by Samuel G. Michini. 

502 A system for organizing a marketing 
library . . by Howard G. Sawyer. 

503 A checklist guide to profitable mar- 
keting . . prepared by Stewart, Dougall & 
Associates. 


@RS04 A basic guide to better technical 
publicity . . by Peter J. B. Stevens. 


@R505 A basic guide to marketing for the 
smaller company .. by Charles E. S&t. 
Thomas. 

@R506 A basic guide to communicating 
facts and figures . . by John James. 
@R507 A basic guide to planning, de- 
veloping, producing and distributing engi- 
neering handbooks . . by Harry Baum. 
@508 A basic guide to low-budget films 
. . by Don Nestingen. 

509 A basic guide to developing public- 
ity .. by Bernard E. Ury. 

@510 A basic guide to business anniver- 
sary celebrations . . by Etna M. Kelley. 
@511 A basic guide to international ad- 
vertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 

@512 A minimum plan for industrial mar- 
keting research . . by J. Wesley Rosberg. 
@513 A basic guide to the common meth- 
ods of pretesting ads .. by N. Bruce 
Bagger. 

@514 A basic guide to managing sales- 
men .. by William J. Tobin. 

@515 Basic duties of the modern sales de- 
partment . . by Eugene J. Kelley and Wil- 
liam Lazer. 


@516 Selling through industrial distribu- 
tors .. by Howard G. Sawyer. 


517 A basic guide to writing industrial 


® The following reprints of top IM articles 
are available at the following rates: one to 
10, 25¢ each: up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12%/2¢ each: 
R432 1961 ad budget survey—IM’s annual 
report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s total. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 If you're working too hard, you're not 
doing your job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engineers. 
R423 Here’s proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 

R422 Circulation analysis—a must in media 
selection. 

R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R420 Trade show planning pays off for 
FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 


Reprint 


Please use this coupon. Order by number from 


R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 
job gets done. 

R413 How creative are you? Here’s a 
test. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- 
appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a longer 
reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail sale. 
R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 

R400 How American-Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R399 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 

R398 Who should conduct marketing sur- 
veys? 

R397 How salesmen use ads in day-to-day 
selling. 

R394 Eight ways to improve your inquiry 
handling. 

R393 How to error-proof a company anni- 
versary. 

R392 How to sell management on a big 
budget boost. 

R390 How industrial advertising agencies 
make their money. 

R389 How to make customers reach for 
your catalog. 

R387 Let's take a new look at industrial 
sales psychology. 


advertising copy .. by Armold Andrews. 


518 How to get marketing information 
from the government . . by Maxwell R. 
Conklin. 


@519 A basic guide to preparing better 


sales literature . by Lyndon E. Pratt. a 
Ts. 


@520 Writing better industrial ads—Part Miss 
Il. . by Arnold Andrews. 


@521 Writing better industrial ads—Part Title 
Ill... by Arnold Andrews. 


522 Writing better industrial ads—Part 
IV .. by Arnold Andrews. 


523 Writing better industrial ads—Part 
V..by Arnold Andrews. 


524 A basic guide to merchandising pub- 
licity . . by James B. Strenski. 


Number: Quantity Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 


Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must accom- 
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Brochure Explains Sie Mitsiahies 
Photo-Reporting LETTERS .. & Catalog 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles | continued from p. 160 ee 
77 Fifth Avenue, Dept. E 


Photo-Reporting, national adver- Sic iil 0.08, 
tising managers, agency account | Studies on five of its publications in Watkins 4.0850 


executives and art directors cite | 1961. The publications are: Plant | ALPHABETS 
examples of how Sickles has Management, Office Administration, 
helped them obtain pictures and Product Design and Engineering, 
stories for advertising. Eight Packaging Progress, Canadian 
national advertisers describe Builder. The studies are scheduled at Your Jingartips 
case histories of their experi- | to begin in March. 
ences with, in most cases, the | Details of the research method MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 


finished ads being illustrated. | are still being worked out. We have 
decided on “Reader-Gauge” as a FOR BUILDING YOUR 1961 


| tentative name for the readership | 

SICKLES Photo-Reporting | coivice. It will be conducted by mail | raspy nid 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey (| along “aided recall” lines and while | . .. see the hundreds of pages 
Phane SOutm Grange 35-6955 it is to be our own service, we in- | of data covering 72 primary 
ae one tend to have several stages of the | markets — specifications, rates 
EXPERT ON TRAINING TECHNIQUES? — si 8 4 neve ae and circulations of the 2,500 
sere ecaeeend| | “cee, | | bomen earner 0. 
and Canadian industry — and 


top advertising agency dedicated to help- 
ing salesmen become more proficient. We be available in May or early June. the headed pnasititions a 
over 200 leading publishing 


need « writer-visualizer to prepare sales 
organizations . . . in your 














. for more details write or phone, 








training props (manuals, films, flip-flops, GEORGE KEEFE 
etc.) to help salesmen better understand 
industrial h - and thus | | Research Manager, Wallace 
sell it more e lectively. " Creativity and ee 

drive are important. Send resume and facts Publishing Co., Montreal, Can- 


to show your capacity to fill this position. d 
State salary objective and when available. ada. 40th ANNUAL INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


ety a ag netomat DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER 























Suggests IM perforate its 
pages for article filing 





= After reading your most interest- 
ing and informative article on To- 
day’s Industrial Ad Manager in the 
February 1961 issue of INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING magazine, I decided to tic Bet DISEASE” 


- ae oho ea 
WANT ED ror a: ALL USERS OF DECALS tone it out and keep it in my mat 
RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough. keting file: then I happened to think e # 


Easiest applied — without woter in ony weother. Best indoor, ovt- : 

door emblems. More economical. Write for somples. Made only by of another magazine I had read 

MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. J " oe , 
which had all of its pages perforated H EALTH ENE 

for easy tear out and filing. 


SALES PROSPECTOR I believe that INpusTRIAL Mar- 


senihnes. ditiets eidaddinin ‘tiie KETING is the best magazine of its 

Current Reports On kind in print and the addition of the 
® NEW MANUFACTURERS perforation on each page would cer- 
. a Se tainly make it even better. 


P.O. Box 481-B 
BOSTON 54, MASS. 











For FREE Copy write ROBERT L. MANOR 
Advertising manager, Maxon 


Premix Burner Co., Muncie, 

















COPYWRITING STUDIO 
Confidential Work 


Add 26 copy experts to 
your staff—buf nof to 
your poyroll—get a 
top creative team for a 
pre-agreed per-job fee. 


MU 3-1455 Persuasive Communication 
270 madison/ny 16 any kind — any medium 
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THAT WEVER Faics!!! ANN@UNCE NEW | 

PRODUCTS, STORE OPENINGS, SPECIAL EVENTS, \ | 

serena a tage non batty nl \ What we need is less creative think- , a“ 
resuits. FREE SAMPLE! —_ ing and more creative doing. 


MARVIC ADV. CORP. 
861-Mi MANHATI/N AVE BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 
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Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigera- 
tion News 


*Air Conditioning Heating | pa Venti. 
Mie: 3. 


Air Settatieies peste 
“American Artisan 
“American Ceramic Society 
“American City, The 
American Optical Co. 
* American — for Testing Ma- 
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* American 00 of Civil Engineers, 
The 


“American Society of Seating, Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
nett 2. 


* American Society a Tool por tan 
facturing Engineers, The - 6-7 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 25 
“Ames Publishing Co. icon Maa 
“Architectural Record 20-21 

Arlington Aluminum Co. ____ eles 
*“ASHRAE Journal __. saree 110 

Associated Business Publications, The 74 
“Automotive Industries . 4th Cover 


“Bacon's Clipping Bureau _ 148 
*Breskin Publications 76-77, 153 
Brown, Arthur, & Bro., Inc. _ 143 


*Business Newspapers Association of 
Canada : , 114 


“Business Week : icone 
*Buttenheim Publications 7 91 
Buyers Purchasing Digest 149 


“Ceramic Bulletin 145 
Chemical Engineering 60-61 
Chemical Week oe 123 
“Chilton Company _ . 10-11 
“Chilton Publications 

ee are 65, 102-103, 4th Cover 
“Christianity Today 141 
“Civil Engineering 24 
*“Coal Age 8-9 
*Coal Mining 88 
“Concrete Products i ae 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. _ 14-15, 18 
“Construction News 147 
“Constructor, The 92 
*Copp, Wm. C., & Associates 
Copy Shop, The 


20-21, 125 
16-17 


*Dodge, F. W.. Corp. 
*Domestic Engineering 


“Electric Light & Power 108-109 
Electro-Technology 14-15 
Electronic News 87 
“Electronics aha a 
*Engineering News-Record 56-57 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 162 


Fairchild Publications _..____ co an 
“Fensholt Advertising Agency, The i, Fag 
Food Engineering : 102-103 


*Gardner Publications, Inc. 30, 106 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. _. 101 
Grace Letter Co., Inc. i We 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. ___. cee 
“Gulf Publishing Co. 12-13 


Haas Display. Inc. —___.... 143 
*“Haywood Publishing Co. _ 108-109 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning _ 59 
Hospital Purchasing File _....----——-s«4aigs9 
i TR NRE TT EOS AL ORO 


“Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation 


“Industrial Distribution SAL en 
“Industrial Distributor News . 
“Industrial Equipment News ___ 
“Industrial Heating - 

“Industrial Stitetenence ea Plant 
Operation _____. 
“Industrial Makeies . 
“Industrial Press, The _ 
“Institute of Radio 


j  120- 121, ‘158. 159 
. 69, 80-81 

ee, The 
pik canticcadcacieioonsnsce. ama ae 
hen ae ace eases _. 
*Iron & Steel Seeteaer ite MeO 


“Journal of the American = As- 
sociation ___.___ wf ee: 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 


*Law and Order ___ . 3rd Cover 
Letter Shop Inc., The <1 348 


*Machinery 80-81 
*Maclean-Hunter Publications 134, 135 


Management and Business Automa- 
tion _ , ch, 


“Marine Sictueaieation . CMAN = 4138 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Re SO ewe 


Marvic Company, The ibiecke . 162 
“Materials Research & Standards 98 
“Mayor and Manager ____ _ 3rd Cover 


“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
8-9, 26, 56-57, 60-61, 63, 85, 94, 95, 104, 
113, 123, 148 


“Modern Machine Shop ae 
*Modern Packaging _...... ss sC«id:3 
*Modern Plastics "i _ 76-77 
Multi-Color Process Co, _....._--------.:«:162 


“New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 


Oil and Gas Journal, The 


“Package Engineering - : 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 
“Paper Trade Journal 
*Penton Publications 
“Petroleum Refiner 

*Pipe Line Industry 

*Pit and Quarry 

Power 

*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
*Products Finishing 
“Products Finishing Directory 
*Public Works Magazine 
*Public Works Publications 
Purchasing 

Purchasing Files, Inc. 


Reply-O-Letter 
“Rock Products 
Rose Color, Inc. 


*“SAE Journal 
Sales Prospector 


ll 

138 

119 

72-73, 130 
. 12-13 


12-13 
2 


63 

2nd Cover 
106 

106 

97 

97 

18 


160 
. 162 


“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service . 162 


*Signal 
*Simmons- Reesdacn Pub. Com. 
“Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 


. 150 
129 
90 


“Society of Automotive Engineers, The 160 


*Steel 
“Sweet's Catalog Service 


“Textiles Panamericanos 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 
“Thomas Register 


*Tool 
The 


United Van Lines Inc. 


“Vance Publishing Corp. 
Viewlex 
Vinyl-Weld Products Inc. 


“Wall Street Journal 
“Western Architect & Engineer 
“Wood and Wood Products 
“World Oil 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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; EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Modernization Gets a Boost 


One of the first moves of the new administration in 
Washington to lick the recession will have the whole- 
hearted support of industry. 

It will speed up write-offs for depreciation, and will 
enable industrial buyers to replace old and obsolete 
equipment with new and modern machines much fast- 
er. The net result will be to lower production costs and 
broaden markets at home and abroad. 

The subject of faster depreciation write-offs has 
been under discussion in Washington for some time. It 
has been realized that the methods used by American 
industry as prescribed by the Internal Revenue Service 
are a handicap from the standpoint of competition with 
other countries. While the tax result is the same, as far 
as ultimate collections by the government are con- 
cerned, the faster rate of depreciation which can be 
taken under the proposed new legislation will supply 
funds much more quickly for the replacement of older 
and less efficient equipment. 

This is particularly important from the standpoint of 
selling for export, an objective which the government is 
promoting vigorously, as one important element in the 
battle to equalize international payments and reduce 
the outward flow of gold from the United States. Selling 
more goods abroad requires competitive pricing, and 
that means that American manufacturers must have the 
benefits of the most modern production equipment. 
In recent years the percentage of older machines in use 
has been increasing, thus putting the United States at a 
disadvantage compared with many industrial nations 
which were able to rehabilitate their industrial plants 
following the war through U. S. aid. 

While the aid extended by this country to European 
nations and others following the war undoubtedly 
helped to restore these countries to full production and 
prosperity, one of the effects was to strengthen their 
position in international markets. Thus while many 
American manufacturing establishments operated with 
old and obsolescent machines, most of their foreign 
counterparts were using U. S. dollars for the purpose 
of building and equipping the most modern industrial 
plants in the world. 

Because of the importance of modernization to the 
American economy at this time, the proposed changes 
in depreciation write-off policy should be made just as 
rapidly as possible. This plan will give industrial buy- 
ers funds for the purchase of new equipment—funds 
which otherwise would be collected in taxes by the 
Federal government. At the slow rate of depreciation 
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The new administration has realized that current de- 
preciation allowances are a handicap. 


which has been available heretofore, the funds accumu- 
lated over a considerable period have been inadequate 
for replacement purposes, even without taking into ac- 
count the higher costs which are involved. 

From a marketing standpoint, the new depreciation 
program will give every manufacturer of modern in- 
dustrial equipment a sales and advertising story which 
should have immediate results. The advantages of plant 
modernization are self-evident, and the big problem 
has been financing these improvements. Just as soon as 
the new basis of depreciation is in effect, the provisions 
of the regulations should be spelled out in detail for the 
benefit of buyers. No doubt the plan will be flexible, but 
the larger write-offs in the earlier years of the life of a 
machine will provide the solution of the problem in 
terms of easier financing of purchases of new machin- 
ery. 

Of course, no matter how the rules and regulations 
relating to depreciation are changed, the basic reason 
for capital investment in American industry will con- 
tinue to be confidence in the future of the country. The 
current slow-down has done nothing to disturb the out- 
look for future growth and prosperity for this nation, 
and the expansion predicted for the ’60s is almost cer- 
tain to be realized. With confidence in the future of 
business and industry, and with government coopera- 
tion in providing more funds more quickly for plant im- 
provement and modernization, the capital goods indus- 
tries in general should be able to step up their forward 
pace in the immediate future. 


P.ac/) 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President 








meet the leaders o 


face-to-face in the pages of 


MAYOR oi MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER Talk directly to the 


mayors .. . managers... police chiefs in the journals that speak their language! 


MAYOR and MANAGER covers the 
problems which face America’s muni- 
cipal officials in this great time of 
change from urban to suburban living. 
In their hands rests the responsibility 
of providing — for America’s almost 
177 million population — adequate 
schools, roads, police and fire pro- 
tection, water facilities, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation sites, etc. They read 
MAYOR and MANAGER to find out 
what new goods and services are 
available to help them carry out their 
tasks within the strict budgets they 
must follow. MAYOR and MANAGER 
really opens doors to city hall be- 
cause it reaches 9,400 of the top city 
officials who annually spend 35 
BILLION DOLLARS for communities 
with populations of 1200 or more. To 
do a complete selling job at city hall, 
lay the groundwork in the pages of 
MAYOR and MANAGER. 








LAW and ORDER is the monthly man- 
ual police officers believe in! Gives 
them the facts about law enforcement 
methods across the country. It’s so 
well-received it’s become the most 
widely read police publication in 
America! Each month, 15,500 police 
officers — including 7,415 police 
chiefs who annually spend over 242 
BILLION DOLLARS to run their force 
read LAW and ORDER. Cars, clothes, 
radios, bullets, batteries, photo gear 

. . whatever you sell that is needed 
and used in law enforcement, call on 
the police chiefs. You can sell them 
in LAW and ORDER . .. for less than 
1¥2¢ per contact. You'll find the chiefs 
really respond to LAW and ORDER. 
One advertiser received 668 inquiries 
in 10 months. Put the law to work 
for you...and order a campaign, now! 
It can be your ticket to a successful 
new selling adventure. 


if the municipal market 
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Remember ... The Municipal Market is on the move! Cover the leaders who make the decisions in NiBP 


MAYOR and MANAGER e LAW and ORDER 72 West 45th Street - New York 36, N. Y. » MUrray Hill 2-6606 








1. Seund-slide presen- 
tation. This 10-minute 
presentation gives you 
the basic guidelines to 
the market, shows you 
how AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES is uniquely 
qualified to serve it. 
You'll see the seg- 
ments of the market 
and how they operate. 


2. Five-Year Growth 
presentation. Gives 
you the picture of this 
dynamic market in 
terms of its own 5- 
year operating pat- 
tern. Shows you how 
your product fits in, 
what its future is. 


3. Al Engineering Re- 
port =3. A set of 
statements written ex- 
clusively for Al by 
the top purchasing of- 
ficer in each of the 
major companies in 
the industry. Compa- 
nies represented in 
this series are 
Genera! Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, American 
Motors, Willys, Budd, 
Studebaker - Packard 
andContinental Motors 
Shows you what these 
purchasing executives 
look for in a potential 


ee a  £ AUTOMOTIVE 7 


approach 

4. Design Improvement 

Planning Service. An i 1 Le he oF T cs + E— $s 

Al program that puts 

your technical litera- ¥ Stee 
,_{ 


2 


ture in the hands of 

the top design execu- ‘ pet 
tives in the country's ‘ * oe 
6,200 automotive 

plants. Makes your lit- 

erature a working tool foes aes 

for these executives. avromeriys 
5. Production Improve- inpusT 

ment Planning Service. 
A tested method that 
puts your technical 
data into the hands of 
the top production ex- 
ecutive in each of the 
nation's 6,200 automo- 
tive plants at no extra 
cost to you. 

6. “The Future Of The 
Automotive indus- 
tries.” A realistic 
appraisal of the imme- 
diate future of the 
8-cylinder market, 
backed up by a com- 
prehensive study and 
review of the available 


facts and figures. 

7. Marketing Assist- 
ance Program. The 
famous Automotive In- 
dustries M-A-P that 
shows you who buys 
what in the $36 bil- 


lion industries. Ele- 
ments include: 
* Plant Census—Names 
and titles of key 
= 5 ee AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
out the industry. hoe ti Industri ‘ 
Automotive industries y : “ae 
ven apa eg of id th sade srgshcs eaiamseal A Chilton Publication 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
names and addresses pier gee ws a complete set of Offices In: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
of over 7,500 auto- working tools to help you define and Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New York and San Francisco 


motive pliant . 
locations. evaluate your own company's 


Specia! Material i — : ye 
Siiine auoerts on marketing program in America s 
matoriats consump. biggest and most important industry. 
ion in e automo- 

tive industries. A These tools show you how much 


dozen reports, cov- 7 any —_ . 
ering aluminum to your company can expect to sell in 
zinc. the automotive industries — how to get 
i il rvi . ° ° 
mn your technical literature into the 
your space adver- hands of top buying influences — 
tising. Use lists - ie 
selected by states, what to Say in your advertising — 
Byori p oe where the market is for your product 
. Market and Media < : 
File. Complete profile — and much, much more. 
of the audience that For the details on all of AI’s 
reads Al, what their ~ ; . 
titles and functions marketing assistance tools, write or 
are, how long they've s 
been reading the mag- call your nearest AI office today. 
azine, and hundreds of 
other items of infor- 
mation to guide your 
sales appeals. 


Automotive Industries, 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
! know this is the year of hard-selling and hard-buying ... and | want 
to be doubly sure I’m picking the right markets and media for my 
company or client. I'd like to see the material I've checked below 
that will help convince me and my management of the accuracy of 
our decisions. 


Sound-slide presentation, (C] Design Improvement Planning 

“Gearing Your Sales To Service 

America’s Mobile Future’’ Production Improvement Plan- 
ning Service 


] Al Engineering Report +3 
Future of the Automotive Marketing Assistance Program 
Industries Al Market and Media File 


} 5-Year Growth Presentation 
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